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Build  a  "Life-time"  H 


ome 


Poor  construction  will  not  endure.  Build  with 
fire  and  weather  resisting  materials.  Reckon 
if  you  figure  out  a  concrete  home,  reinforced 
with  Keylock  Rigid  Metal  Lathing,  and  hav- 
ing a  Certain-teed  Weatherproof  Roof,  you'll 
discover  no  end  of  money-saving  possibilities. 
You'll  discover  that  to  build  well  need  not 
mean  heavy  expenditure.  Come  round  and 
see  example  of  a  Keylock  Wall,  and  get 
samples  of  Certain-teed  Roofing. 


£T  DANRS 


CELSON 

Limited 


393-403    BOURKE    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


To  RI»  and  to  Rend, 

The  horrid  Huns  delight ; 
To  securely  mend, 

Is  the  work  of  Fluxlte. 


ITE 


Solderi  a  Pi««e  !s  admitted  the  world  over  to  be  by  far 
the  most  effective  flux  for  Plumbing,  Electrical,  and 
General  Soldering  Work.  BOTH  Amateurs  and  Me- 
chanics use  Fluxite.  With  it  anyone  can  repair  pots 
and  pans  and  other  metal  articles  bucau  e  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 


Of  Ironmongers  and  Stores  in  small  and  large  tins. 


SET 

a 


THE  "FLUXITE"  SOLDERING 

contains   a  special  "  small-space  "    Soldering   Iron, 
Pocket  Blow-Lamp,  Fluxite,  Solder,  etc. 
Sample  Set  post  raid  direct  6  - 
Auto-Controller  Co.,  272    Vienna    Road.  Bermondsey,    England. 


27  Royal  and 

Imperial 
Appomuueuu. 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE 
"Royal"   Navy  Blue  Suiting* 

>t  7  t.  8/6  &  9/11  per  yard.  56  in*,  wide. 

These  are  superfine,  soft  texture  quali- 
:.eb  in  ligiit.  ...edium,  and  heavy  weights, 
with  nea:  diagonal  twills,  and  rich,  perma- 
nent, jun-and  weather  '  eslsting  colour. 
They  are  t  .orough'y  reliable  Suitings  and 
are  priced  much  below  present  values 
because  of  unusual  circumstances 
occasioned  by  the  War, 

FATTERNS     SENT    ON     REQUEST. 


,3Jtuuictt/j 


DISTINCTIVE 

BRITISH    SUITINGS 

of     on excel  •  <i    merit     and     world-wide 

renown,    in    fash  enable   mixtures,   neat 

checked  do  igns  and  fancy  weaves. 

W  e  1  l-Tai  lored    Suit* 

as  ill<i  tration.  made  to  measure  in 
.•  xceptional  Value  "  koyal  "Na»y  Serge 
at    7'n    per    yard,    as    described     above, 

for    63  - 
Also  In  other  mikes  of  "Royal"    Navy 
Serge  and  New  Reason's  Tweeds,  from 

44  6  to  93  - 

-'  atfernt  *ent  pu^taee  taid.  on  request. 

with    P. ice    Lift*.    Style*,    ami     Self- 

Measur.mtni  Forms. 


EVIDENCE  OF 

SATISFACTION    GIVE!' 

E.  A.,  Eiq.,   wrote: — "I    a 

pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  ha\ 

received      the      Suit      quit' 

it  tits  beautifully," 


EGERTON     BURNETT,     LTD. 

C.  Warehouse,   Wellington,  Somerset,  England 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

HBSR    THB    BRITISH     MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THB  BRITISH  WD8BDW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell   St.,  LONDON. 

Theie  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE 
HOTELS  will,  it  it  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  desire  all  the  convenience! 
of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.     These  Hotels  have 

Patseoorr  Lifts,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  Loinges,  and 

Spacious  Dining.    Drawing.   Writing.   Readlag.    Billiard. 

and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones,  Night 
Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'hote    Breakfast. 

tingle,  from  5  6  to  7  6 

With  Table  d'hMe  Dinner,  from  8/6. 

Full    Tariff    and    Testimonials    on    application. 


T"e>fej|Tapii/o  Addroaa&m— 

Kingsley  Hotel, 

"Bookcraft.Westceat. 

Ltadaa  " 


Thackeray  Hotel, 

"Thackeray.  Westce"t 

loadoi." 
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CYCLONE 

GATES  A  FENCES 


A    STRONG,    CHEAP    AND 
RELIABLE     HANDGATE 


Metal  Pipe  Frame  and  Cyclone  Mesh, 
3  ft.  wide  by  4  ft.  high,  with  hook  and 
eve   hinges    and   catch 


COM 


10/6 


Gyclone  Gates  are  Ant  Proof 


CYCLONE 
"N"    CATE 

Fig.  132. 


21/- 

10   feet. 

Plain  Rabbit  Netted 

21  -  25  - 


Fig.  132. 


The  plain  "N"  Gates  have  5  wires,  which 
makes  them   sheep  proof 

The  "N"  Gate,  Fig.  132,  is  a  most  effective  construction,  and  is  as  rigid  as  a 
gate  may  be.  It  is  only  one,  however,  of  the  many  strong,  beautiful  and  useful 
gates  illustrated  in  our  Catalogue  of  Fences  and  Gates.  Get  this  Catalogue  post 
free. 

CYCLONE     PTY.    LTD. 

459    SWANSTON    STREET,  MELBOURNE 
123.125  WAYMOUTH  STREET,  ADELAIDE 
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ELECTRIC   HOME 
COMFORTS 


HEATING 


Electric    radiators   are   cleaner,    safer    and  surer    than 

any  other  method  of  heating.     Cleaner,  because  there 

no  stains  es;    safer,    because   there   is    no 

exposed  tl  g-as  fumes;  surer,  because  once  you 

m   the  switch   the    Radiator  must  light — without 

any    explosion.      Try  them   in   YOUR  house;    we  can 

iw  you  some  beautiful  designs. 

.  _  GOOD    lighting    is    that   which    gives   adequate   light 

1— IGHTIlMG  all   purposes    without    the    hard    glare    that    is    so 

hurtful    to    the    eyes.      Electric   light  covers    all  these 
i  .  besides  being  safer  than  any  other.     Phillips' 

Drawn   Wire    Electric    Lamps    are    the    strongest    and 
give  a  better  light  than  any  other  make. 

Electric  Fitting-  are  so  numerous  in  designs  that 
there  are  bound  to  be  some  that  will  suit  the  interior 
decoration  of  YOUR  house.  We  have  some  very 
LUtiful  fittings  that  would  be  worth  your  while  see- 
ing. 
WRITE    FOR     LISTS. 


DECORATION 


SIH-VEIFLTO  TOT  P*" 

21-23    ELIZABETH    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
[Opposite     Craig-    Williamson's.) 

PALMER 
CORD     TYRES 

Are  so  well  and  favourably    known    that    it   is  almost  unnecessary    to    speak 
about  them— but,   one  point,  THEY  ARE  BRITISH   MADE  THROUGHOUT, 

therefore  they  must  be  good. 


Seasonable    Weather    Comforts 

HOT     WATER  ^or  comf°rt  on  these  cold  nights  there  is  nothing  to 

■  beat  a  Hot-water  Bottle.     Ours  are  well  and  substan- 

BOT    f~LES  tially   made,    and   very   moderate   in   price. 

WRI  rE    FOR    LISTS. 

WATER"  Keep  out  the   rain  and  cold— and   BE    WELL.  To  do 

this  you  will  require  a  reliable  waterproof.   Silvertown 

PROOFS  Rubbers  arc  thoroughly  reliable,  and  cost  very  little. 

Keep   your    feet  dry    and    vou    will   keep     warm     and 
GOLOSHES  colds.       Silvertown     Goloshes     will     keep 

YOUR   feet   dry   for  many   seasons. 

WRITE     FOR    LISTS. 

SILVBRTO  "XKT  ILNT 

21-23    ELIZABETH     STREET,    MELBOURNE. 
Opposite     Crai<_>     Williamson's.) 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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Yocir  Ttitare 
depends 


A  well-stored  mind  and  a  properly  trained  mind  are  not  exactly  synonymous  terms, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  properly  trained  mind  can,  and  does,  pick  up  and  store 
away  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is  of  practical  use  in  business,  in  social  life, 
in  study,  and  in  sport.  In  this  sense  the  man  with  the  trained  mind  may  be  said  to 
have  a  well-stored  mind,  although  his  knowledge  may  be  confined  solely  to  practical 
affairs.  In  which  case  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  man  whose  mind  is  merely 
well-stored,  for  the  trained  mind  quickly  concentrates  itself  on  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  on  that  alone,  recalling  promptly  all  that  pertains  to  that  matter,  and  dismissing 
just  as  promptly  all  irrelevant  issues. 

Thus,  one  is  passive,  the  other  active ;  one  accumulates  only,  the  other  turns  its 
knowledge  to  practical  use  by  comparing,  combining,  analysing,  deducing  and  finally 
acting.  The  passive  mind  thinks  after  the  event,  when  it  is  too  late ;  the  active, 
trained  mind  thinks  beforehand— or,  if  necessary,  at  the  time,  on  the  spot— bringing 
all  its  guns  to  bear  and  dominating  the  situation.  It  responds  quickly  to  the  impulse 
of  the  will,  is  not  easily  overawed,  and  is  difficult  to  impose  upon. 

These  things  have  in  them  the  quality  of  success;  they  establish  confidence,  they  get 
things  done. 

THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM 
WILE    HELP    YOU 


The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  sets  out  to  give  its  Pupils  this 
quality  of  success.  To  begin  with,  it 
trains  the  Memory  thoroughly.  It  makes 
the  acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge  easy 
and  certain.  It  cultivates  the  five  senses 
and  sharpens  the  perceptive  faculties.  The 
pupil     SEES  more,  and  thus  learns  more. 

Then,  right  from  the  first  lesson,  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  mat- 
ters he  deals  with  in  everyday  life  receives 
attention.  This  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  training.  A  m  iment's  thought  will 
show  you  that  the  way  you  approach  your 
work  lias  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  man- 
ner in   which   the  work   is   done. 


The  lessons  show  the  pupil  how  to  make 
his  work  interesting  to  himself;  they  ex- 
plain the  inter-relation  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  They  are  eminently  sane  in 
them-  iiul     they     help    the   pupil     to   a 

calm,  sane  outlook. 

The  propulsion  of  feeling  in  given  cir- 
cumstances   may    be    so     great     as    to    preju- 

the  hest  interests  of  the  individual. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  thought  may 
lead    to    inaction    when    action    is    necessary. 

i  want  to  know  how  to  maintain  the 
balance,  undergo  the  Pelman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training.  It  is  pleasant,  inter- 
esting,   and    profitable. 


Our  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what  the  Pelman  System 
--  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  the  old  world,  and.  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  to  you.  it  gives  the  opinions  of  many  Australian  and  New  Zealand  pupils,  some 
of  whom  may  lie  known  to  you.  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write.  Use  the  coupon  below, 
and  post  to  tiie  Secretary,  The  Felman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory,  23  Gloucester  House, 
Market    Street,    Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 

Taught  by  Post. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIND  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training." 

Address 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons.   It  takes  from  8  to  10 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention      are      maintained 
throughout.      Write   now   to 
the   Secretary 
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Special  Articles  in  our  Next  Number  : 

THE  JAPANESE   INVASION. 

Being  some  Account  of  the  Peaceful  Invasion  of   Australia  by  Goods 

from    Japan. 

CATECHISM  ON  THE  WAR. 

Questions  and  Answers  dealing  with  points  of  interest  raised  during 
the  last  few  months,  e.g.,  Subsidies  to  German  Steamship  Lines, 
Explosives  and  their  Composition,  New  German  Warships,  Casual- 
ties   of    the  Combatant    Powers,    etc.,    etc. 

FRANCE  IN  WAR  TIME. 

Special  Article  by  SENATOR  BEVERIDGE. 
And   many   other  Articles  of    Special  Topical   Interest. 

Order  Early.     STEAD'S  has   been  sold  out  every  moiith  this   year. 


SUBSCRIPTION   FORM. 

To  the  Subscription   Manager,   "  Stead's   Review." 

T.  &  G.  Building,   Swanston  Street,   Melbourne. 

Please    send   me    "Stead's    Review"    for    twelve   months,    beginning 
with  the  number,  for  which  I  enclose  P.O. 

(or  stamps)  for  6  /-,  (New  Zealand  6  6) 
Signed 

A  ddress 
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Tobacco    Wisdom. 


Chairman  is  made  in  three 
strengths  to  meet  the  tastes 
or  most  men.  Chairman 
is  medium  ;  Boardman's 
mild,  and  Recorder  full. 
It  is  packed  in  1  and  2oz. 
lead  packets  and  larger 
tins,  and  9old  by  all  good 
class  tobacconists  and 
stores. 


The  smoker  who  sa}'s 

"I'm    giving    up    during    the    War"    is    a 
short-sighted  patriot. 

Doing  someone  an  injustice. 

Ir  everyone  said  it,  how  would  the 
thousands  emplo}ed  in  tobacco 
factories  and  tobacconists  get  a 
living  ? 

If  you  are  a" smoker — keep  on. 

I-Ceep  the  flag  flying  on  all  businesses. 

Don't  put  a    premium   on    unemployment. 

Keep  on  smoking— preferably 


Chairman 

6cL  per   ounce. 


Jft    all    Tobacconists 


There  is  no  finer  pipe  tobacco  to  be  made 
than  Chairman,  and  it  is  guaranteed  in 
every  particular  by  R.  J.  LEA  LTD.,  Man- 
chester. 


Thank   you   for  mentioning  Stead's   Review   when    writing   to   advertisers. 
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Onoto  Pens 


are  the  only  Standard 
1 2/6  Fountain  Pens  All 
British  Made  by  a  British 
Company  with  British 
Capital       and        Labour. 


THOMAS  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.  LTD. 


CLEMflK 

Safety  Razor 


Characteristically  "British  in  make,  material,  and  design. 
It  Will  last  a  lifetime,  always  giving  satisfaction. 

The  keen  cutting  edge  of  the  Clemak  blades  owes  its 
superiority  and  marvellous  edge-retaining  properties 
to  special  secret  processes  of  manufacture.  They 
are  made  exclusively  for  the  Clemak  Razor.  In  other 
points,  too,  the  Clemak  excels  It's  so  simple  a 
novice  can  use  it,  and  so  good  that  money  cannot  buy  a 
better  razor.  No  bars,  plates,  or  screws  to  remove  and  no 
adjustment  required.  Easily  stropped — easily  cleaned. 

Clemak  Razor  and  Seven  Blades  ...  5/- 

Combi nation  Outfit:  Stropping  Machine, 

Velvet    Hide    Strop,   with    Clemak 

and  Twelve  Blades 10  6 

Obtainable  from  all  Cutlers,  Ironmonger!,  Stores,  &c, 
or  post  free  on  receipt  of  price  from  the— 

CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.,  17  BILLITER  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

W.  PLANT  &  Co.,  Market  St..  SYDNEY  ;  Sole  Auttralasian  Agents. 
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Epsiqp  Roll  Filrr?? 

Every  owner  of  a  Roll  Film  Camera  should  use  ENSIGN 
FILMS.  Not  only  are  they  "  Better "  because  they  are 
faster  and  have  special  Orthochromatic,  Latitude,  and 
Keeping  qualities,  but  they  are 

BRITISH  A\ADE  FOR 
BRITISH  PEOPLE. 

Buy  a  British  Made  ENSIGN  CAMERA,  obtainable  in  all 
sizes,  at  all  prices,  from  5?.  upwards.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


L™ 


SYDNEY,  MELBOURNE,  BRISBANE.  ADELAIDE,  AUCKLAND,  N.Z.,  WELLINGTON,  N.Z. 
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CHEMISTS 


And    Importers    of    Air     Beds     and    Cushions. 

Enemas,      Silk     Elastic     Stockings.     Bandages, 

Galvanic    Batteries.    Abdominal    Belts,    Trusses, 

and  Surgical  Appliances  generally. 

Price  List  Posted  Free  on  Application. 

ORDERS  BY    POST   promptly  attended  to, 
and  despatched  on  day  of  receipt. 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Branch    Pharmacy:      111     COLLINS    STREET. 
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FREE  tot  Six  Months 

Send  me  your  name  and  address  right  NOW  and 
T  will  send  you  Investing  for  Profit  magazine 
absolutely  free  for  six  months.  It  tells  how  to 
set  utmost  earnings  from  your  money— how  to  tell 
good  investments — how  to  pick  the  most  profitable  of 
s<mnd  investments.  It  reveals  how  bankers  and  capitalists 
2  ;0  grow  to  £4500— in  fact  gives  you  the 
vital  investing  information  that  should  enable  you  to 
make  your  money  prow  proportionately.  1  have 
:his  month  to  give  500  six-month  subscriptions  to 
Investing  tor  Profit  FREE.     Everj  copy  is 

WORTH  AT  LEAST  £2 

-  perhaps  a  fortune.   Se-Dd  your  name  and 

mention  this  paper  and  get   a   Free  intro- 

Coi   litions  may  prevent  repeating 

:  it  dow.     You'il  bo  willing  to  pay 

Eter  \  iu  have  rea£  *t  six  months. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Pub.,  R453,  30  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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Mental  or  Physical  Fatigue 

ordinary  food  is  often  experienced, 
is  especially  valuable.  It  is  pleasant 
to  take,  easily  digested  and  assimilated 
and  speedily  restorative.  Thus  it  helps 
the  system  to  recover  tone  and  vigour. 


Allen  &  Hanburys  Limited 

Market    Street,    SYDNEY 


When  brain  or  body  is  weary  the   digestive 

powers     are      weakened     and      distaste      for 

Under    such    circumstances    the    '  Allenburvs  '  Diet 


DIET 
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Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 

For  Home  or  Colonial  Service. 

**ma    MA'  B:ots  an  Wit    for 

gent'rara     who     ara 

particalar  about  crcry 

detail     of    Foetwtar 

Quality,  Workmaoshli,  a*4  CaaferL 

Per  21/- pair 

Ponijn  jxufcwi  txtra.  "irriaee  paid  in  U.S. 

!  HF  "FIFE"  IS  SMART  IN  APPEARANCE  AND  LIGHT  INWBIGHT> 
AND  IS  SPECIALLY  SUITABLE  FOR  COL.  NIAL  WEAR. 

Hand  sewn  from  best  materials.  Box  Ca'f,  Glace  Kid  (tan 
or  black),  all  sizes.  Send  size  (or  worn  boot)  and  P.O.O.  pay. 
able  at  Strathmiiilo  P.O.,  Scotland.     Illustrated  Catalogue  Ira*. 

WHERETgg   TltE   MAIL  OPES— THE   "  FlrT  "   ftflKl 

A.  T.  HOQQ,  No.  138,  STR  ATHMIQLO,  FIFE 

Pioneer  and  Leader  of  the  "  Boota  by  Poat"  trad*.  II 


Home  Spun  real 

Hand  Loom  Woven    HARRIS  AND  LEWIS 

HOMESPUN  TWEED" 


<< 


ALL  SHADES. 

3  0    per    yard,    carriage  paid. 

Special  Price  for  Wholesale  Orders. 

PATTKRNS    OS    APPLICATION    TO 


NEWALL'S 

D        Jrom  HARRIS   TWEED  DEPOT 

Pure  Home-grown 

Wool  only.        STO  RNOWflY.  SCOTLAND 


Agents  wanted  in  Australasia 


Pioneer 
Wood  Pipe 

SOLVES  ALL  PIPING 
DIFFICULTIES. 

From  the  Central  Red 
White  and  Blue  Mine. 
Victoria,  we  received 
the  following  : 

"  Bendigo, 
(<   "Not.   11,   1912. 
"  I    beg    to    state    the 
Wood   Pipes  supplied  by 
your  firm  have  given  the 
best  satisfaction.     The  pipes  have 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.   We 
have  had  no  trouble  with  them  in 
any  way.     Yours  faithfully, 
"  (Sgd.)  G.  KINGSLEY, 

"  Mine  Manager." 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
Free  upon  Application. 

The  Australian 
Wood  Pipe  Co.  Ltd. 

57    YORK   STREET,    SYDNEY 
(Head  Office). 

Works  at  Lane  Cove  River,  N.S.W. 

Footscray,  Vic. 

Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 
Agents  :     John    Chambers    &  Son 
Ltd..  N.Z. 


Clever 
Cartoon 
work  — 
drawn  by 
an  old 
Pupil  of 
the  Press 
Art  School 


Learn  to  Draw! 


The  Cartoonist's  Art  can  be  Acquired, 

Provided  you   have    in    you    the    Drawing    instinct. 
It  is  just  a  case  of  ability  plus  correct  training. 

former  pupil  sent  this  sketch  to  hit  off 
Wilhelm's  weakness.  We  put  it  here  to  show 
the  kind  of  woik  our  Postal  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion teach. 

This    pupil,    like     many    others,    developed    his 

natural  ability  with  the    help    of    our    Courses.     At 

first    it    was    a    spare-time    hobby;     now    he    ranks 

.  j-y.         I  amongst  the  first    half-dozen    Cartoonists    in  Great 

*^W  /         Bri,ain- 

^Isb    I  Learn    to    Illustrate. 

It  will  give  you  pleasure  and    make  you  money. 
Our   Postal  Courses  for    Beginners    and'  Advanced 
'^\l  Students  are  fully  described  in 

mglA  TWO  NEW  ILLUSTRATED   PROSPECTUSES.  Post  Free. 

■\©V^.  Old  pupils,  whose    names    and    work    you   know 

quite    well,    have    illustrated    them.     Either    of    the 
prospectuses    will    be    forwarded  free    of    charge  if 
you  use    the    coupon    below.     If    both    are  desired, 
please  send  6d.  in  stamps. 
Vj^JSBUiUUUUi'.  pRESS  ART  SCH00L   (London). 

Australasian  Representatives  :  JAMES  RODGER  &  CO., 
112DD   Lichfield  Street,  Christchurch,  N.Z. 

Coupon  : 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Preparatory  Prospectus. 

Name 

Address 
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BOO  !     Those  cold  winter  mornings  when  it 
is  so  hard  to  get  up!     The  chill  of  winter 
seems  to  creep  into  every  bone,  and  your 
teeth  chatter  at  the  thought  of  a  cold  water  bath. 

A    Twin    Glower     Radiator    in    your    bath 
room    will    take    the    chill    out    of  the   air    and 
radiate  a  delightful  warmth  while  you  are  bath-v 
ing  and  dressing. 

The  G-E  Twin  Glower  Radiator  is  made 
small  especially  for  small  rooms.  It  is  a  luxury 
that  all  can  afford  and  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without, 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogues,  or  better  still, 
call  at  our  Show  Rooms, 

AUSTRALIAN    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMPANY, 

Corner  QUEEN  &  LITTLE  COLLINS  STREETS,  MELBOURNE. 
Corner  WENTWORTH  ROAD  &  GOULBURN  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


l<fJiflffigBr»WaB 
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OCEAN    TRAVEL. 


NOTICE! 

TRAVELLERS  intending  to' 
embark  on  the  Atlantic  voyage! 
are  reminded  that  a  state  of' 
war  exists  between  Germany' 
and  her  allies  and  GreatBritian 
and  her  allies,  that  the  zone  of 
!war  includes  the  waters  adja- 
cent to  the  British  Lies,  that, 
in  accordance  with  formal  no-! 
tice  given  by  the  Imperial  Ger-| 
;man  Government,  vessels  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  Great  Britian,  or! 
•of  any  of  her  allies,  are  liable  to 
destruction  in  those  waters  and 
that  travellers  sailing  in  the, 
war  zone  on  ships  of  Greatj 
Britian  cr  her  allies  do  sc  at 
their  own  risk. 

IMPERIAL  GERMAN  EMBASSY, 

I   WASHINGTON,  P    C 


OCEAN    TRAVEL. 

CUNARD 


EUROPE  via  LIVERPOOL 

LUSITANIA 

Fastest  and  Largest  Steamer 

now  in  Atlantic'Service  Sails 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1.  10  A.  M. 

'Transylvania   -  Fri ,  May    7,  5  P.M. 

J  Orduna.  -  -'  -  Tues.,  May  18, 10  A.M. 

!  Tuscania.  -  -  -  Fri.,  May  21,  5  P.M. 

!  LUSITANIA.  -  Sat.,Mav29, 10A.M. 
sylvania,  v'^'^'^^^JiP-M- 


THE   ••  DEATH   NOTICE." 

This  interesting  reproduction  from  one  of  New  York's 
daily  papers  shows  the  "  death  notice,"  whose  appearance 
next  to  the  Canard  advertisement  the  clay  the  Lusita 
sailed  is  held  by  the  German  authorities  to  constitute  as 
definite  a  notice  as  a  submarine  can  give,  and  to  absolve 
them   from   blood   guiltiness  in  the  matter. 


i's     Tlrri,  ,r,     10 1  7  J  IS. 


CAPTAIN   GORDON    SMITH,    R.N., 
Second  Member  of  tl  a  Naval    Board,  and  Chairman  of  the  new  Munitions    Committee. 
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A  Year's  War. 

Shortly  after  these  lines  appear  this 
devastating  war  will  have  lasted  a  year. 
For  twelve  months  the  nations  have 
waged  furious  battle  against  each  other 
— for  twelve  months  five  great  Powers 
have  put  forth  their  utmost  strength, 
strained  every  endeavour  to  crush  one 
another.  And  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened during  this  blood}-  and  awful 
year?  Our  too  confident  and  loud- 
shouting  jingoes  ought  as  a- penance  to 
tead  through  the  leaders  that  were  writ- 
ten, the  speeches  that  were  made,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  war.  If 
anything  could  bring  them  to  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  immensity  of  the  task  still 
before  us,  that  exercise  should.  It  should 
also  humble  them  amazingly,  make 
them  more  reasonable,  less  resentful  of 
those  who  have  constantly  pointed  out 
the  foolishness  of  over-confidence  allied 
with  ignorance  of  our  great  enemy's  re- 
sources. Those  year-old  utterances 
make  painful  reading  now.  In  those 
days  the  Russian  steam-roller  was  to 
crush  its  way  to  Berlin,  the  Allies  were 
then  to  triumphantly  dictate  terms  to 
the  Teutonic  Empires  humbled  in  the 
dust.  The  fate  of  the  Kaiser  was  dis- 
cussed, the  manner  in  which  Germanv's 
fleet  was  to  be  limited   was  talked  of. 


Awake  at  Last! 

We  read  of  German  soldiers  flogged 
to  the  front,  of  German  shells  that  did 
not  explode,  of  even  little  Belgium 
being  able  to  hold  this  giant  with  the 
feet  of  clay,  and  so  on,  so  forth.  Had 
anyone  dared  to  predict  last  August 
that,  after  twelve  months  of  desperate 
endeavour  by  the  Allies,  whose  vast  re- 
sources were  on  every  lip,  we  would  see 
France  and  Britain  breaking  themselves 
in  vain  against  the  German  line  of  steel 
in  the  west,  whilst  the  steam-roller, 
broken  and  out  of  joint,  was  being 
hustled  out  of  Poland,  he  would  have 
been  hounded  as  a  pro-German  or 
treated  as  a  lunatic  !  Yet,  painful  as  it 
is,  we  have  to  admit  that  it  is  Germany 
who  has  won  the  victories,  not  the 
Allies  ;  that  if  peace  had  to  be  made 
to-morrow  the  struggle  would  have 
been  won  by  Germany,  not  by  us.  For- 
tunately, there  is  no  prospect  of  an 
earl\-  peace.  Awake  at  last,  after 
twelve  months,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  have  settled  down  with  grim 
determination  to  see  this  thing  through. 
Far  more  impressive  is  the  purposeful 
attitude,  now  everywhere  apparent,  than 
the  wild  and,  in  many  cases  senseless, 
patriotism  which  impelled  many  men 
and  women  too  to  "  kill  the  Kaiser  with 
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their  mouths  "  whilst  their  hands  and 
brains  waited  idly  for  "the  other  fel- 
low "  to  do  something. 

The   Modern  St.  George. 

Twelve  months  ago  who  would  have 
believed  that  Germany  would  be  fully 
equipped   with   everything  her  soldiers 
needed,   and   that  our  statesmen  would 
be  imploring  manufacturers  and  work- 
bring  our   supplies   up   to   the 
German  standard?     Who  would    have 
credited   the   possibility   of    Great   Bri- 
tain copying  Germany  in  order  to  raise 
a    popular   loan    to  carry    on   the   war2 
Who  would  have  imagined  that  our  at- 
tempt to  starve  Germany  would  prove 
an   utter   failure,   and   that  our   people, 
not  the  Germans,  would  be  complaining 
about  the  increased  cost  of  provisions? 
Who  would  have  dreamed  that  enemy 
submarines,   despite  our   immense  fleet, 
would  be  sinking  steamers  with  impun- 
ity within   sight  of   England's  shores? 
Who  would  have  considered  it  possible 
that  the    sick    man    of    Europe  would 
have  been  able  to  hold  Russia,  France 
and  Britain  at  bay?     If  we  look  back 
over  the  year  it   is  a   discouraging    re- 
trospect.    If  we  look  at  things  as  they 
are   at    the     moment    we    might     well 
despair.      If    we   do    this,   without    due 
regard  for  the  future,  things  would  in- 
deed   be    dark.      Fortunately,  there    is 
throughout   the   Empire,   in   France,    in 
Russia  even,  a  buoyant  conviction  that, 
with  each  succeeding    week,    the  Allies 
increase  in  strength,  even    if    Germany 
does  not  appreciably  weaken.     We  feel 
that,   like   St.    George,  the   Allies,   each 
time    they    are    hurled    to  earth,    arise 
stronger,   more   formidable,   nearer   vic- 
tory.      If  it  were  not   for  that   feeling 
which  we   all  share,   grim   and   ghastly 
indeed  would  be  the  outlook.    We  have 
had  many  disappointments,  but  at  last 
we  are  awake,  at  last  we  realise  to  some 
extent  what  we  are  up  against.     Unfor- 
tunately it  must  take  some  time  before 
the  new  energy  which  is  being  shown 
can   translate    itself   into    deeds   which 
will  bring  the  end  of  the  war  appreci- 
ably nearer.     After  a  winter  of  terrible 
hardship  we  looked    for  an   irresistible 
advance  in  the  spring,  but  midsummer 
has  not  seen  it.     Kitchener  may  now  be 
planning   an  autumn    advance — will   it 


materialise?  Will  we  be  ready,  in  a 
word,  to  counter  the  German  onrush  in 
the  west,  which  will  surely  follow  the 
Teutonic  victories  in  the  east  ? 

Through  Evil — Good  ! 

Horrible  as   this    struggle   has    been, 
terrible  as  have  been  the  losses  in  men, 
in  happiness,  in  treasure,  it  has  undoubt- 
edly done  a  great  deal  of  good  already. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  nation  en- 
gaged   will   emerge   the   better   for  the 
awful  trial.     France  will  realise  that  if 
she  hopes  to  remain  a  great  Power  she 
will   have  to   fill   her  cradles  ;    has   al- 
ready taken  steps  to  crush  the  insidious 
snake,  absinthe,  which  was  ruining  the 
nation's  manhood,  body  and  soul.  Rus- 
sia will  inevitably  get  her  ice  free  port 
— if  not   Constantinople,   then   one    on 
the    Persian    Gulf ;    and    she,    too,   has 
realised  that,  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
vodka,  she  will  almost  double  the  effi- 
ciency of  her  workers       The  war    has 
drawn  together  the  wide-flung  Domin- 
ions   of    the    British    Empire    into     a 
close  brotherhood,   has   paved   the  way 
for  that  more  intimate  connection  which 
must   follow  ere   long  ;    and   that   com- 
placency,  that   love  of   self  which  has 
been   getting   more   and   more    marked 
each  year,  especially  in   Great   Britain, 
has  received  so  rude  a  jar  that  people 
in    future  will   think    less  of    personal 
gain,  more  of  the  general  welfare.    Yes, 
the  struggle  has  braced  us  all  up.     The 
pity  of  it  is  that  it  needed  so  gigantic 
a  cataclysm  to  do  it ! 

When  Will  the  War  End? 

Probably  no  question  is  more  fre- 
quently asked  than  this  :  "  When  will 
the  war  end?"  None  certainly  is  an- 
swered in  so  many  ways.  We  have 
notables  returning  from  home  who  con- 
fidently predict  an  early  termination  of 
hostilities;  critics  who  contend  that 
July  will  see  peace  four  parleys  started. 
Then  we  have  those  who  last  August 
talked  airily  of  a  three  months'  con- 
flict, and  then  the  laying  down  of  peace 
terms  by  Russia  and  her  Allies  in  Ber- 
lin, and  who,  having  seen  all  their 
theories  kicked  sky  high  by  the  boot 
"I  German  efficiency,  fly  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  foretell  gloomily  a  pro- 
tracted   campaign    lasting   many   years. 
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The  only  certain  fact  is  that  no  one 
knows  what  will  happen  ;  to  prophesy  is 
vain,  utterly  futile.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  unexpected  happening  may 
alter  the  entire  face  of  the  .struggle. 
The  Kaiser  might  suddenly  die,  the 
Tsar  might  be  assassinated.  Joffre 
might  break  down,  von  Hindenburg  be 
laid  low  by  a  chance  bullet.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  things  so  obvious  that 
the  observer  is  amazed  to  find  how 
many  people  take  no  count  whatever 
of  them.  If  those  who  optimistically 
state  that  the  war  will  end  in  August, 
or  even  sooner,  just  reflected  a  moment 
they  would  promptly  realise  that  whilst 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  conflict 
abruptly  terminating  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  they  must  utterly  banish 
any  feeling  of  joy  over  it.  Surely  all 
who  run  may  read  that  an  end  to  the 
struggle  in  August,  in  October,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  even,  can  only  mean  a 
German  victory,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances even  the  most  ardent  wisher 
that  hostilities  should  cease  could  not 
rejoice. 

"  Beating    Germany   Flat." 

The  most  significant  cable  which  has 
been  published  in  Australia  for  many  a 
day  appeared  a  week  or  two  ago,  under 
the  heading,  "  Allies  Determined."  It  set 
forth  that  Great  Britain  regarded  peace 
overtures  at  the  present  stage  as  prema- 
ture, that  she  is  determined  to  continue 
the  war  till  at  least  the  Germans  are 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory.  If 
talk  like  this  is  really  going  on  at  home 
what  does  it  mean?  What  about  the 
dictating  of  terms  in  Berlin?  Are  we 
to  abandon  our  avowed  intention  of 
"  beating  Germany  flat  "  ?  Are  the 
Allies  going  to  be  contented  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  driving  the  Germans  to  the 
Rhine  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions depends  the  duration  of  the  war. 
If  we  definitely  retreat  from  our  loudly 
asserted  determination  to  crush  Ger- 
many, and  will  consider  a  successful 
end  to  the  terrible  struggle  to  be  a  lame 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum, 
then  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  war 
may  end  early  next  year.  If,  however, 
the  entry  of  the  Allied  armies  in  tri- 
umph into  Berlin  is  a  sine  qua  non,  then 
it    must    be    a    question    of    years,  not 


months.  Just  stop  for  a  minute,  you 
who  are  comforting  yourselves  with  the 
thought  of  an  early  peace,  and  reflect 
what  it  means.  Germany  holds  Bel- 
gium and  most  of  industrial  France, 
nor  is  she  likely  to  be  thrust  back  from 
her  ill-gotten  gains  for  many  months. 
She  holds  much  of  Poland,  and  will,  I 
fear,  soon  hold  much  more.  Admitted 
that  the  resource  of  the  Allies  greatly 
exceed  those  of  Germany,  these  "  great 
potentialities "  are  not  going  to  cut 
much  ice  if  the  Allies  talk  to  Germany 
about  peace  in  August.  The  Kaiser 
two  months  hence,  unless  the  appar- 
ently impossible  happens,  will  still  be 
the  conqueror,  not  the  conquered.  He 
will  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms, 
not  ask  them. 

An  "  Honourable  Peace  "? 

If,  however,  we  force  the  Dardanelles 
and  get  Russia  supplies  which  will  en- 
able her  to  resume  the  offensive,  and 
stop  the  victorious  advance  of  her  foes, 
if  Kitchener's  army  is  at  last  hurling 
itself  against  the  German  entrenchments 
in  Flanders,  and  Joffre,  greatly  rein- 
forced, succeeds  in  breaking  through  to 
Metz,  in  driving  the  enemy  back  into 
Luxemburg,  and  thus  compels  the 
evacuation  of  Belgium,  then  things 
would  be  different.  But  even  then,  after 
immense  sacrifices  in  men  and  treasure, 
far  exceeding  anything  we  have  yet  ex- 
perienced, we  would  only  have  forced 
German}-  back  to  her  own  frontiers.  To 
talk  peace  then  would  be  to  aim  at  what 
might  be  called  by  both  combatants  an 
honourable  termination  of  the  struggle. 
The  Allies  would  then,  at  any  rate,  be 
the  stronger.  They  might  not  be  able 
to  penetrate  into  Germany  herself  at 
once,  but  they  would  obviously  have  the 
ability  to  do  so  in  time.  With  that 
knowledge  they  could  no  doubt  insist 
upon  terms  to  some  extent,  but  there 
would  of  course  be  no  question,  if  the 
conflict  ended  at  that  stage,  of  Ger- 
many paying  any  indemnity  or  sacri- 
ficing any  of  her  colonies,  agreeing  to 
reduce  her  army  and  abandon  the  build- 
ing of  ships.  These  hopes  could  only 
be  translated  into  actualities  if  Germany 
were  soundly  beaten,  and  to  merely 
drive  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser  back  into 
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their  own  land  could  not  be  regarded 
as  "beating  Germany  flat." 

A  Long  War. 

If,  therefore,  we  propose  to  retain  the 
colonies  we  have  wrested  from  German) 
by  force  of  arms,  if  we  intend  to  make 
her  pay  the  interest  on  our  war  loans, 
if  we  wish  to  eliminate  her  entirely  as 
a  rival  on  the  sea,  and  if  we  look  to 
end  for  ever  her  military  system  of 
•  moment,  we  must  do  much  more 
than  drive  her  legions  across  her  bor- 
ders. If  we  are  determined  that  the 
war  shall  go  on  until  we  can  compel  her 
to  agree  to  these  terms,  then  we  must 
definitely  abandon  all  hope  of  an  early 
end  to  the  terrific  struggle.  Peace  in 
August  would  mean  Belgium  a  king- 
dom ruled  over  by  King  Albert  but 
part  of  the  German  Empire,  like 
Bavaria  ;  Germany  astride  Africa  from 
the  Congo  mouth  to  Zanzibar  ;  Poland 
a  buffer  State,  but  dominated  from  Ber- 
lin ;  German^  again  in  the  saddle  in 
o<a,  Neu  Pommern,  and  even  Kiau- 
Chau  ;  the  Turk  still  in  Europe,  with 
suzerainty  again  established  in  Tripoli, 
in  Cyprus,  in  Egypt.  Quite  unthink- 
able, of  course,  but  yet  tacitly  agreed  to 
by  those  who  talk  of  an  August  peace! 

Th3  Russian  Debacle. 

The  outstanding  event  during  June 
was  the  Ausl  '  i  man  effort  in 
Galicia,  which  gave  our  foes  Lemberg, 
and  will  Drobably  give  them  the  whole 
of  Ru  nd.     1  pointed  out  last 

month  that  I  saw  no  hope  for  Lemberg 
and  little  for  Warsaw  unless  the  Rus- 
sians got  ammunition  and  guns,  rifles 
and  maxims  quickly.  The  only  way  in 
which  these  could  roach  them  in  quan- 
tities ■  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
month  has  passed  without  our  having 
been  able  to  force  the  Turk  to  relin- 
quish his  grasp,  or  even  loosen  his  hold, 
on  the  narrow  straits.  The  reasons 
which  caused  the  Russians  to  fall  back 
before  von  Mackensen  and  von  Lm- 
singen  in  June  still  exist,  and  we  may 
look  to  see  a  further  retirement  until 
Poland  is  clear  of  the  Tsar's  troops  and 
Warsaw  falls.  Aln  signs 
that  the  German  f<  •  ing  on 
Warsaw,  but  we  are  confidently  assured 
from    Petrograd    that   the   defences   of 


that  city  are  very  strong.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  will  not  make  very  much  dif- 
ference how  powerful  are  the  protecting 
forts  and  lines  round  Warsaw  itself. 
The  city  will  fall,  if  fall  it  does,  not  by 
direct  assault,  but  by  being  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  Russia.  If,  ere  long,  we  read 
such  names  as  Zamosc,  Cholm  and 
Lublin,  Lomza,  Ostrolenka  and  Ostrov 
in  the  cables,  we  may  give  up  hope  that 
the  Polish  capital  will  escape  capture. 
The  presence  of  the  Germans  at  these 
places  will  mean  that  from  Galicia  and 
from  East  Prussia  armies  are  on  the 
inarch  to  cut  through  Warsaw's  com- 
munications, to  attack  the  city  from  the 
rear,  and  make  a  straight  battle  front 
from  Ossowiec  to  Lemberg. 

Will  Russia  Make  a  Separate  Peace? 

There  has  been  recently  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  rumours  that  German}-  was 
proposing  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia. 
This  must  be  quite  impossible,  no  mat- 
ter how  terrible  the  drubbing  the  Mus- 
covites have  undergone.  For  some  rea- 
son, though,  there  has  always  been  the 
conviction  "in  German  official  circles — if 
we  may  believe  the  neutral  papers — 
that  when  she  was  sufficiently  thrashed 
Russia  would  conclude  a 'separate  peace, 
the  special  agreement  with  her  Allies 
notwithstanding.  It  is  rumoured  that 
after  the  second  battle  of  the  Masurian 
Lakes  negotiations  were  actually 
opened  up,  and  some  agreement  would 
have  been  arrived  at  had  not  Britain 
and  France  stepped  in  and  offered  the 
Tsar  Constantinople,  making  a  prema- 
ture and  disastrous  attack  on  the  Dar- 
danelles as  proof  of  their  earnestness  in 
the  matter.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  that 
yarn,  which  I  have  read  in  several 
papers,  then  the  Germans  certainly  have 
every  ground  for  hoping  that  Russia 
may  be  anxious  to  make  peace  if 
she  loses  Warsaw  and  Poland,  for  thus 
far  there  seems  little  prospect  of  our 
being  able  to  deliver  the  Turkish  capital 
to  her  quickly. 

The  Critical  Point. 

I   cannot,    however,    believe    the  tale, 

it    is    surely  incredible  to    imagine 

Russia     throwing     away     her     present 

chance,   no   matter   how  terribly  she   is 

battered,  how  immense  her  loss  in  men 
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and  territory.  Never  again  can  she  hope 
for  such  a  combination  of  Powers  on 
her  side.  France,  her  lukewarm  friend, 
Britain,  her  age-long  enemy,  Japan,  her 
recent  foe — all  are  banded  together, 
pledged  to  give  her  that  ice- free  port 
for  which  she  has  so  long  schemed  and 
striven,  that  pearl  of  the  Orient,  which 
must  carry  with  it  the  domination  of  the 
Balkans  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
This  is  a  chance  which  would  not  occur 
again  for  centuries.  No  defeat,  how- 
ever drastic,  could,  under  these  circum- 
stances, induce  her  to  abandon  the  fight 
to  make  a  servile  peace  behind  the  back 
of  her  Allies,  no  matter  how  advan- 
tageous to  herself  it  might  be.  Yet 
the  Germans  are  quite  convinced  that, 
ere  long,  a  separate  peace  will  be  con- 
cluded with  the  Russians,  but  then  they 
are  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  force 
the  Dardanelles,  and  unless  we  do  we 
cannot  give  Russia  the  one  thing  she 
covets  above  all  others.  This  reasoning 
brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  abso- 
lute need  there  is  to  get  the  Turks  out 
of  Gallipoli,  shows  once  more  that  there 
is  the  most  critical  spot  in  the  entire 
battle  front. 

Russian   Help  Needed. 

The  need  for  keeping  Russia  with  us 
is  obvious.  Without  her  what  chance 
have  the  other  Allies  against  the  Teu- 
tonic Empires,  which  thus  far  have  suc- 
cessfully defied  Europe  in  arms?  We 
like  to  say  that,  even  without  the  power- 
ful help  of  the  Tsar,  France  and  Britain 
and  Italy  could  still  win  out  ;  lout  even 
as  our  lips  frame  the  words,  in  our  in- 
most hearts  we  know  that  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  the  most  skilled  of  the 
skilful,  would  go  down  before  the 
human  avalanche  of  the  entire  German 
army  launched  against  the  western 
lines.  Fortunately,  disastrous  as  may 
be  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  forces,  Rus- 
sia herself  cannot  be  seriously  endan- 
gered by  the  German  hosts.  They  may 
take  Warsaw,  they  may  overrun  the 
whole  of  Poland — what  then  ?  The 
Kaiser  dare  not  invade  mighty  Russia. 
Her  vital  parts  are  un-get-at-able.  She 
cannot  be  wounded  to  the  death  like 
France  or  Italy  by  an  army  thrust  for- 
ward to  her  capital.     She  is  practically 


invulnerable.  All  that  Germany  can 
hope  for  is  the  shortening  of  her  eastern 
battle  front  by  some  200  miles  by  aa- 
vancing  to  the  boundary  of  Poland  to 
the  River  Bug.  This  would  release 
many  hundred  thousands  of  men  for 
use  in  the  west.  Whilst  we  may  dis- 
miss, I  think,  any  fear  of  Russia 'weak- 
ening and  coming  to  terms  with  her  ter- 
rible adversary,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  themselves 
believe  such  a  happening  entirely  pos- 
ile. 

The  Fate  of  Warsaw. 

Russian  defeat  is  nothing  like  so 
serious  for  Russia  herself  as  it  is  for 
France  and  Britain.  We  may  hope  for 
a  German  rush  across  the  'Bug  into 
Russia  proper,  but  we  are  not  likely  to 
hear  of  it.  This  river  is  a  natural  fron- 
tier. On  the  Polish  side  the  country 
is  flat  and  open.  On  the  Russian  side 
it  is  heavily  wooded,  utterly  unsuitable 
for  military  operations,  a  country  easily 
defended,  hard  to  manoeuvre  in.  The 
Germans  will  never  venture  into  it,  as 
the  reports  from  Petrograd  now  sug- 
gest ;  they  will  be  contented  with  hav- 
ing won  back  Galicia,,  with  having  ex- 
pelled the  Russians  from  Poland.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  hope  of  saving 
Warsaw  is  in  France.  If  the  French 
and  British  offensive  develops  notably, 
and  begins  to  break,  not  merely  bend, 
the  German  line,  then  the  enemy  may 
find  themselves  compelled  to  hurry 
forces  from  the  east  to  save  the  position 
in  the  west.  The  Russians  then  might 
made  headway  against  their  formidable 
adversaries,  and  the  Polish  capital  may 
be  rescued  from  its  dangerous  position. 
Failing  a  mighty  effort  in  Flanders,  the 
Argonne  and  Alsace,  I  can  see  no 
escape  for  Warsaw. 

What    Italy's   incoming    Has  Achieved. 

The  campaign  between  Italy  and 
Austria  goes  slowly.  Practically  all  the 
news  we  get  comes  from  Rome,  and 
these  Italian  communiques  chronicle 
altogether  too  uniform  successes.  De- 
spite the  steady  advance  announced, 
fighting  is  still  going  on  along  the 
Isonzo  River,  which  is  nowhere  more 
than  eight  miles   from  the  Italian  bor- 
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der.     The  Austrian  strategic  frontier  is  very  little  value  to  the  Allies.     In  fact, 

to  the  east   of   this   river.       The  report  the  only    immediate   relief   experienced 

that  the    Italian    troops,    after    several  will  be  the  liberation  of  the  French  fleet 

weeks' siege,  had  occupied  Gorizia,  is  un-  from  its  duty  of  bottling  up  the  Aus- 

ofhcial,  and  has  not  yet  been  confirmed,  trian   warships   in   the   Adriatic.     That, 

The  advances  into  the  terribly  difficult  at  any  rate,  will  be  a  duty  assumed  by 

country  of  the  Tyrol,  although  won  by  Admiral  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi.     There  is 

brilliant    effort,    are    not  of  any    great  no     war     between     Italy     and    Turkey 

moment,    apart     of    course,     from     the  either,    and    Italy   has  definitely   stated 

need     of      securing      the      approaches  that   she  has  no  men  or  ships  she  can 

before     attacking    the    main     Austrian  spare  to  help  us  subdue  Gallipoli.    Ger- 

positions.        At      present      the     Italian  man    gold,   it    is   well    known,    has  de- 

situation      is      rather      puzzling,      and  \  eloped     Northern    Italy,  has  founded 

indeed   disappointing.     We   confidently  wast    industrial  enterprises   there.      War 

hoped  that  the  incoming  of  Italy  would  would,   of   course,   seriously  imperil,  if 

compel  Austria  to  slacken  in  her  efforts  not     entirely    destroy,    many    valuable 

tinst  Russia,  even  force  Germany  to  German   undertakings.      Germany,    one 

fall   back  to  shorter  defensive  lines  in  can  easily  see — apart  from  fierce  resent- 

the  west.     Thus  far  the  participation  of  ment  at  the  action  of  her  late  Ally    in 

the  Roman  State  has  had    no  influence  striking   her    from    behind — has     every 

whatever  on  the  fighting  in    the  other  reason   to    conserve    her    energies    and 

theatres  of  war.     Not  a  single  German  keep  out  of  the  struggle, 
soldier  has  been  detached  to  oppose  the 

advance  of  King  Victor's  troops,  nor  ,s  There  an  Understanding? 
has  Austria  apparentlv  found  it  neces-  Germany's  present  attitude  is  quite 
sary  to  send  troops  from  Galicia  to  de-  understandable,  but  why  is  Italy  fight- 
fend  Trieste.  Our  high  hopes  built  on  mg  only  with  Austria?  Why  does  she 
Italy  have  been  unrealised.  This  for-  not  hurl  herself  wholeheartedly  into  the 
midable  addition  to  the  enemies  of  the  fray  and  rush  to  the  help  of  the  Allies? 
central  empires  has  hardly  affected  them  As  I  emphasised  last  month,  Italy  did 
a|-  a]i  not  go  to  war  as  a  protest  against  Ger- 
man methods  of  conducting  the  cam- 
A   Local  War?  paign,   or  because    of   the  violation  of 

Some  of  our  experts  expected  even  Belgian  territory.  No  ;  she  denounced 
more  than  the  weakening  of  Austro-  the  Triple  Alliance,  of  which  she  was  a 
German  attack  in  the  east,  the  with-  party,  on  technical  grounds,  and  then, 
drawal  of  troops  from  the  west.  They  the  way  clear,  declared  war  against 
counted  on  Italian  help  at  the  Darda-  Austria  because  the  latter  refused  to 
nelles  ;  on  Italian  assistance  to  Serbia,  agree  to  the  Italian  demands  for  the 
Those  of  us  who  anticipated  that  the  cession  of  territory.  Italy  deliberately 
business-like  Italians  would  stick  went  to  war  to  get  by  force  of  arms 
strictly  to  getting  what  they  wanted,  what  she  could  not  get  by  negotiation, 
and  would  refuse  to  help  the  Allies  and  is  carefully  carrying  out  her  pro- 
directly,  have  proved  truer  prophets,  gramme.  We  joyfully  imagined  that 
The  attitude  of  German}-  towards  the  she  was  coming  in  to  help  us — she  came 
Allies'  new  recruit  is,  however,  difficult  in  to  help  herself.  That  is  what  it 
to  account  for.  Obviously,  the  Kaiser  looks  like,  and  if  hostilities  do  not 
hopes  to  keep  the  Austro-Italian  soon  break  out  between  Italy  and  Ger- 
struggle  local,  to  confine  it  entirely  to  many,  or  Italy  and  Turkey,  we  are 
northern  Italy  and  the  Austrian  pro-  almost  compelled  to  the  conclusion 
vinces  in  dispute.  If  he  can  do  that,  that,  ere  he  quitted  Rome,  von  Buelow 
by  not  moving  to  attack  Italy,  if  the  came  to  some  sort  of  understanding 
Italian  Government  by  not  declaring  with  the  Italian  Government.  Let  us 
war  against  Germany  tacitly  acquiesces  hope,  however,  that  that  assumption  is 
in  this  limitation  of  the  conflict,  then  entirely  wrong,  and  that  Italian  inter- 
the  coming  in  of  Italy,  so  long  expected,  vent  ion  is  going  to  mean  all  we  origin- 
hailed  with  such  joy,  is  going  to  be  of  ally  anti<  ip  ited.     Even  if  it  happens  to* 
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be  correct,  we  can  take  great,  and  quite 
legitimate,  comfort  from  the  fact,  that 
it  is  about  as  impossible  to  run  a  local 
war  within  a  gigantic  European 
struggle  as  it  is  to  play  round  in  a 
powder  magazine  with  squibs  and 
crackers  without  a  terrible  explosion 
following 


ig- 


What  of  Bulgaria? 

Bulgaria  of  all  the  Balkan  States 
has  so  faithfully  preserved  her  neutral- 
ity that  no  one  knows  on  which  side 
the  fence  old  Tsar  Ferdinand  will 
alight.  News  of  events  in  the  Balkans 
is  so  utterly  unreliable  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  come  to  any  reasonable 
conclusion  as  to  what  is  going  on  there. 
Adrianople  is  reported  evacuated  by 
the  Turks,  but  that  report  has  been  cir- 
culated many  times  since  the  outbreak 
of  war.  Negotiations  between  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania  are  reported  to  be  pro- 
gressing favourably.  They  have  been 
doing  that  ever  since  the  struggle 
began.  Roumania,  we  have  been  told 
hundreds  of  times  by  well-informed 
correspondents,  was  on  the  eve  of  com- 
ing in,  but  she  has  not.  German  nego- 
tiations with  Bulgaria  have  failed  for 
the  Nth  time.  Pourparlers  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  been  broken 
off  one  day,  resumed  the  next,  and  so 
on,  and  so  forth.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  we  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
position.  YYe  are  therefore  reduced  to 
judging  the  critical  situation  from  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  Balkan 
peoples. 

All  Hangs  on  the  Dardanelles. 

They  all  dislike  each  other.  Bul- 
garia has  a  grudge  against  Roumania 
and  Serbia,  especially  the  latter,  but 
Ferdinand  is  a  very -shrewd  person,  a 
Bourbon  of  the  most  commercial  type. 
He  would  not  allow  prejudice  to  stand 
in  the  light  of  advantage  for  a  moment. 
He,  however,  owns  vast  estates  in  Hun- 
gar}  -,  which  would  be  endangered  at 
once  if  he  joined  the  Allies.  Obviously, 
therefore,  he  will  make  no  move  in  that 
direction  until  the  fate  of  the  Darda- 
nelles is  decided.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  will  join  Germany  yet.  If  we  may 
believe  Dr.  Dillon,  he  has  already  had 
so  great  a  bribe  offered  him  by  Russia 


to  remain  neutral  that  he  will  do  so 
until  it  is  quite  obvious  who  is  going  to 
win.  Roumania,  too,  will  hardly  come 
in  until  Austria  is  being  beaten  ;  cer- 
tainly not  whilst  she  is  victorious.  In 
any  case,  Roumana  would  probably  pre- 
fer Turkey  to  Russia  at  Constantinople, 
for  to  have  a  trade  rival  sitting  in  the 
only  gate  through  which  you  can  send 
your  goods  is  never  very  pleasant.  Rus- 
sia and  Roumania  export  the  same  pro- 
ducts, and  whilst  there  is  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  none  between 
Roumania  and  Germany,  as  the  latter 
exports  manufactured  articles  almost 
solely.  I  think  we  may  assume  that 
neither  Bulgaria  nor  Roumania  will 
move  yet  awhile.  Greece,  of  course,  is 
less  likely  to  keep  out  of  it. 

At  the  Dardanelles. 

Italy's     intimation    that     she    cannot 
possibly  spare  any  men  to  help  in  the 
Dardanelles    is    disappointing,    but   ex- 
pected.       Italy     has     come     into     the 
struggle    in    a   businesslike    way.      She 
wants  something,  and  is  proceeding  to 
take  it — if  she  can.     She  has  no  time  to 
spare  for  outside  affairs  from  which  she 
will    draw    no    direct    benefit.      At    the 
same  time  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  to  take  the  Dardanelles  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Turks  getting 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  men  on  to 
the   Gallipolitan    peninsula.      Our   sub- 
marines will  stop  transport  via  the  Sea 
of    Marmora,    but    to  block     munitions 
crossing   the   narrow   straits   themselves 
we  will  have  to  possess  ourselves  of  the 
Asiatic  shore.      To    do   this  would    de- 
mand  a   formidable  army,  and   a   hun- 
dred    thousand     Italians     might    have 
done   the    business.       If    they  are    not 
available,  we  might  possibly  get  Greeks 
—if  the  bribe  offered   is  large  enough. 
Our  men  are  giving  a  splendid  account 
of  themselves,  and  by  dogged  persist- 
ence   are    wresting   Gallipoli    from    the 
Turks,    inch    by    inch,    foot     by    foot. 
Their  gallantry  and  valour  are  now  re- 
cognised the  world  over.    The  most  dis- 
quieting thing  in  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign is  the  appearance  of  German  sub- 
marines in  the  ^Egean  Sea.     The  recent 
inactivity  of    our    ships — shelling    has 
been  carried    on    by    destroyers    only — - 
seems  to  show  that  care  has  to  be  taken, 
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and  that  the  enemy  underwater  crafi 
have  temporarily,  at  any  rate,  compelled 
our  battleships  to  abandon  the  attack. 
It  the  submarines  are  not  quickly  de- 
stroyed the  situation  will  be  serious,  be- 
c  ause  the  land  ive  no   spei  ial 

ans,  have  relied  upon  the  fleet  to 
subdue  the  enemy   fo  ts    and  entrench- 
nts. 

Raising   £800,000,000. 

The  Silver  Bullel  article  last  month 
e  some  account  ot  the  huge  cost  of 
the  war,  and  the  way  in  winch  the  dif- 
ferent belligerent  Powers  were  raising 
money.  Suae  thai  summary  appeared 
Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  the  new  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  given  par- 
ticulars of  the  huge  new  war  loan  which 
is  now  being  floated  in  Great  Britain. 
It  resembles  very  closely  that  issued  by 
ny  described  last  .month.  Like 
the  German  one,  it  has  been  mule  acces- 
sible to  everyone  ;    it   is  thus   the   first 

pular  loan  ever  raised  in  England. 
The  Chancellor  has  followed  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  arrangements  for  small 
amount  e  paid  in  at  post  offices  and 

all  banks.  He  has  even  gone  a  little 
further,  and  is  using  all  insurance  offices 
for  the  purpose.  Like  the  German,  too, 
this  loan  is  unlimited,  so  that  all  stock- 
applied  for  will  be  allotted.  It  is 
expected  that  between  £6oo,ooo,oco 
and  £800,000,000  will  be  subscribed. 
even  if  the  larger  sum  be  raised, 
the  colossal  amount  will  practically  all 
have  been  expended  before  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  British  financial 
year  are  over  !  That  is  to  say,  by  Sep 
tember  30  the  Home  Government  will 
have  to  begin  incurring  expenditure 
which  will  have  to  be  met,  temporarily, 
Treasury  bills,  and,  during  the 
second  six  months  of  the  year,  will  have 
to  make  arrangements  for  floating  a 
loan  to  bring  in,  at  the  very  least,  an 
equal  amount. 

A    £1,000,000,000    Deficit. 

In  introducing  his  budget,  earlier  in 
the  year,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  indicated 
that' the  cost  of  the  war,  up  to  March 
31,  had  been  £360,000,000.  This  had 
been  met  by  the  first  loan  for 
£350,000,000.  He  estimated  that  we 
would  require  £516,000,000  to  carry  on 


the  war  until  September  30,  191 5,  after 
deducting  the  money  the  new  taxes 
would  bring  in.  He  stated,  however, 
that  a  further  six  months  of  war  would 
1  r.ly  entail  an  added  expenditure  of 
{ .^)O,000,OO0,  making  a  total  deficit  of 
12,322,000  by  March  31.  1916,  "to 
be  raised  somehow."  The  then  Chancel- 
lor based  his  estimates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  war  would  only  cost 
i-1, 1 00,000  per  day.  Mr.  McKenna  has 
since  asserted  that  it  is  costing 
£3,000,000,  and  will  probably  entail  an 
even  greater  daily  expenditure.  If, 
therefore,  we  add  £1,000,000  a  day  to 
Mr.  George's  figures  tor  the  second  half 
year,  we  get  a  sum  of  £  1 ,000,000,000  to 
be  raised  by  loan  before  March  31,  191 6. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Home  Government 
will  probably  have  had  to  face  a  deficit,, 
not  of  ^862,000,000  as  assumed,  but  of 
over  £1,000,000,000  by  March  31,   1916. 

Partly  a  Conversion  Loan. 

There  is  one  feature  in  which  the 
British  war  loan  differs  materially  from 
the  German.  Holders  of  stock  in  cer- 
tain specified  securities  are  permitted  to 
convert  them  into  stocks  in  the  new 
loan.  That  is  to  say,  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  amount  raised  will  not  be  in 
cash  at  all,  will  merely  be  a  transfer- 
ence of  the  Government's  liability  from 
one  account  to  another.  It  is,  therefore, 
obviously  to  some  extent  a  conversion 
loan,  and  whilst  subscriptions  to  it  may 
reach  the  splendid  total  of  £800,000,000 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  quarter  of  it, 
or  even  more,  may  be  represented  by 
converted  stocks,  and  that  only 
£500,000,000,  or  £600,000,000,  will  be 
realised  in  actual  cash  which  can  be 
I  to  liquidate  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  war  loan  is  to  carry  4.1,  per 
cent.,  and  is  being  issued  at  par.  It  will 
be  repaid  at  par  on  December  I,  1945, 
or  at  any  time  on  or  after  December  31, 
[925.  Xo  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount 
to  be  subscribed.  The  stock  will  be 
liable,  and  without  fee.  Holders 
of  certain  recognised  securities  can  con- 
vert them  into  stock  in  the  new-  loan  on 
very  advantageous  terms,  but  only  if 
they  have  already  subscribed  for  an 
amount  in  the  present  war  loan  equal  to 
die  value  of  the  stock  they  wish  to  con- 
vert. 
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The  Offer  to  Stock  Holders.  they  would  actually  be  able  to  produce 
Naturally  the  Government  is  anxious  what  is  required,  and  even  if  they  could; 
to  extend  the  time  in  which  the  first  war  whether  the  making  of  shells  would  be 
loan    must    be    redeemed,    consequently  the  best  form  the  proffered  help  should 
we  find  that  subscribers  to  it  may  con-  take.      It    is  to    find    this    out    that    the 
vert.      It  will   be   remembered   that   this  Munitions   Committee  has  been  created 
first  loan  was  issued  at  95,  and  carried  It   has  already   got   busy,    and   its   per- 
3i   per  cent,  interest  only.     Holders  of  sonnel  makes  certain  that   it  will  carry 
that  stock  who  take  up  .£100  worth  of  out  its  work  efficiently.     The  chairman 
new  war  loan  bonds,  may  exchange  an  is  Captain  Gordon  Smith,  second  mem- 
amount   not  exceeding   £100  (nominal)  ber  of  the  Naval   Board.     He  and  his 
of  the  3  *7  per  cent,  loan  (for  which  they  colleagues     on     the     Board — of    which 
paid  £gs)   for  £100  worth  of  the  new  Admiral  Creswell  is  the  first  member — 
4^  per  cent,  loan  by  making  a  cash  pay-  have  done  yeoman  service  since  the  out- 
ment    of    £5.      Fully-paid     war     loan  break  of  war.     Their  work  has  not  been 
(November)  stock  was  being  quoted  at  trumpeted  from  the  housetops.  In  fact, 
94  when  the  new  loan  was  announced,  many    people   hardly    know    that    they 
Clearly  the  inducement  to  subscribers  to  exist,  vet  so  well  have  they  performed 
the    first  war  loan  to  take  stock  in  the  the  difficult  task  they  had   to  do   that 
second,  in  order  to  be  able  to  convert,  the  Admiralty  has  gone  out  of  its  way 
has     been     made     exceedingly     attrac-  to  commend  them  most  highly,  and  the 
tive.     The  bait  held   out  to  holders  of  British    Government  has   formally    ex- 
Consols   is  also  considerable.     At  pre-  pressed   its   "  high   appreciation   of   the 
sent    i\  per  cent.   Consols    are    quoted  services    the  Australian    Navy    and   the 
at    66^,    which   means,    of   course,   that  Board    have    rendered      the     Empire." 
the    holder  of    £\oo    worth    of    stock  Not   only   had   the   Board   to   keep   our 
vvould    get    £66    10s.    if    he   sold.     The  Fleet  supplied  with    all  it  required,  to 
Government  offers  any  holder  of  Consols  keep  track  in  every  possible  way  of  the 
who  subscribes  for  £100  worth  of  the  movements  of  the  German  ships,  to  act 
new   loan,    to  exchange   £7^    (nominal)  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Ad- 
Consol  stock  (worth  £49  17s.  6d.  in  the  miralty  and  our  Fleet  ;    it  had  also  to 
market)  for  £50  worth  in  the  war  loan,  carry  out  all  the  arrangements   for  the 
The  new  stock  thus  obtained  would  be  transports    which    took    our    troops    to 
negotiable,  and  would  bring  the  holder  Egypt,   had     to    assume    the   responsi- 
in  £2  5s.  per  annum  instead  of  £1    17s.  bility    for   their   safe   conveyance    from 
6d.     The  offers  to  holders  of  annuities  Melbourne  to  Cairo, 
to   convert   are  equal ly   attractive.      To 

judge  by  the  cables  which  have  already  The  Munltlons  Committee. 

reached  Australia,  there  is  a  great  deal  Captain  Gordon  Smith  went  as  Naval 

of  conversion  being  done,  and  it  would  Officer    in    charge    of   the   twenty-eight 

not  be  surprising  to  find  that  as  much  transports  which  took  the  first  Austra- 

of  a  third,  of  what  we  confidently  ex-  lian   contingents    to    the   land     of     the 

pect  will  be  the  largest  loan  ever  floated  Pharaohs.      As  Admiral  of  this  fleet  of 

in  the  world,  will  be  obtained  by  con-  ships,  commanded  by  merchant  captains 

version— a  book-keeping  entry  merely.  with   but   little   knowledge   of   keeping 

station,  of  manoeuvring  together,  or  of 
The  Work  of  the  Naval  Board.  the  commonest  fleet  tactics,  he  gave  a 
Lloyd  George's  strenuous  appeals  to  remarkable  demonstration  of  ability 
masters  and  men  in  Great  Britain  ap-  and  seamanship,  the  entire  fleet  reach- 
pear  to  be  bearing  fruit,  for  the  output  ing  Alexandria  without  the  slightest 
of  munitions  of  war  has  already  greatly  mishap.  As  his  colleague  on  the  Corn- 
increased.  Everyone  naturally  wants  mittee  he  has  Captain  Thring,  who,  as 
to  help  the  mother  land  in  her  need,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence,  was  re- 
but how  best  to  do  so  is  a  difficult  prob-  sponsible  for  the  collection  and  trans- 
ient Here  in  Australia  many  firms  has-  mission  of  that  information  the  Home 
tened  to  offer  to  make  shells  and  other  Government  has  acknowledged  it  found 
munitions,   but   it   is   doubtful   whether  so  exceedingly  useful.     As  Director  of 
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Naval  Ordnance  he  has  just  that  tech- 
nical knowledge  needed  so  urgently  in 
this  tunc  of  stress.  ["he  oilier  members 
nel  Dangar,  chief  of  Military 
Ordnance;  Mr.  Bell,  chemical  advisor 
to  the  Defence  Department  ;  and  Mr. 
Leitch,  who  is  the  link  between  the  ex- 
perts and  the  business  men  of  Australia. 
As  advisors  the  Committee  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  Dr.  Lyle,  F.R.S., 
and  technical  men  at  the  University  of 
Melbourne. 

Producing  Our  Own  Munitions  of  War. 

It   may  not    be  possible  to   give  the 
British      Government     much       material 
assistance  just   yet,  but  here,  obviously, 
is      splendid  opportunity  to  make  Aus- 
tralia   self-contained,    so    far   as   muni- 
tions of  war  are  concerned.     Our  cordite 
factory  can,  and   does,  supply  us  with 
considerably  more  ammunition  than  we 
need.     In  time,  no  doubt,  our  Lithgow 
factory  will  be  able  to  turn  out  all  the 
rifles     we    require.      The    arrangements 
now   contemplated    by    the    Munitions 
Committee  should  have  in  view  the  per- 
manent production  of  shells  and  guns 
for   the   Australian    forces      If  it    does 
nothing  else  than  make  certain  of  this 
it   will    have   performed    a   good   work. 
One  way  in  which  Australian  manufac- 
turers might  help  is  in  the  production 
of  other  things,  not    necessarily    solely 
for  war  purposes,  usually  turned  out  by 
British   factories  now  entirely   engaged 
on  munitions  of  war.  The  disadvantage 
there,  however,  would  be  the  relatively 
high    cost    of    production    here,     which 
always    makes    it    impossible    for     our 
manufactured  articles  to  compete  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.     If  our  manufac- 
turers can  help  they  will  make  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  so  to  do — of  that  we 
may  be  sure,  nor  will   the  workmen  be 
one  whit  behind  them  in  patriotism. 

Exacting  Standards. 

Special  steel  is  required  for  shell- 
making,  and  until  the  latest  models  of 
shrapnel  shell  come  from  London  a 
start  cannot  be  made.  The  testing  of 
the  finished  articles  by  experts  will  be 
rather  a  difficult  matter,  as  the  War 
Office  at  home  does  not  seem  able  to 
spare  anyone  for  the  purpose.  There 
.are  difficulties  naturally,   and   many  of 


them   have   been   pointed   out.      Hardly 
enough    stress   has,   however,   been    laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  making  of  muni- 
tions is  a  very  exact  science.     Obviously 
man\-  of  the  firms  who  have  offered  to 
help   have   not    the  necessary    facilities. 
The  heart  is  willing,  but  the  equipment 
is  weak.      Rule-of-thumb   methods    are 
no  good  at  all.     The  worker~to  a  thirty- 
second    or  even    a    sixty-fourth    of    an 
inch  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  micro- 
meter man.     In  Australia,  although  the 
workman   is   as   skilful    as  his   English 
rere,   is  probably   more  intelligent, 
and   has   greater  initiative,   he  has  not 
thus   far  been  in  the  habit  of  working 
to    micrometer    measurements,    and    for 
him  to  learn  so  to  do  will  require  con- 
siderable   practice.      The    great     work- 
shops in  the  United  States    have    been 
able  to    take    up    the    manufacture   of 
shells    easily,    because     they     turn    out 
standard  parts,  the  essential  thing  about 
which  is  that  the}7  must  all  be  absolutelv 
alike — there  must  not  be  a  hair's-breadth 
difference    between     them.       Men     who 
have  not  been  required  to  work  to  this 
microscopic    exactitude    would     natur- 
al]}-  find     it    exceedingly    difficult    to 
abandon   the  methods   amply  sufficient 
for   ordinary    requirements,    and    adopt 
these   far   more   exacting  standards 

Cerman    Losses. 

Some  wildly  fantastic  figures  have 
been  given,  which  pretend  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  careful  calculation,  based  on  the 
casualty  lists  of  the  Germans.  One  such 
calculator  even  managed  to  convince 
himself  that  the  Germanic  losses  had 
already  reached  the  stupendous  total 
of  over  4,000,000  !  Even  the  most  con- 
vinced optimist  must  hesitate  to  believe 
that  the  Allies  can  have  inflicted  so  ter- 
rible a  punishment  on  our  foes.  A  Dan- 
ish inventor — calculator,  I  mean — placed 
the  losses  at  2,750,000  in  April.  It  is 
not  a  popular  thing  to  say  that  one  be- 
lieves the  figures  the  Germans  them- 
selves give — nor  many  say  is  it  a  sane 
thing  to  do.  The}-  argue  that  the 
casualties  have  been  so  appalling  that 
•  German  authorities  will  certainly 
endeavour  to  minimise  them.  Therein  I 
differ.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather 
from  neutral  papers,  there  has  been 
little  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  German 
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leaders  to  minimise  the  task  before 
them,  or  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  censorship  exercised  over  letters 
from  the  front  ;  British  newspapers  are 
on  sale  in  Berlin,  and  other  cities,  as 
are  also  pamphlets  and  books  about  the 
war  by  English  and  French  authors. 
Casualty  lists  have  been  published  re- 
gularly. The  admission  of  heavy  losses 
is  no  more  likely  to  weaken  the  German 
conviction  that  the  nation  is  fighting 
for  its  very  existence  than  our  terrible 
casualty  lists  impair  our  determination 
to  see  the  thing  through.  In  fact,  the 
more  serious  the  losses  the  more  grimly 
set  are  we.  It  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  the  Germans  have  somewhat  the 
same  feelings  as  we  do. 

What  the  Germans  Say. 

Their  latest  report  gives  the  Prussian 
casualties    as     1,200,000.      To   this    we 
have  to  add  the  losses  of  the  States  of 
Bavaria,      Saxon}-      and      YVurtemberg. 
Those  of  Baden  and  the  other  smaller 
States   are    included    in    the    Prussian 
total.     The  population  of  the   German 
Empire     is     65,000,000 ;     of      Bavaria, 
7,000,000 ;      Saxon}-,     4,800,000 ;       and 
YVurtemberg,    2,400,000.      Working    the 
thing    out    on    a    population     basis — a 
fairly  safe  thing  to   do — we  find   that, 
as  the  casualties  from  Prussia  and  the 
smaller    States    with    a    population    of 
51,000,000  came  to    1,200,000,  those   of 
the  three  remaining  States,  with  a  popu- 
lation of   14,000,000,  would   amount  to 
330,000.       YVe    get    thus     a    total     of 
1,530,000,  which  ma}-,  I  think,  be  taken 
as  being  fairly  accurate.      This  would 
hardly  include  losses  after  the  end  of 
April.    The  British  losses  to  the  end  of 
Ma}-   were,  says    Mr.    Asquith,    258,000. 
Those  for  June  are  said  to  have  reached 
65,000,     making    a    total    to    date     of 
320,000.     The  missing  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
list    are    far    more   numerous    than    the 
prisoners    held     in     Germany.       Berlin 
claims  to  have  20,000.     The  number  of 
missing    in    Mr.    Asquith's    list    is    over 
'      Taking  his  list,  we  find  that 
there  are  three  men  wounded  to  one  man 
killed.      If   the    same   proportion   holds 
with    the    enemy    their    loss  in    killed 
should      be     380,000 ;       in      wounded, 
1,140,000.     Experience  has  proved  that 


60  per  cent,  of  the  wounded  return  to 
the  front.  The  Germans  claim  70  per 
cent.  This  would  leave  40  per  cent.,  or 
456,000,  of  no  further  military  use.  YVe 
therefore  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  if 
we  may  rely  on  the  German  figures  for 
Prussia,  Germany  lost  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  war,  836,000  soldiers,  dead 
and  disabled,  plus  the  missing,  said  to 
be  about  115,000 — a  total  pf  951,000. 
Say  a  million  men  in  all.  The  men 
liable  to  service  this  year,  some  400,000, 
and  some  2,000,000  volunteers,  will  be 
available  to  make  up  this  wastage.  The 
chance  of  German  collapse  through  lack 
of  men,  is,  therefore,  on  examination, 
not  worth  very  much. 


THE    COMMONWEALTH. 


A  Deficit  of  £15,000,000. 

The  Commonwealth  accounts  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  showed  a  deficit  of 
no    less    than    £15,000,000,   which    has 
been    met    by     borrowing     £14,100,000 
from  the  Home  Government  and  by  the 
issue    of    Treasury    bills.     This  is  war 
time  ;  the  Empire  is  fighting  for  its  life, 
consequently  no   serious    criticism    has 
been  made    of    the    manner    in    which 
Federal    finances    have   been    handled. 
The  time  must  come  though  when  many 
things  are  cleared  up,  and  then  it  will 
be  found  that  the  forecast  I  made  over 
a   year   ago   has  come   absolutely   true. 
Writing  before  the  war,   I   pointed  out 
that    the    Treasurer,    whether    he    were 
Liberal  or  Labour,  would  find  himself 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  raising 
at  least  £3,000,000  by  additional  taxa- 
tion.     Automatic     increases     amounted 
to  £1,260,000,  so  that  had  the  war  not 
intervened  the  total  expenditure  would 
have  been  £24,500,000,  the  revenue  only 
£21,700,000     The  additional  taxes  Mr. 
Fisher  imposed   made  the  revenue  rise 
by  £600,000,   to  £22,360,000.      So   that 
under     ordinary      circumstances      there 
would  have  been   a  deficit  of   at   least 
£2,000,000.    x\ccording  to  Mr.    Fisher's 
June   statement,    ordinary   revenue    and 
expenditure    balanced    however.       The 
reason  for  this  unexpected  happening  is 
quickly   found.     It  was  inevitable  that 
our  peace  time  defence  bill  would  have 
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been  well  over  -;.  ;.i  00,000  this  year;  it 
was  £4,750,000  last,  and  had  been  ad- 
mittedly starved.  Mr.  Fisher's  figures 
show  that  the  ordinary  services  of  de- 
fence only  absorbed  £2,997,000  in 
1914-1 5.  Obviously,  then,  we  are  spend- 
ing little  more  than  half  the  necessary 
amount  on  the  services,  or,  what  is  much 
more  likely,  that  the  missing  £2,000,000 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  British  War 
Loan,  and  so  closely  connected  are  ex- 
peditionary forcrs  and  home  defence 
es  that  the  Treasurer  was  perfectly 
justified  in  using  the  money  in  this  way 
and  debiting  the  ordinary  services  with 
£2,997,000  only  instead  of  with 
£5,000,000. 

Figures  for  Thought. 

We  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
though  that,  when  we  do  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  find  each  year  a  far  greater 
sum  than  heretofore.  Automatic  in- 
creases 111  expenditure  cannot  fail  to 
mount  up  at  the  rate  of  at  least  £600,000 
annually,  not  taking  into  account  at  all 
the     im  in     defence     expenditure 

which,  even  if  we  go  on  no  more  am- 
bitious lines  than  before  the  war,  can- 
not possibly  be  less  than  £600,000  per 
annum.  When  tilings  are  back  to  nor- 
mal there  will  be  a  difference  of  at  least 
£3,000,000  per  annum  between  revenue 
and  expenditure,  a  difference  which  will 
automatically  increase  by  a  million  a 
year  for  several  years  to  come.  That 
will  be  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs. 
In  addition,  we  will  have  to  find  the 
money  for  a  very  heavy  war  pension 
list,  and  also  for  interest  on  war  loans. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  <■  en  as  things  are, 
Mr.  Fisher  will  have  to  add  at  least 
£600,000  to  his  revenue  next  year,  and 
will  have  to  borrow  a  far  greater  sum 
than  the  £14,000,000  already  obtained. 
How  much  more  will,  I  think,  startle 
the  community,  but  one  item  alone  gives 
some  idea  of  the  huge  amount  that  will 
be  needed.  Assuming  that  we  have 
IOO.OOO  men  under  arms.  A  very  mean 
estimate  would  be  on   that  they 

all  get  an  average  of  7s.  a  day.  Actu- 
ally, of  course,  it  must  be  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that.  Still,  take  7s.  That 
means  a  daily  pay  roll  of  £35,000,  or 
no  less  a  sum  than  £12,775,000  before 


June  30,  191 6.  That  is  only  one  charge, 
.ind  not  by  an}-  means  the  greatest. 
Munitions,  food,  transport,  medical 
stores,  hospitals  and  pensions  between 
them  must  run  away  with  pretty  nearly 
twice  that  amount  possibly  more. 
£40,000,000  is  probably  not  very  far 
from  the  amount  we  will  need.  We  will 
get  it,  of  course,  and  be  glad  to  pay 
thai  and  more,  if  necessary,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  will  add  at  least 
£2,000,000  to  our  annual  expenditure 
111  interest  charges  alone.  This  means 
thai  after  the  war  is  over  the  Federal 
Treasurer  will  have  to  evolve  some 
method  whereby  he  can  add  at  least  a 
third  to  his  present  revenue  raised — that 
is,  raise  every  year  £28,000,000,  in- 
stead of  £22,000,000,  as  at  present.  Five 
years  ago,  before  the  per  capita  pay- 
ment to  the  States  was  introduced,  the 
Commonwealth  revenue  was  little  more 
than  half  that,  viz.,  £15,500,000.  These 
figures  give  us  cause   for  thought. 

The  Referenda  Bills. 

Deaf  to  appeals  to  drop  all  party 
legislation,  the  Labour  Government  in- 
sisted on  again  putting  forward  those 
Referenda  which  have  once  already  been 
turned  down  by  the  people  of  Austra- 
lia. There  is  some  technical  ground  for 
the  Government's. assertion  that  unless 
it  gets  further  power  it  cannot  exercise 
that  control  over  the  national  life  de- 
manded in  these  times  of  stress.  The 
Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  insist  that, 
not  only  are  the  powers  given  by  the 
Constitution  ample,  but  that,  in  a  time 
like  this,  the  Opposition  would  assist 
the  Government  in  exercising  them  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  col- 
leagues, however,  were  evidently  com- 
mitted to  put  the  Referenda  Bills 
through  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
proceeded  to  do  so.  As  a  protest 
against  this  action  the  Opposition  left 
the  Chamber  in  a  body.  Mr.  Hughes 
did  not  fail  to  point  out  that  by  so 
doing  Liberal  members  had  declined  to 
give  the  Ministry  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  in  framing  the  Bills  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  electors  All  the  six 
Bills  were  then  passed.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  electors  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  the  six  questions  early  in  De- 
cember.    The  cost  of  taking  a  referen- 
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dum  of  the  people  is  estimated  at 
£100,000.  What  the  result  of  the  vot- 
ing" will  be  no  man  can  tell.  Had  the 
questions  been  submitted  immediately  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  have  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  food,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
the  Federal  Government,  when  endowed 
with  additional  authority,  would  be  able 
to  reduce.  By  December,  however,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  prices  must 
fall,  and  that  particular  argument 
would  have  little  value.  Still,  in  view 
of  the  voting  last  time,  and  events 
since,  "  Yes  "'  is  more  likely  to  carry  the 
day  than  "  No." 

The  Federal  Capital. 

The  publication  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  has  taken  place  between  Mr. 
Archibald,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 
and  Mr.  Griffen,  the  expert  Mr. 
Fisher's  first  Government  asked  to  come 
over  here  and  take  charge  of  the  laying 
out  and  building  of  the  Federal  capi- 
tal, certainly  seems  to  show  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  work  is  being 
purposely  held  up  by  the  Home  De- 
partment. The  man  in  the  street  is 
naturally  annoyed,  if  he  has  time  to 
read  the  letters  through  in  the  press  of 
war  news.  He  knows  nothing  of  tech- 
nical terms  and  is  ignorant  on  the 
questions  of  levels  and  perspective,  ar- 
tificial lakes  and  sewerage,  but  he  does 
know  that  the  man  who  has  been 
brought  to  Australia  to  do  the  work  is 
not  doing  it.  Apparently  wants  to,  but 
is  hung  up  by  the  Department.  As  a 
citizen  who  is  paying  for  the  luxury  of 
a  bush  capital,  he  wants  to  know  why. 
If  the  Government  has  no  money  to 
spare  for  a  Federal  capital  just  now, 
and  wishes  to  postpone  operations  until 
the  war  is  over,  let  it  say  so  frankly, 
and  few  Australians  would  quarrel 
with  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
money  is  available,  then,  for  heaven's 
sake,  get  on  with  the  job  !  Don't  ham- 
per your  expert  who,  in  open  competi- 
tion, was  selected  as  the  best  man  that 
could  be  got,  and  who  has  a  fine  repu- 
tation in  just  this  class  of  work,  about 
which  obviously  stay-at-home  Austra- 
lians can  know  little  or  nothing.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know,  and  ought 
to  be  told,  first,  whether  this,  and  other 


public  undertakings  which  lack  ur- 
gency, are  to  be  held  up  until  peace  is 
made  ;  second,  why,  if  funds  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Home  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, this  inexplicable  delay  is  allowed 
to  continue. 

Forty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

All  over  the  Empire  the  Y.M.C.A.  has 
been  doing  yeoman  service  for  the  sol- 
diers. Being  undenominational,  it  has 
been  able  to  assist  the  men  in  a  way  a 
purely  religious  body  could  never  hope 
to.  Its  tents  and  buildings  have  been 
an  immense  boon  to  soldiers  training 
for  the  field,  both  here  and  in  Egypt, 
The  British  Y.M.C.A.  has  tents  at  the 
front,  as  well  as  all  over  England,  in 
every  training  camp.  As  Her  Excel- 
lency Lady  Helen  Ferguson  said  when 
opening  the  new  lounge  for  soldiers  and 
young  men  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Building  in 
Flinders-street,  we  fully  expect  ere 
long  to  hear  of  a  Y.M.  tent  in  Constan- 
tinople !  It  was  as  a  recognition  of  the 
work  the  Association  has  been  able  to 
do  that  the  Governor-General  consented 
to  preside  at  the  meeting  which  cele- 
brated the  forty- fourth  anniversary  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  at  the  Melbourne  Town 
Hall.  His  Excellency  declared  himself 
familiar  with  its  work  in  Scotland  and 
in  Canada.  In  that  Dominion  the  Asso- 
ciation work  is  carried  on  in  fine  build- 
ings. The  Melbourne  branch  ought  to 
be  better  housed.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  there  could  be  no  more  suit- 
able memorial  of  what  the  Association 
had  done  in  connection  with  the  war 
than  the  erection  of  fine  central  build- 
ings in  Melbourne.  He  personally 
could  conceive  of  no  better  memorial. 
The  Association  stood  for  physical 
wholesomeness,  mental  efficiency,  and 
moral  strength  ;  and  the  different 
branches  throughout  the  Empire  were 
bonds  of  union,  binding  the  Dominions 
and  the  Motherland  together.  Mr. 
McNichol,  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
said  that  when  the  war  was  concluded, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  people  of 
Australia  were  under  a  tremendous  debt 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.,  who  had  safeguarded 
the  lives  and  character  of  the  young 
men  who  had  gone  forth  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Empire.  The  business 
men  of  Melbourne  might  well  undertake 
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the  responsibility  of  discharging  a 
small  portion  of  this  debt  by  putting  a 
\vorth\-  memorial  in  the  shape  of  a  fine 
new  Y.M.C.A.  building  on  the  best  and 
most  central  corner  block  that  could  be 
obtained  in  the  city.  That  is  a  sugges- 
tion which  ought  to  be  taken  up,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  It  is  a  sin  and  a 
shame  that  an  organisation  doing  such 
magnificent  work,  an  organisation 
bounded  by  no  narrow  creed  of  no 
denomination,  but  embracing  all,  should 
be  housed  so  poorly  in  this  great  city 
of  Melbourne. 

Care  of  Convalescent  Soldiers. 

Amongst    the  minor  activities  of  the 
Association  is  the  arranging  for  the  re- 
ception of  our  wounded  men  when  they 
te  back  to  Australia.      Many  people 
are  eager  and  anxious  to  welcome  these 
returning   heroes,  to  show   their    grati- 
tude and  patriotism  by  taking  them  into 
their   homes   during    convalescence.      A 
large  number  of  those  who  enlisted  are 
:ig    fellows   who   came  but   recently 
tralia,  who   have  no    friends,   no 
homes.       For    such   men   it    would    in- 
deed be  a  boon  to  regain  health  in  plea- 
sant   surroundings,    not    in    uncomfort- 
able lodgings,  where  they  would  be  ex- 
*   of  temptation.     Any- 
one desiring  to  take  one,  two  or  more 
of   our  home-coming    wounded   during 


their  convalescence,  should  send  full 
particulars  to  Mrs.  Stead,  President 
Ladies'  Auxiliary,  Y.M.C.A.,  Flinders- 
street,   Melbourne. 


NEW    SOUTH    WALES    NOTES. 

The  butter  famine  which  threatens 
Sydney  is  causing  more  uneasiness  in 
family  circles  than  the  war.  Older 
people  can  remember  days  when  the 
price  of  butter  has  risen  to  half-a-crown 
a  pound,  in  drought  times  ;  but  to  be 
without  it  at  any  price  has  stirred  up 
whole  households  to  threatenings  of 
slaughter.  For  several  weeks  half- 
pounds,  and  even  quarters,  have  been 
the  maximum  amount  obtainable  from 
any  -tore  by  any  one  person  or  family. 
Margarine  may  be  all  very  well  for 
lave  made  an  industry  of  it  ; 
but  the  healthy  appetite  prefers  genuine 
butter.  For  ordinary  cooking  require- 
the  housewife  is  almost  at  her 
wits'  end,  for  even  lard  is  scarce,  and 
e-made  dripping  is  a  thing  hard  to 
conjure  out  of  the  family  joint  when 
there  is  little  or  no  fat  on  the  beef 
nowadays  Xobody  has  been  able  to 
divine  the  real  cause  of  this  shortage  in 
butter,  but  the  absence  of  grass  and  the 
high  price   of   feed   have    undoubtedly 
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compelled  scores  of  dairymen  to  give 
their  cows  a  rest  in  remote  paddocks. 
There  is  also  talk  of  "  corners "  in 
cream,  and  the  refusal  to  send  butter  to 
the  home  markets  because  of  the  restric- 
tion of  price  by  the  Necessary  Commo- 
dities' Commission.  The  Government 
are  looking  into  the  matter,  now  that 
the  acute  stage  has  been  reached,  and 
have  promised  to  give  relief.  But  it  is 
not  in  sight  at  time  of  writing.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  dairy  farmers  are  holding 
out  for  their  price,  and  meanwhile  con- 
verting their  unseparated  milk  into 
pork,  it  looks  as  though  the  only  wax- 
out  is  for  the  Necessary  Commodities' 
Commission  to  back  down,  and  with- 
draw their  proclamation  limiting  the 
price  of  butter  to  is.  6d.  per  lb. 


The  Rifle  Reserve  movement  is  one 
of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
Volunteer  clubs  have  been  formed  all 
over  the  State,  and  among  all  classes 
of  citizens,  from  pressmen  to  civil  ser- 
vants and  railway  employees.  It  says 
something  for  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
caught  hold  of  this  movement,  and  no 
less  for  the  organisation  displayed  that 
on  Prince  of  Wales'  Birthday  the  State 
Commandant  was  able  to  review  5000 
of  these  rifle  reservists  at  the  Randwick 
rifle  range,  where  a  patriotic  carnival 
had  been  arranged  in  aid  of  the  Belgian 
Fund.  From  the  ranks  of  these  clubs, 
whose  original  idea  was  "  for  defence 
purposes  only,"  many  capable  men  and 
good  shots  have  volunteered  for  the 
war.  This,  however,  does  not  satisfy 
some  of  our  more  zealous  and  patriotic 
public  men,  like  Mr.  Carmichael,  who 
advocates  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation 
compelling  all  men  of  fighting  age,  say, 
between  18  and  50,  to  fit  themselves  for 
active  service  by  drilling  not  less  than 
two  hours  a  week,  and  that  employers 
should  allow  the  necessary  time  off  for 
at  any  rate  one  hour  in  the  day  time 
during  working  hours.  This  scheme,  it 
has  been  calculated,  would  give  an  ef- 
fective force  of  1,248,800,  as  follows: 
— Married  men,  569,000 ;  unmarried, 
679,800.  Between  the  ages  of  18  and 
30  there  are  1 19,800  married  and  460,000 
unmarried  available. 


The  attainment  of  his  80th  birthday 
by  Sir  Samuel  McCaughey,  M.L.C.,  one 
of  Australia's  great  pastoral  pioneers, 
and  the  father  of  irrigation,  at  least  in 
New  South  Wales,  was,  on  June  30, 
made  the  occasion  for  congratulations 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Sir 
Samuel  is  reputedly  the  richest  man  in 
New  South  Wales,  as  he  is  one  of.  the 
"  whitest."  Born  near  Ballymena, 
Count}-  Antrim,  Ireland,  he  came  to 
Australia  just  on  sixty  years  ago,  and 
began  life  as  a  "  Jackeroo."  By  thrift 
and  business  foresight  he  gradually  ac- 
quired land,  adding  station  to  station, 
until  he  became  the  biggest  station- 
holder  in  Australia.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  used  to  shear  a  million 
sheep  a  year,  the  clips  realising  as  much 
as  £"200,000  ;  while  his  wages-sheet  ran 
to  over  £100,000.  Sir  Samuel  is  still 
hale  and  hearty,  "  only  wanting  a  new 
pair  of  legs,"  as  he  puts  it.  All  his  life 
he  has  believed  in  hard  work  and  plenty 
of  it,  and  he  still  preaches  the  gospel 
of  work,  with  himself  as  a  text  or  ex- 
ample of  the  success  that  comes  from 
hard,  honest  toil — "  and  a  good  head.'' 


NEW    ZEALAND    NOTES. 


June  19,  1915. 
We  of  the  island  dominion  have  es- 
tablished another  unique  record.  We 
have  kept  ourselves  in  ignorance  of  the 
strength  of  political  parties  for  more 
than  six  months.  The  general  election 
opened  on  December  10,  and  finally 
closed  on  Tuesday  last.  The  state  of 
parties  is  now  supposed  to  be — Govern- 
ment, 41  ;  Opposition,  39.  Counted  in 
the  Opposition  are  five  Labour  mem- 
bers, all  certain  opponents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  means  that  when  the 
Government  has  chosen  a  Speaker  and 
Chairman  of  Committees  its  majority 
has  disappeared,  and  only  its  Chair- 
man's casting  vote  stands  between  it 
and  the  political  wilderness.  Even  yet, 
however,  there  is  an  element  of  doubt. 
Mr.  Tau  Henare,  the  Northern  Maori 
member,  is  a  somewhat  uncertain  quan- 
tify. "  The  member  for  the  Northern 
Maori  is  an  honourable  man,"  vigorously 
declared  the  Prime  Minister    the    other 
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day  ;  "  he  will  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment." But  the  last  word  from  the 
Maori  himself  was  the  cryptic  declara- 
tion that  he  was  "  standing  first  on  one 
leg"  and  then  on  the  other."  Which,  of 
course,  even  an  honourable  man  may 
continue  to  do  without  damage  to  his 
honour. 

With  this  interesting  political  posi- 
tion Parliament  opens  next  Thursday. 
What  will  happen  is  quite  in  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  During  the  month  there  has 
been  much   talk   oi  [ition,  and   also 

newspaper  speculation  concerning  a 
political  truce  and  opposition  to  an- 
other general  elei  tion.  But  many  people 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  last 
truce  m  the  early  months  of  the  war. 
It  was  in  all  essentials  a  hollow  sham. 
A  general  election  has  since  taken  place 
and  the  Government's  prestige  has  been 
badly  damaged  m  the  process.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  tint  the  Opposi- 
tion will  give  the  Government  loyal  sup- 
port on  the  war  as  such.  On  other  mat- 
ters, even  to  the  management  of  re- 
cruiting, the  criticism  nun-  be  very 
searching.  It  is  generally  anticipated 
that  the  session  will  be  comparatively 
short.  m  .  , 

Above  all  other  things  the  war  is 
first.  In  addition  to  ordinary  recruit- 
ing we  are  now  sending  all  our  spare 
medical  men  and  nurses.  A  sensible 
arrangement  was  made  the  other  day  in 
two  adjoining  country  towns.  Each 
town  had  three  doctors.  The  six  met 
together,  discussed  the  call,  decided 
that  one  of  each  three  should  volunteer, 
and  that  the  others  should  carry  on  his 
e  while  he  was  on  service.  Our 
wounded  are  now  returning  home,  and 
the}'  say  much  in  praise  of  the  Austra- 
lians' bravery  at  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 
I  he  Australians  can  never  get  enough 
praise  for  their  pluck,"  declared  one  last 
week.  The  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  will 
now  be  further  strengthened  by  the 
ties  formed  on  the  battlefield.  The 
.Minister  of  Defence,  who,  by  the  way, 
has  lost  a  promising  son,  is  in  these 
days  Defence  Minister  in  reality — for 
instance,  he  is  at  present  defendng  his 
department  against  the  allegation  that 
the  hospital  ship  is  to  have  a  wet  can 


teen.  "  The  liquor  is  simply  and  wholly 
for  the  use  of  invalids,"  says  the  Minis- 
ter. But  when  the  critics  pointed  out 
that  the  ship  would  carry  some  ii.ooo 
bottles  of  alcohol  the  Minister  promised 
inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  liquor.  The 
Governor  has  been  memorialised  on  the 
matter,  and  the  temperance  sentiment  is 
roused.  'We  suggest,"  says  the  W.C. 
T.U.,  "that  the  Government  should 
spend  the  huge  equivalent  of  II,OCO 
in  it  lie-,  dl  alcohol  in  providing  pensions 
for  crippled  and  disabled  soldiers." 

*  *         * 

An  interesting  change  has  just  taken 
place  in  our  four  chief  cities  by  the  in- 
auguration of  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
for  shops.  Saturday  was  the  deliber- 
ate choice  of  the  people  expressed  by 
referendum.  Previously  only  two  of 
our  cities  observed  Saturday. 

*  *  * 

Judged  by  the  financial  position  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  we  are  re- 
markably prosperous.  The  bank's  year 
includes  eight  months  of  the  war  ;  the 
profits  amount  to  £319,486,  over 
£11,000  more  than  the  previous  year. 
The  balance-sheet,  111  the  light  of  our 
Empire  struggle,  is  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment. 

The  general  election  statistics  have 
just  been  gazetted.  Of  616,043  en~ 
rolled  electors  521,525  voted — 84.66  per 
cent.,  or  just  over  1  per  cent,  more  than 
voted  in  191 1.  In  one  electorate  over 
90  per  cent,  voted  ;  in  only  one  elec- 
torate did  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  elec- 
tors vote.  As  between  male  and  female 
electors,  the  former  totalled  54  per 
cent,  and  the  latter  46  per  cent.  Some 
52,000  more  men  than  women  figured  on 
our  rolls,  but  the  percentage  of  electors 
who  voted  is  even — 85.43  Per  cent,  of 
male    and    $jj$   per  cent,    of    female 

electors. 

*  *  * 

W  e  have  a  sugar  famine  on  a  small 
-  ale.  Several  of  our  jam  factories 
have  been  compelled  to  reduce  opera- 
tions, and  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
are  swelled  in  consequence.  The 
Colonial  Sugar  Company  is  coming  in 
for  sharp  criticism  for  leaving  us  in  a 
measure  stranded  for  sugar  supplies, 
and  doubtless  more  will  be  heard  later. 
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READING  WAR  NEWS. 


To  sift  the  grain   from  the  chaff,  to 
ascertain  which   of  the  many  cable  re- 
ports from  Europe  to  believe,  is  a  diffi- 
cult  matter.     At    various   times   I    have 
published  articles  on  how  to  read  war 
news,  but  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
lay   down   any    hard     and    fast    rules 
Common  sense  and  some  knowledge  of 
European   customs    and    conditions    are 
the  best  guides.     It  is  almost  incredible 
sometimes    to     hear     apparently     well- 
informed  people  discuss  the  morning's 
war  news.     There  is  a  fatal  tendency  to 
believe  a  thing  merely  because  it  hap- 
pens to   be  clothed   with    authority   by 
the   printing  press,   a   blissful    assump- 
tion that  because  the  news  is  presented 
in  a  powerful   paper,  stands  before  us 
in    print,    we    must   give   it    far    greater 
credence  than  if  it  were  a  mere  rumour. 
That  is  to  say,  do  not  believe  the  hear- 
say spoken  word  until  it  has  achieved 
the   dignity   of  type.      Then    place  re- 
liance on   it !      If   to   get   here  it   must 
have  come  expensively  half  round  the 
world    by    cable,  still    greater    reliance 
must  be  placed  on  it. 

If  a  report  is  sent  out  officially  by 
any  of  the  Allies,  of  course  that  must  be 
believed  implicitly.     A  very  brief  study 


of  recent  communiques  dispels  that 
illusion  though.  Each  side  naturally 
emphasises  its  successes  and  discounts 
the  claims  of  its  opponents.  Russia  is 
especially  apt  at  this  sort  of  thing,  nor 
is  it  surprising  that  the  Pctrograd  re- 
ports should  endeavour  to  minimise  the 
debacle  which  has  overtaken  the  forces 
of  the  Tsar  in  Galicia  and  Poland.  A 
good  example  of  this  occurred  in  early 
May,  when  fierce  fighting  was  taking 
place  in  the  Carpathians.  The  official 
communiques  from  Berlin  claimed  that 
during  the  first  week  of  that  month  the 
Austro-German  forces  had  taken  about 
70,000  Russians  and  thirty-nine  can- 
non, including"  nine  big  guns.  They 
stated  further  that  the  Tsar's  troops 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  all  tht 
Carpathian  passes,  except  Lupkow,  and 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  fall 
back  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Cra- 
cow. This  was  bad  reading,  but  most 
of  us  were  heartened  by  a  statement 
from  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  which 
asserted  "  most  emphatically  "  that  the 
reports  of  Austro-German  victory  were 
"  absolutely  unfounded,"  and  that 
™  there  is  no  reason  whatever  even  to 
talk     of     a     partial    success     of     our 
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enemies  "  Yet,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  we  are  reluctantly  obliged 
admit  that  the  German  report  was 
correct  about  the  passes  and  Cra- 
( ow,  and  that  there  is,  consequently,  a 
strong"  presumption  that  their  other 
claims  wore  true  as  well.  That  is  only 
one  instance.  Plenty  more  could  be 
found. 

GREAT  VICTORIES-    BUT  NO  ADVANCE  ! 
["o  read    the    British    newspapers    a 

month  old  one  would  imagine  thai  vie 
tory  was  crowning  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies  in  the  west  all  along  the  line. 
Vet,  to-day,  to  judge  by  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  cables,  fighting  is 
going  on  in  exactly  the  same  spot  now7 
'  was  then.  Neither  side  can  claim 
any  real  advance  -yet  both  do.  On  the 
whole,  a  careful  study  of  the  com- 
muniques from  the  headquarters  of  the 
belligerents  forces  us  to  the  unwelcome 
conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Ger- 
man official  reports  are  quite  as  accurate 
as  those  of  the  Allies — more  truthful, 
indeed,  than  those  which  reach  us  from 
Petrograd.  If  the  Germans  were  fall- 
ing back,  no  doubt  the  position  would 
be  reversed,  but  at  present  at  any  rate 
we  have  reluctantly  to  place  more  re- 
liance on  von  Mackensen's  despatches 
than  on  those  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
Hilaire  Belloc  admits  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Berlin  official  communiques 
are.  accurate,  but  are  only  made  so,  lie 
says,  in  order  that  the  public  will  be 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  a  good 
thumping  lie  when  the  authorities  want 
to  tell  one.    A  Machiavelian  touch  this. 

EVEN  THE  TURK  SOMETIMES  RIGHT  ! 
Coming  rather  nearer  home,  we  all 
remember  how  our  papers  ridiculed 
the  Turkish  assertion  that  when  the 
landing  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  was 
attempted,  British  troops  were  driven 
into  the  water  and  compelled  to  re- 
embark.  As  there  was  no  word  of  this 
happening  in  official  cables  from  Lon- 
don we  felt  ourselves  entirely  justified 
in  placing  no  credence  whatever  in  it. 
By  to-day's  mail  from  England  conns 
Ashmead  Bartlett's  brilliant  article 
telling  of  the  landing  of  the  British 
ips,  a  worthy  sequel  this  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  indomitable  work  of  our 
own  men  on  the  same  day.     lie  states 


definitely  that  the  troops  who  had  ef- 
fected a  landing  on  "  Y '  beach  were 
outflanked,  and  obliged  to  retire,  after 
suffering  heavy  losses  "  It  was  then 
decided  to  re-embark  this  force,  and 
this  was  successfully  accomplished 
under  a  heavy  covering  fire  from  the 
ship's  guns."  So  we  may  not  even 
dismiss  as  always  incorrect  the  reports 
which  emanate  from  the  unspeakable 
Turk  ! 

THE  NEWS  OF  JULY  2. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  a  daily  paper 
and  tick  off  which  reports  are  impor- 
tant, which  are  of  no  value,  which  you 
think  correct,  and  which  you  disbelieve. 
To-day's  paper,  for  instance,  contains 
a  lot  about  Gallipoli,  a  good  deal  con- 
cerning the  fighting  in  Galicia,  a  para- 
graph or  two  about  Italy,  and  a  couple 
of  Paris  communiques.  Let  us  examine 
the  news  items.  Renter's  correspondent 
gravel}-  tells  us  that  "  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  Turks  would  attack  at  all  but  for 
the  German-served  machine  guns  in  the 
second  line  of  trenches,  which  would  be 
turned  on  them  if  they  wavered  in  the 
attack."  We  are  to  believe,  forsooth, 
that  it  is  these  terrorised  men  who  are 
slaying  our  bravest  in  such  numbers, 
who  are  hanging  on  to  their  trenches 
under  a  hail  of  shells  from  the  warships 
and  a  rain  of  lead  from  our  machine 
guns,  who  are  holding  back  our  ad- 
vance. We  are  to  rejoice  amain  when 
our  men  succeed  in  forcing  these 
"  dumb-driven  cattle "  from  a  trench, 
and  regard  it  as  a  great  feat  of  arms  ! 
The  cable  is  utter  rot,  of  course,  yet  no 
doubt  some  people  believe  it,  just  be- 
cause it  is  in  print.  The  correspondent 
bowls  himself  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
because  he  asserts — which  is,  I  believe, 
quite  true  and  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice — that  the  front  Ottoman 
trenches  are  practically  empty.  If  that 
be  the  case,  German  machine  gunners 
in  the  second  trench  would  hardly  be 
able  to  intimidate  the  Turks. 

THE   OTHER    FELLOW'S    LOSSES. 

No  commander  on  either  side  ever 
makes  an  attack,  in  which  his  losses 
are  severe,  without  stating  that  those 
of  the  enemy  are  much  heavier.  That 
is  human  nature,   and   must  always  be 
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discounted,  accordingly.  The  plain 
fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  attack- 
ing force,  especially  when  the  onslaught 
fails,  must  naturally  lose  far  more  men 
than  the  attacked.  We  read  to-day  that 
the  Turkish  losses  are  at  least  70,000 
men.  That  figure  appears  to  have  been 
decided  on  by  most  of  the  correspon- 
dents, but  has,  so  far  as  one  can  judge, 
no  warranty  in  fact.  The  British  losses 
to  the  end  of  May  were  40,000.  We 
have  had  to  attack  strongly  entrenched 
positions,  have  fallen  into  many 
"  death  traps."  It  would  be  a  liberal 
estimate  to  place  the  Turkish  losses  at 
half  ours.  Assuming  that  the  French 
have  suffered  as  severely  as  the  British, 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  we  get 
total  allied  casualties  80,000,  Turkish 
40,000.  If  later  on  the  Germans  send 
out  a  report  stating  that  some  40,000 
or  50,000  Turks  have  fallen  on  Galli- 
poli  we  would  be  somewhat  inclined  to 
believe  them. 

BOTH    TRUE — BUT   DIFFERENT  ! 

The  official  report  of  Sir  Ian  Hamil- 
ton states  that  we  gained  1000  yards, 
and  the  Turkish  version  is  that  we  "  at- 
tacked without  result."  Both  cables 
are  probably  true,  but  both  omit  things. 
Sir  Ian  states  that  the  Australians  car- 
ried out  a  vigorous  demonstration  with 
success ;  that  is  obviously  the  attack 
the  Turks  say  was  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  Both  reports  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  attacks  on  certain  other 
trenches  were  repulsed.  Sir  Ian,  how- 
ever, naturally  makes  little  of  this  ;  the 
Turks  as  much  as  possible.  In  addi- 
tion, they  leave  out  altogether  any 
mention  of  their  losses.  Reading  the 
two  accounts  together,  one  gathers  that 
there  was  a  ding-dong  fight  back  and 
forth,  with  the  British  successful  on  the 
left  wing  and  the  Turks  on  the  right. 

INITIAL     SUCCESS — LATER,    DEFEAT. 

The  headlines  to-day  over  the  re- 
ports from  Petrograd  are  distinctly  en- 
couraging. "  Germans'  Pursuit 
Checked,"  we  read  ;  "  Enemy  Driven 
Back  Near  Halicz  "  ;  "  Russian  Army 
Intact."  That  seems  to  show  that  the 
terrible  German  offensive  has  been 
stopped,    the    enemy   held.      Petrograd 


says  that,  "  We  drove  the  enemy  back 
at  Halicz,  on  the  Dniester."  Unfortu- 
nately, yesterday,  the  Austrian  com- 
munique reported  a  Russian  defeat 
there,  and  we  believe  it,  although  we  do 
not  disbelieve  the  Russian  claim  either. 
We  know,  from  experience,  that  the  re- 
ports from  Petrograd  are  always  a  few 
days  later  than  those  from  Berlin.  The 
Russians  evidently  reported  a  brush 
with  the  Austrian  advance  guard 
merely.  The  capture  of  several  hun- 
dred prisoners  only  proving  that  the 
action  could  be  nothing  very  serious. 
The  Austrian  report  dealt  with  events 
a  couple  of  days  later,  when  the  attack 
m   force  must  have  been  made. 

STOPPING    AN    ARMY    WITH    CAVALRY  ! 

But  the  most  palpably  absurd  of  all 
the  messages  to-day  dealing  with  the 
fighting  in  that  quarter  comes  from  The 
Daily  Mail  correspondent,  comfortably 
established  in  Petrograd.  He  actually, 
in  all  seriousness,  reports  that  Russian 
cavalry  was  used  to  check  the  enemy's 
advance  at  Lubaczow,  that  it  accom- 
plished the  task  magnificently, 
"  charged  everything  standing,  and 
swept  upon  the  batteries,  leaving  them 
gunner  less,  scattered  the  infantry, 
smashed  the  transport  and  checked  the 
German  advance  at  a  cost  of  only  200 
casualties."  Cavalry,  mind  you ! 
Cavalry,  that  cannot  take  cover,  that 
forms  a  perfect  target  for  the  spiteful 
machine  gun,  the  quick-firing  artillery  ! 
Cavalry,  which,  since  the  famous  and 
futile  charge  at  Sedan,  has  never  been 
known  to  break  infantry  !  Cavalry — 
ye  gods  !  And  we  are  expected  to  open 
our  mouths  and  swallow  this  trash.  It 
is  heaping  insult  on  the  injury  done  our 
intelligence  to  add  that  the  losses  of 
this  intrepid  cavalry  did  not  exceed 
200  !  Incidentally,  the  fighting  at  Lu- 
baczow must  have  been  over  at  least 
three  weeks  ago,  which  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  chronological  inexactitude 
of  the  reports  from  Petrograd. 

FROM  ANOTHER   VIEW-POINT. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  imagine  how  the 
Germans,  for  instance,  would  word  a 
communique  from  Berlin  dealing  with 
happenings  reported  to  us   from  Paris. 
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Take,  as  an  example,  a  Paris  com 
oaunicjue  in  to-day's  paper,  which  states 
'the  Germans  attacked  our  positions 
between  Binarville  road  ,wu\  Four  de 
is,  but  were  twice  repulsed.  They 
eeded  in  gaining  a  footing  by  a 
third  k  in  some  parts  of  our  lnu's 

towards    Bagatelle,   bul    elsewhere   the}' 
were  thrown  back  after  a  violent  6ght. 

aid  not  the  Germans  have  reported 
this,  which  in  the  communique  seems 
almost  a  French  success,  somewhat  as 
follow-:  "Alter  a  furious  attack  wo 
drove  the  French  headlong  out  of  their 
trenches  near  Bagatelle.  As  usual  they 
did  not  wait  for  the  cold  steel.  Their 
violent  counterattacks  were  thrown 
back  with  the  greatest  slaughter.  We 
have  now  consolidated  our  positi 
Strong  demonstrations  in  force  kept  the 
enemy  engaged  to  m  rth  and  south  oi 
our  real  objectiw  "  That  reads  quite 
differentlv.  yet  it  tells  exactly  the  same 
Tie     point     of     view     only 


is 


changed. 


elsewhere; 


By  the  way.  never  put  the  slightest 
faith  in  vague  statements  th.it  som< 
thing  cheerful  has  happened  "  else- 
when  You  will  almost  always  find 
such  references  are  m  reports  which  ad 
mit  some  "  slight  check."  They  seem 
to  be  introduced  sort  of  promiscuously 
like,  to  comfort  the  reader  who  might 
otherwise  imagine  that  the  enemy  had 
actually  v  mething 

BAD   WEATHER   AND    REPULSE. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Italian 
reports  continue  to  tell  of  victorious 
advance.  e  queer  thing  is  that  after 

these  regular  daily  successes  the  troops 
of  King  Victor  have  progressed  such  a 
short  distance  across  Hie  border.  We 
learn  to-day,  however,  that  "  bad 
weather  has  interfered  with  operations 
on  our  whole  front."  This  is  the  first 
admission  th  thing  at  all  has  in- 

terrupted the  invincible  advance  of  the 
Italian  army,  and  causes  us  to  put  some 
faith  in  the  official  Austrian  report  that 
a  great  Italian  attack  on  the  Isonzo 
fiont  has  been  repulsed.     No  doubt  the 


bad  weather  and  the  repulse  have  some 
■:i  ! 

SILLY  RUMOURS. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  silliest  reports 
ot  all  are  those  which  tell  us  about  con- 
ference- between  statesmen  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  Now,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  decisions  of  a  War  Council 
would  be  made  known  to  the  public,  or 
that  the  result  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween German  and  Austrian  statesmen 
would  be  published  abroad?  Yet  we 
are  told  that  Crown  Prince  Ruprecht 
of  Bavaria  and  the  xAustrian  Crown 
Prime  met  in  Innsbruck,  and  decided 
to  organise  for  defence  on  the  south  of 
Bot/en.  Even  if  either  of  these  Princes 
had  power  to  decide  a  thing  like  that, 
and  the  latter  at  any  rate  holds  but  an 
inferior  command  in  the  Austrian 
army,  would  they  let  Italy  know  their 
plans?  Certainly  not!  If  they  did  al- 
low it  to  leak  out  that  their  intention 
was  to  make  a  stand  south  of  Botzen, 
we  could  bank  on  it  that  they  have 
decided  to  hold  some  other  line.  WEen 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  and  von  Jagow 
conferred  with  the  Austrians  in  Vienna 
they  no  doubt  did  discuss  the  question 
of  Roumania,  as  the  reports  say,  but 
not  for  a  moment  should  we  believe 
that  their  conversation  is  authentically 
reflected  in  anything  which  appears  in 
the  cables  from  Europe.  Such  reports 
at  best  are  intelligent  anticipations, 
which,  knowing  the  situation  fairly 
well,  you  and  I  could  make  with  equal 
accuracy. 

WALK  WARILY. 

One  could  give  instance  after  in- 
stance oi  obviously  absurd  reports,  il- 
lustration after  illustration  showing 
how  the  public  is  misled,  but  the  intel- 
ligent reader  naturally  sorts  out  the 
news  and  refuses  to  swallow  everything 
presented  to  him.  I  have  merely  ven- 
tured to  indicate  that  it  is  well  to  walk 
ward}',  and  I  trust  that  my  examination 
oi  one  day's  news  may  prove  useful  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  thus  arrive  at  a. fair  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


The  Germans  are  just  as  convinced 
that  the  Allies  will  never  force  the 
Dardanelles  as  we  are  that  the  Turks 
cannot  hold  the  narrow  straits.  This  is 
naturally  reflected  in  the  cartoons  of 
the  two  opposing  combinations.  The 
Americans  assumed,  at  first,  that  the 
Allies  would  quickly  break  through, 
but  have  rathered  altered  their  tone  re- 
cently. The  cartoon  reproduced  here 
was  published  in  the  early  days  of  the 
attack.  Simplicissimus  would  have  us 
l>elieve  that  the  Allies  are  all  so 
crippled  already  that  the  task  ahead  of 
them  will  prove  too  great.  The  cartoon, 
'  The  Sphinx  of  the  Bosphorus,"  ap- 
peared just  after  the  loss  of  two  British 
battleships  and  a  French  one,  and  the 
serious  damage  to  another,  including  a 
battle  cruiser.  Pasquino  gives  the  view 
of  Italy,  at  that  time  neutral. 

We  accuse  the  Germans  of  violating 
almost  everv    rule    of    warfare  and  of 


tearing  up  treaties  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  solemn  undertakings  to  keep 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  so 
absolutely  convinced  that  Great  Britain 
scrupulously  observes  every  interna- 
tional law,  every  binding  treaty,  that 
we  cannot  understand  what  neutrals  are 
driving  at  when  they  object  to  some  of 
our  doings.  Germany,  of  course,  we  ex- 
pect to  make  wild  and  baseless  accusa- 
tions, but  that  neutrals  should  do  so 
is  quite  incomprenensible.  Still  some 
of  them  do  have  the  bad  manners  to  do 
it.  Kladderadatsch  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Sir  Edward  Grey  consigns  all 
their  protests  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 
De  Amsterdammer ,  which  has  often  pub- 
lished cartoons  showing  that  the  Dutch 
object  to  our  methods  of  search,  is  quite 
impartial  in  the  matter,  and  we  repro- 
duce one  dealing  with  the  German 
searching.  Simplicissimus  in  "  Rule, 
Britannia,"  tries  to  show  that  on  Great 


'  -i  a ; .  ] 


A    SLENDER    HOLD. 


[Providence.  aus.]  'Munich. 

"IT'S    A    LONG    WAY    TO    CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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Lustige    Blatter.']  [Berlin. 

THE   SPHINX   OF  THE   BOSPHORUS. 
There  is  no  return   for  any   ships  that  enter! 


/'</.-■</  in  i.ii.  i 


[Turin. 


THE    DARDANELLES. 
Our  teeth  are  good,  but  the  bone  is  very  hard. 


Britain  international  laws  are  no  more 
binding  than  water.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  puts  the  proper  point  of  view. 

The  best  cartoon  on  the  blockades  de- 
clared by  Britain  and  Germany  against 
each  other  appeared  in  the  Tennessean, 
:    Nashville,   U.S.A.    It   speaks  for  it- 
self. 


Kladdt  'i.l  [Berlin. 

IN  THE   EX'.!  [SB    FOREIGN   OFFICE. 

Grey:    "Damn    it    all!    the    waste   paper   basket 
has  not  been  emptied,  yet!" 


Simplicissim  u  [Munich. 

RULE,   BRITANNIA. 

Paper  is  proving-  as  thin  as  water. 
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Liverpool  Courier.} 

A   QUALIFIED    SUCCESS. 

The  Mad  Monarch:   "  Splendid,  splendid!     I  have 
only     one    fault    to    find    with    your    magnificent 
raid." 
Zeppelin:    "And   what  is  that,  Sire?" 
The       .iff.:    "  You  certainly  ought  to  have  killed 
some  children." 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

DE  PIRATICO   INQUIRENDO. 

Pirate  :  "  Ach !  you  mozz  not  dake  me  to  prizzon 
—id  is  verboten  by  International  Law !" 

John  Bull,  A.B. :  "  You're  a  nice  one  to  talk 
about   International   Law!" 

The  artist  in  the  Cape  Times  has  cul- 
tivated quite  an  F.C.G.  style.  His 
drawings  are  often  reminiscent  of  those 
of  Sir  Francis  himself.  Lustige  Blat- 
ter s  rather  silly  cartoon  tries  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  absolute  isola- 
tion of  Germany  is  rather  an  assump- 
tion of  the  Allied  newspapers  than  an 
actual  fact.  The  Liverpool  Courier 
voices  the  general  sentiment  expressed 
by  the  public  on  the  Zeppelin  raids. 


Tennessean.]       RECIPROCITY. 


TNashville. 


Cope  Times.] 
ONE    BLOCKADE    DESERVES    ANOTHER. 

John    Bull    (putting  on   finishing   touch) :    " 
teach  'em  to  talk  to  me  about  blockades;  let  'em 
try    and    get    over    this!" 

(The  Allies  will  now  prevent  anything  whatso- 
ever either  entering  or  leaving  Germany. — Mr. 
Agquith's    speech    in    t)ie   House    of    Commons.) 
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Blotter.] 

DOWN    WITH    HIM! 


[Berlin. 


■e  anti-American  feeling  which  is 
growing  stronger  in  Germany  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  caricatures  of  President 
Wilson,  which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly common.     We  reproduce  two  of 


American  [Baltimore. 

CAUGHT  WITH  THE  GOODS. 

these.  To  judge  from  the  German  car- 
toons our  enemies  to  explain  away  their 
many  defeats  make  every  use  of 
the  fact  that  the  British  ships  always 
outnumbered  and  outranged  their  own. 


m 


D        • 


[Vienna. 


THE   PAPEE    BLOCKADE 


WILSON'S  ULTIMATUM   TO    ENGLAND. 

"  If  you  do   it   again,  well     .     .     .     well,  we  will 
send  \ 
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-  'a  plicissimus.]  TMunich. 

WILSON'S     WRAPPER. 

"  Here  is  a  shell.     It  is  done  up  in  a  little  note 
of  protest,  but  you  need  take  no  notice  of  that.'' 


1/   yqendorfer.'] 

Captain:    "Shall    we  engage   her?' 
Admiral:    "No,  no,  not  yet!     Wait  till   the  other 
ships   come   up.      U'e   are   at    present  only    two    to 
one." 


[Berlin. 


BRITAIN'S    NEW    ARMY. 
Enrolling  a  Volunteer  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  drawing  on  this  page  tells  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  British  never  dare  to  en- 
gage unless  they  are  more  than  two  to 
one.  The  artist  should  remember 
Admiral  Craddock  ! 

The  thing,  however,  out  of  which  the 
German    caricaturists    get    the    greatest 
pleasure  is   the    recruiting  for  Kitchen- 
er's new  army.      Ulk  shows  the  enroll- 
ing of  a  volunteer  in  Hyde  Park.  Other 
cartoons  show  Kitchener  pleading  with 
reluctant    young   men,    the   King    even 
acting    as     recruiting     sergeant.      They 
make    great    fun    over    the   posters    ex- 
hibited  all   over  Great  Britain,  and  of 
of   the  various  expedients  it   has   been 
found   necessary  to   resort   to  in   order 
to  get  men  to  enlist.     They  point  to  the 
fact  that  practically  every  man  volun- 
teered in  Germany,  and  do  not  fail  to 
rub  the  contrast  in.     By  the  way,  it  is 
generally  assumed  here,  and  indeed  in 
England    too,     that,  because    Germany 
has     conscription     every     man    can,     if 
necessary,  be  called  to  the  colours,  and 
that,    therefore,    this    talk    of    German 
volunteering  is  ridiculous.     Actually,  of 
course,   there   is   a   very   large   body  of 
men  in   Germany   who  have  never  had 
any  training,   and   who  are  in  no  way 
compelled    to    serve.      It   is   these  men, 
over  2,ooo,coo  of  them  it  is  said,  who 
have  volunteered   almost  en  masse.     It 
is  these  newly  trained  soldiers  who  have 
made  it  possible  for  von  Hindenburg  to 
strike   so    terribly    at      Russia    without 
making  any  severe  drain  on  the  troops 
opposing  the  French  and  British  in  the 
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V    S,A 
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X- 
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Klaa 

"  The 


THE    INDIAN    ELEPHANT. 


[Berlin. 


eternal    firing    in    Europe    lias    driven    this 
beast    mad." 


THE  OUTCAST. 


west.  Kladderadatsch,  in  "  The  Indian 
Elephant,"  expresses  a  hope,  does  not 
record  a  fact. 

The  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  reduce 
drunkenness  in  their  midst  and  thus 
promote  efficiency  are  referred  to  in 
many  papers.  The  German  naturally 
points  to  this  action  as  demonstrating 
conclusively  the  way  in  which  drink  has 
undermined  the  morale  of  their  foes. 
Ulk  takes  a  more  humorous  view,  and 
shows  that  having  stopped  drinking  to 
drown  his  troubles,  the  lion  is  weighed 
down  by  an  incubus  of  despair.  The 
most  widely  reproduced  cartoon  of  all 
on  this  subject  is  "  The  Outcast,"  the 
work  of  an  American  artist. 


Vlk.']  [Berlin. 

THE    DISENCHANTMENT. 

Since    Kt    stopped    drinking    <>nr    "Kater"    has 
grown   greater. 


Le    Hire.]  [Paris. 

While   one   is   about    the   business    there    is   also 
this    alcoholossal    monster    to   destroy. 
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Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

VAIN  EFFORTS   IN   1914-15. 

"  As    long  as  the   fellow   has  on   the    Bismarck 
boots,   we   cannot   pull   him   down." 


Lustige   Blatter.]  [Berlin. 

THE   NINE   MILLIARD  LOAN. 

i 

"  Now,  soldier,  are  you  satisfied  with  your  pro- 
tection?" 


The  immense  German  loan  of 
^453,000,000  is  naturally  the  subject  of 
many  congratulatory  drawings  in  the 
enemy  papers,  and  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Bismarck  is  also  suitably 
commemorated. 

Italy  had  not  entered  the  war  when 
the  cartoons  reproduced  on  the  next 
page  were  sent  from  Europe,  conse- 
quently   they    show    Italy    in    the  same 


Le  Eire.']    THE  AUSTRIAN     IN  SERBIA.      [Paris. 
"  You     pretend    we    are    not    gallant,    but    we 
never   fail  to   send  the  ladies   first." 


%W» 


QOlfl 


^■B 


§  n 


inff#  ^i^yf^lL'-titl 


Jugrnd.]  [Munich. 

THE  NINE   MILLIARD   LOAN. 
So    this    is   another    barbarian    trick    of   ours." 
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:  Kino.]  Turin. 

THE    BELLICOSE    ITALIAN". 

1 1  "  Viva  la  guerra  '" 
(2)  "Hallo!  he  isn't  dead!     Viva   la  neutrality  !' 

vacillating  mood  as  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  artist  of  L'Asino  pro- 
bably hits  off  the  pre-war  situation  best 
of  all,  and  puts  his  finger  on  the  true 
reason  for  Italy's  action. 


L'Asino.~\  ["Borne. 

TEUTON    GIFTS    TO    ITALY. 

During  the  War  :  Germany  offers  Trieste  and 
Trent. 

After  the  War:  Either  (1)  Germany,  victorious, 
will  say,  "The  promised  gifts.  Oh!  they  have 
gone  (o  join  Belgian  neutrality,"  or  (2)  Germany, 
defeated.  "  I  can  do  nothing;  you  must  ask  those 
people  over  there." 


Other  neutrals  are  also  dealt  with.  Le 
Rire  quite  frankly  shows  them  waiting 
until  Germany  and  Austria  are  weaker 
before  coming  in.  The  Courier  indicates 
that  the  reason  why  they  still  delay  is 
because  they  are  not  yet  quite  ready  and 
equipped  to  move.  Note  the  Turkey's 
head  in  this  last  cartoon.  The  German 
artists  are  never  tired  of  making  draw- 


Fischi 


rTurin. 


'lAKIBALDI'S   SONS 


Numero.  rTurin. 

Austria:   "She  lovee  me — she  loves  me  not!" 
Italy:    "Shall    I  march     shall    1   not   march?" 


i  -Hi-    \  '>u   pleased  with   usv" 

but     I     am     sad     when     I     think     of 
Italy  " 
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Hindi  Punch.'] 

THE  MAID  OF  ATHENS   IN   A  DILEMMA. 

•  iKEECE:  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  neutral,  that  is 
the  question.  And  no  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances  to  decide   it  in  !" 


Li     Hire]  |  Paris. 

THE    NEUTRALS'   BANQUET. 
The  Neutrals  :   "  Cook  them  a-  little  more,  please. 
.     .     .     We  are    waiting." 


showing  that  there  is  dissension  in 
the  camp  of  the  Allies.  One  such  shows 
M  Poincare  imploring  Jeanne  d'Arc  to 
e  more  clear  the  fair  land  of  France 
from  these  English  invaders  who  have 
again  over-run  the  country.  The  Daily 
(  hronicle  replies  by  showing  that  Ger- 
many is  hifling  behind  Austria,  and 
that  the  latter  knows  it. 


Events  in  April  justified  the  optimis- 
tic tone  taken  by  the  Allied  papers, 
which  at  that  time  were  very  busy  de- 
picting the  speedy  end  of  the  war.  The 
cartoons  of  the  Polish  Mucha  are  espe- 
cially good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
Warsaw  has  to  be  evacuated,  this  bright 
little  paper  will  continue  to  appear  else- 
where. The  German  Emperor  mourning 
for  the  cruisers  lost  at  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands,  and    Ulk's  picture   showing   the 


Liverpool  Courier.] 

A  DOUBLE-EDGED  RETORT. 

Wilhelm  .-     "Grinding    something     for     us,     Bel 
lona?" 

Bellona  :    "  Yes— it's   for   you    all    right!" 


Daily   Chronicle.] 

THE  BRUNT  OP  THE  BATTLE. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm:    "I  am  keeping  the  enemy  out 
of  my  own  country." 

Franz  Josef  :    "  Yes.    I    feel   you    are." 
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Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

Poincare:    "Can    you    not    tell   rue  of   a   way    to 
once  more  get   rid  of  all  these  fellows?" 


Mucha.} 


1815-1915. 


[Warsaw. 


Napoleon  :  "  And  this  little  pigmy  has  the  cheek 
to  pretend  to  take  my  place.  The  only  resem- 
blance will  be  that  his  Waterloo  will  take  place 
just   a   hundred   years    after  mine." 


Mucha.]  [  Warsaw 

WILLIAM'S    XIGHT1IARE. 

The  Ghosts  of  his  lost  cruisers. 


Ulk.] 


A   GOOD   HAUL. 


[Berlin. 
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Mucha.l  [Warsaw. 

DON   QUIXOTE    OP  BERLIN. 

William  :  "  You  see,  Bethmann,  no  trace  of 
Prance  remain  .  1  will  no*v  pass  on  to  deal  with 
the  others." 

Emden  hauling  in  a  huge  draft  of  ves- 
sels, are  both  rather  old,  but  are  still 
interesting. 

Japanese  doings  in  China  come  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  especially  in 
America  and  Germany.  Bartholomew's 
sketch  in  The  Minneapolis  Journal  is 
particularly  clever.  It  shows  England 
and  Japan  inviting  each  other  to  with- 
draw from  China,  neither  of  course 
having  the  slightest  intention  of  so 
doing.  There  is  considerable  likelihood 
that     Kladderadatsch'  s     cartoon     may 


Mucha.] 


[Warsaw. 


GERMAN    TACTICS. 


The  Chancellor:  "Your  Majesty  is  seeking  new 
routes  to  Paris?" 

The  Kaiser  :  "  It  is  too  late  for  that.  What  I 
must  find  is  the  quickest  route  by  which  to  get 
home." 


Minneapolis  Journal.} 


Ulk.~\  TBerlin. 

THE    FEAST    IN    EAST   ASIA. 

Japan:    "You    may    look   on,    but    y    u    must   not 
take  part." 
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Kladderadatst  [Berlin. 

JAPAN    AND    OHINA      THE       OPEN"    DOOR 

be  i  Lie,  for  the  Japanese  ports  on 

the  mainland  are  no  longer  freely  open 
to  the  trade  of  the  world 

Everyone  is  now  satisfied  that  the 
United  States  has  been  exceedingly 
wise  in  not  permitting  herself  to  be 
dragged  into  the  terrific  conflict.  We 
recognise,  too,  at  last,  that  without  her 
aid    the    Allies   would    have    been    in   a 


rpool  Courier.} 

THE    RING. 
In  explanation  of  the  abnormally   high  price  "I 
bread,    it    is    asserted    that    a    wheat    "  ring " — if 
not,    indeed,   a    bakers'    "ring"     has    been   formed 
-    mer. 


Tenn<  ssean.]  Nashville. 

THE    (IRE AT    WALL. 


very  parlous  condition.  Anything 
which  would  tend  to  stop  the  flow  of 
war  munitions  across  the  Atlantic 
would  be  regarded  with  immense  con- 
cern by  the  Home  Government,  and 
Australians  realise  this  now. 


World.']  [New  York. 

WITH    BANDAGED   EYES. 


Stead  ?    Reriev.    10/7 1 15. 
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MAT    HUTS    FOR    THE    RUSSIANS 

A   troop  of  Mongolia-us   are  employed  to  erect  mat   huts  for  the  Russian   soldiers.     They    are   com- 
paratively comfortable,  cost  from  £20  to  £25  each,  and  accommodate  from  20  to  30  men. 


The  German   Recoil  in  April. 


By  Frank  H.  Simonds. 


When  this  article  was  written,  last  April,  the  issue  of  the  furious  righting  in 
the  Carpathians  hung-  in  the  balance.  Mr.  Simonds  indicates  what  would  follow  a 
victory  of  the  Russians,  and  what  must  happen  if  the  Austrians  won.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  critical  situation,  it  was  the  well-oiled  military  machine  of  Germany 
which  proved  too  much  for  the  brave  but  cumbersomely  equipped  Russians.  Al- 
though subsequent  events  have  greatly  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the  struggle 
since  Mr.  Simonds  wrote,  his  general  conclusions,  especially  about  the  effect  of  the 
check  at  the  Dardanelles,  still  hold  good. 


I. — A  New  Phase. 

1 1  one  were  to  undertake  to  sum- 
marise in  a  single  statement  the 
salient  detail  of  the  April  fighting,  it 
would  necessarily  be  by  asserting  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Great  War, 
Germany  accepted  the  defensive  role  in 
the  East  and  the  West.  For  the  first 
time  in  nine  months  of  struggle,  her 
efforts  were  confined  to  meeting  and 
halting  the  offensive  of  her  three  great 
enemies,    France,    Russia  and   Britain. 

Such  an  assertion  carries  with,  it 
more  than  might  appear  at  first.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  whole  German  mili- 
tary system  is  based  upon  the  offensive, 
not  the  defensive,   that  Bernhardi  and 


all  his  predecessors  had  preached  the 
offensive  as  the  only  real  method  by 
which  Germany  could  win  ;  recall  that 
hitherto  Germany  had  rested  in  the 
West  to  redouble  her  energies  in  the 
East,  and  vice  versa,  and  it  becomes 
clear  that,  so  far  as  it  was  now  possible 
to  judge,  the  weight  of  the  numbers  of 
her  enemies  was  at  last  beginning  to 
tell.  The  coming  of  British  levies,  the 
completion  of  the  organisation  of 
French  reserves,  the  never-failing 
stream  of  Russian  troops — these  cir- 
cumstances, fortified  by  the  growing 
failure  of  Austrian  resistance,  were 
combining  to  force  the  Kaiser  into  the 
position  of  holding  his  own  lines,  not 
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endeavouring  to  break  those  of  his  op- 
ponents. 

Out  of  Germany,  officially  and  un- 
officially, too,  there  began  to  flow  new 
suggestions  of  a  drawn  battle,  of  a  re- 
turn to  peace  on  terms  far  different 
from  those  which  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  Berlin  populace  when  von  Kluck 
approached  Paris,  and  von  Ilinden- 
burg  won  Tannenberg.  Not  yet  was 
there  an}'  suggestion  of  a  doubt  as  to 
German  ability  to  maintain  the  defen- 
sive, to  hold  what  she  had  won,  to 
make  a  defence  lasting  over  years  and 
exacting  a  toll  from  her  enemies  in 
life  and  treasure  beyond  their  endur- 
ance. But  the  dream  of  "  world 
power "  had  vanished,  patently  van- 
ished, however  distant  was  the  day 
when  "  downfall,"  Bernhardi's  alterna- 
tive, would  even  be  thought  of  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Coincident  with  the  disclosure  of 
this  German  frame  of  mind  was  the 
growing  confidence  revealed  in  official 
statements  from  Paris  and  London.  A 
French  review  of  the  first  six  months 
of  the  campaign  supplied  a  wealth  of 
detail  to  demonstrate  the  deterioration 
of  German  armies  under  the  terrible 
strain  of  earlier  offensive  operations, 
the  frightful  mortality  among  officers, 
the  lessening  efficiency  of  new  levies. 
In  the  minds  of  French  military  ob- 
servers, set  forth  in  these  statements, 
the  German  machine  was  beginning  to 
crack  under  the  strain. 

British  opinion  was  little  different. 
To  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French  was 
attributed  the  assertion  that  an  early 
end  to  the  war  was  now  to  be  expected. 
The  British  success  at  Neuve  Chapelle, 
somewhat  tarnished  by  official  admis- 
sion of  bad  management  which  lessened 
the  extent  of  the  victory  that  might 
have  been  achieved,  and  increased  the 
casualty  list,  was  accepted  as  proof  that 
the  German  line  could  be  pierced. 
French  and  British  observers  alike 
agreed  that  the  Allies  had  established 
a  decisive  superiority  of  numbers  m 
the  West,  agreed  in  the  declaration 
that  Germany  was  already  approach- 
ing the  limit  of  her  reserves  and 
beginning  to  suffer  from  the  prodigal- 
ity with  which   she  had  used   up   men 


and  officers  in  her  opening  bids  for  de- 
cision West  and  East. 

Such  statements,  necessarily  partisan, 
could  hardly  be  accepted  as  final,  yet 
to  support  them  was  the  unmistakable 
fact  that  for  two  months  the  Allies  had 
been  on  the  offensive.  If  no  really  con- 
clusive or  far-reaching  success  had 
been  brought  home  from  Flanders  to 
Switzerland,  in  every  case  German 
power  had  been  patently  strained  to  re- 
tain a  position  or  regain  some  portion 
of  ground  lost  to  Allied  attack. 

II. — Przemysl. 

The  surrender  of  Przemysl,  on 
March  22,  was  the  most  considerable 
triumph  on  the  Allied  side  of  the  whole 
war,  save  for  the  defensive  victory  at 
the  Marne.  In  a  single  hour  the  Ger- 
man assertion  that  Russian  military 
power  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
vanished  in  thin  air.  Since  Bazaine 
laid  down  his  arms  at  Metz  in  1870, 
Europe  had  seen  no  such  triumph. 
Russian  statistics  reported  the  capture 
of  3000  officers,  117,000  men,  1010 
cannon.  At  Antwerp,  Germany  had 
captured  a  fortress,  not  an  army  ;  at 
Przemysl  Russia  had  taken  a  host  and 
fortress  at  one  blow. 

On  the  moral  side  it  was  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  Russian 
victory.  All  German  efforts  in  the  stu- 
pendous winter  campaign  towards  the 
Vistula  and  the  Xiemen  had  been 
directed  to  an  effort  to  break  Russia's 
hold  upon  Galicia.  The  huge  losses  at 
Lodz  and  at  the  Bzura,  the  splendid 
victory  at  the  Mazurian  Lakes,  had 
been  attempts  to  compel  the  Russians  to 
recall  from  Galicia  the  masses  which 
were  beating  down  Austrian  military 
power.  The  failure  of  all  this  effort, 
both  to  relieve  Austria  and  to  take  War- 
saw and  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  was 
now  clear. 

On  the  military  side  the  effect  was 
even  greater.  While  Austria  held 
Przemysl,  which  commanded  the  main 
trunk  line  easi  and  west  in  Galicia,  Rus- 
sian  communications  were  interrupted, 
Russian  armies  along  the  Carpathians 
in  peril.  At  Vicksburg,  Grant  had  to 
deal  with  Pemberton  in  his  front,  with 
Johnston  in  his  rear.  The  parallel  was 
perfect,   the   outcome   identical.      What 
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the  Mississippi  was  to  the  North,  the 
Cracow-Lemberg  railroad  was  to 
Russia.  With  the  loss  of  Vicksburg  the 
southern  frontier  recoiled  to  the  east- 
ward ;  Grant  resumed  his  work  at  Chat- 
tanooga, the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  at 
the  Carpathians. 

Russian     victory     automatically     re- 
leased above  200,000  veteran  troops  for 
active    service  at    the    true    front,    the 
mountain    ridges    to    the  west.       How 
grave    was    the  necessity    of    the    two 
Kaisers  to  prevent  such  a  release,  their 
combined  efforts  in  recent  months  had 
demonstrated.     Apart  from  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  of  the  Germans  in  Poland 
and  East  Prussia,  the  German  General 
Staff  had    sought    directly   to    aid   the 
Austrians.     German  corps  had  been  sent 
to  Bukowina,  had  flowed  back  over  the 
Crownland    and    retaken    the    capital, 
Czernowitz,    had    turned    north  toward 
Lemberg,    and,    approaching    Stanislau 
and  Halisz  in  a  wide,  swinging  attempt 
to   envelop   the   Russians,    had   crossed 
the  Dneister  and  the  Pruth, 

Other  German  corps  had  made  their 
appearance   on   the  crests   of   the  Car- 
pathians, and,  with  their  help,  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  pushed  east  to  the  foot- 
hills of  these  mountains.     In  December 
a  sortie    from     Przemysl    had    brought 
the  two  Austrian  armies  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  each  other.    But  the  effort 
had   failed.     The  failure,  too,  had  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  fortress.   As  Metz, 
an  impregnable  fortress,  had  fallen  be- 
cause a  field  army  of  200,000  had  been 
driven  in  upon  the  forts  and  no  provi- 
sion for  its  maintenance  had  been  made, 
so  Przemysl  succumbed  to  hunger,  while 
its  forts  were  unshaken.     In  the  closing 
days  cats  had  been  sold   for  6s.  each, 
dogs  for  20s. 

Russian  hold  upon  Galicia  was  now 
complete,  the  Slav  frontier  had  been 
carried  to  the  Carpathians,  Russia  was 
bound  now  to  make  a  final  effort  to 
penetrate  the  mountain  barrier  and 
reach  the  Hungarian  Plain.  For  Aus- 
tria the  moral  effect  of  the  defeat  was 
desolating.  New  rumour  of  applica- 
tions for  a  separate  peace  filled  the 
press  of  Rome,  of  London,  and  of 
Paris.  Even  Berlin  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise  the  critical  nature  of  the 
battle  now  opening  in  the  Carpathians. 


Most  important  was  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  success  made  a  new  demand 
upon  German  military  resources.  New 
corns  must  be  sent  to  the  Carpathians, 
and  were  sent.  While  the  pressure  upon 
the  West  was  gaining  week  by  week 
and  new  allied  offensive  efforts  were 
breaking  out  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Jura,  the  critical  situation  in  Hungary 
was  making  a  demand  upon  Germany 
that  could  not  be  ignored,  for  political 
as  well  as  military  reasons.  Viewed 
from  the  military  or  the  moral  effect, 
the  taking  of  Przemysl  was  a  landmark 
in  the  progress  of  the  war. 

III. — In  the  Carpathians. 
A  simple  way  to  describe  the  Car- 
pathian battleground  is  to  use  the 
parallel  of  the  Central  American  isth- 
mus connecting  the  two  Americas.  For 
purposes  of  the  illustration,  the  two 
continents  may  be  compared  to  the  two 
masses  of  mountains  ;  the  one  separat- 
ing Bukowina  from  Transylvania,  the 
other  the  several  ranges  south  of  Cra- 
cow, known  as  the  Tatra.  Between  these 
two  masses  of  mountains,  the  Tatra  ris- 
ing nearly  to  gooo  feet,  the  others  to 
6000,  and  made  up  of  successive  ridges, 
is  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  Central 
Carpathians,  a  single  ridge  separating 
the  Hungarian  from  the  Galician  Plain. 

At  the  lowest  and  narrowest  point  in 
the  Central  Carpathians,  corresponding 
perfectly  to  Panama,  is  the  Dukla  Pass, 
over  which  goes  the  main  road  to  Hun- 
gary from  Galicia.     At  its  summit  this 
pass  is  under  1500  feet  above   the    sea 
level,   and    little  more   than    500   above 
the  level  of  the  plains.     A  little  to  the 
south-east   is   the  Lupkow   Pass,   some- 
what higher,  which  is  followed  by  the 
Przemysl-Budapest  railroad,  a  local,  not 
a  trunk  line.    Still  farther  to  the  south- 
east, for  the  mountain  range  runs  from 
north-west    to    south-east,  is  the  Uzok 
Pass,    the   highest    and    longest   of   the 
three  most  commonly  mentioned  in  the 
battle  news.      Over    this    goes    a    high 
road   and   another   light   railroad    from 
Budapest   to    Lemberg.      Finally,    still 
further  to  the  south-east,  suggesting  the 
Nicaragua  crossing  in  Central  America, 
is   the    Beskid   or  Verecke    Pass,    much 
more    difficult,    much    longer    than    the 
other  three,  and  carrying  the  main  rail- 
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road  line  between   Budapest  and   Lem- 
berg. 

In  December,  when  the  Russians  had 
driven  the  Austrians  out  of  Galicia  for 
the  second  time,  Russian  cavalry  crossed 
the  Dukla  and  reached  the  Hungarian 
Plain.  Russian  infantry  penetrated 
several  of  the  passes.  But  reinforced  by 
the  Germans,  new  Austrian  armies  re- 
turned to  the  battle  and  drove  the  Rus- 
sians north  and  east  of  the  mountain 
<  rests,  save  at  the  Dukla,  where  the 
Russians  hung  on.  From  December  to 
March  the  fighting  in  the  Carpathians 
was  steady  and  desperate.  By  the  time 
Przemysl  fell,  the  Austrians  had  suc- 
ceeded in  debouching  from  the  Lup- 
kow,  Uzok,  and  Beskid  Passes  and  were 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  San,  the 
Dneister,  and  the  Stryj,  on  the  Galician 
side  of  the  Carpathians. 

In  this  time  the  objective  of  Austro- 
German  strategy  had  been  to  relieve 
Przemysl  ;  that  of  Russian  strategy  had 
l>een  to  hold  back  the  Austro-German 
hosts  until  the  capture  of  the  Galician 
fortress  should  release  the  besieging 
army  and  thus  give  them  a  decisive 
advantage  in  numbers.  Four  months  of 
fighting,  conceivably  the  most  desperate 
fighting  of  the  whole  war  up  to  that 
time,  of  battles  fought  in  snowdrifts 
and  over  mountains  turned  to  glaciers 
by  the  winter  storms,  ended  in  Russian 
success.  Ground  they  had  lost,  they 
were  now  well  east  of  the  summits  of 
the  range,  but  Przemysl  had  not  been 
relieved. 

Once  Przemysl  fell,  the  Russian  plan 
was  clear.  Five  or  six  corps,  now  re- 
leased, flowed  up  the  Carpathian  passes, 
cleared  the  Dukla  and  began  to  enter 
Hungary  along  the  head  waters  of 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  Theiss,  the 
Ondava,  and  the  Laborc,  reached  the 
crest  of  the  Lupkovv  and  approached 
the  left  flank  of  the  Austro-German 
forces  in  the  Uzok.  But  in  the  Beskid 
they  made  little  real  progress,  on  April 
20  they  were  still  well  east  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range  here,  and  Austrian 
bulletins  were  claiming  success  in  an 
Austro-German  offensive  at  this  point 

Strategically  the  two  operations  were 
difficult  to  follow  or  to  describe.  What 
seemed   to  be  the  purposes  c«f  the  two 


contending  forces  was  this  :  The  Rus- 
sians were  endeavouring  to  cross  the 
mountains,  enter  the  Hungarian  Plain 
by  the  Dukla  and  Lupkow  Passes,  and 
strike  the  rear  and  lines  of  communi- 
cations  of  the  Austro-German  forces  de- 
i ending  the  Uzok  and  Beskid  Passes, 
interrupting  their  connection  with 
Budapest.  The  Austro-German  forces 
were  attempting  to  reach  the  Galician 
Plain  by  the  Uzok  and  Beskid  Passes 
and  cut  the  Russian  communications 
with  Lemberg.  A  Russian  success  would 
compel  the  retreat  of  all  the  Austro- 
German  forces  from  the  whole  Car- 
pathian front  to  the  Hungarian  Plain. 
An  Austro-German  advance  would 
equally  imperil  the  Russian  offensive 
to  the  west. 

Measured  by  the  conflicting  reports 
issued  from  Petrograd  and  Vienna,  the 
situation  on  April  20  seemed  about 
this  :  The  Russian  offensive  was  slowly 
but  steadily  creeping  down  the  Hun- 
garian slopes  at  the  Dukla  and  the 
Lupkow,  was  attacking  fiercely  with 
slight  progress  at  the  Uzok,  and  was  on 
the  defensive  but  successfully  holding 
its  ground  east  of  the  Beskid  in  the 
upper  Dneister  Valley.  Such  a  situa- 
tion, if  it  continued,  would  ultimately 
bring  the  Russians  in  the  rear  of  the 
Austro-German  troops  to  the  east  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  compel  them  to  aban- 
don the  defence  of  the  Uzok  and  Bes- 
kid Passes. 

But  in  the  third  week  of  April  there 
was  an  evident  slackening  of  Russian 
advance,  due,  according  to  Russian  re 
ports,  to  weather  conditions,  resulting, 
said  Vienna  and  Berlin,  from  the  re- 
pulse of  tremendous  Russian  attacks 
all  alonrj  the  line,  which  had  cost  the 
Russians  above  half  a  million  lives. 
Petrograd  and  Vienna  agreed  that  the 
struggle  was  the  greatest  in  history,  and 
that  more  than  3,000,000  men  were  en- 
gaged in  a  battle-line  exceeding  a  hun- 
dred miles  m  front.  For  the  rest,  it  was 
not  yet  clear  that  there  had  been  any 
decision,  despite  initial  and  considerable 
Russian  advance,  although  on  April  19 
a  Russian  official  summary  of  operation 
to  date  claimed  the  capture  of  70,000 
Austrians  and  substantial  success  all 
along  the  line. 
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THE   GOAL    OP    THE    ALLIES. 
Ancient  walls  of  Constantinople,  which   will   prove  no  obsta-cle  to  modern   artillery. 


IV.— Allied  Defeat  at  the  Darda- 
nelles 

The  disaster  to  the  Allied  fleet  at  the 
Dardanelles,  which  occurred  too  late 
to  permit  anything  but  the  bald  mention 
of  the  fact  in  my  last  review,  proved  to 
be  of  a  decisive  nature  so  far  as  the 
plan  for  forcing  the  Straits  by  the  fleets 
alone  was  concerned.  The  effort  of 
British  and  French  official  statements 
and  naval  critics  to  minimise  the  extent 
of  the  check  was  discredited  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  operations  in  the  weeks  that 
followed. 

Three  battleships  sunk,  at  least  two 
by  gunfire,  two  more  put  out  of  the 
battle-line  for  some  weeks  or  months, 
represented  the  price  of  an  attempt  to 
repeat  the  exploit  of  Farragut  in  Mobile 
Bay. 

Could  the  fleets,  by  mere  weight  of 
their  superior  gunfire  and  by  the  greater 
range  of  their  artillery,  have  reduced 
the  forts  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the 
Straits  and  reached  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, the  result  would  have  been  worth 
the  cost  of  the  lost  ships.  But  no  profit 
had  resulted  from  the  loss.   On  the  con- 


trary, it  had  been  clearly  established 
that  ships  alone  could  not  force  the 
Straits. 

For  Americans,  the  parallel  of  San- 
tiago instantly  comes  to  mind.  Even 
after  the  Spanish  fleet  had  left  the  har- 
bour and  there  was  to  be  faced  only  the 
weak  batteries  on  Socapa  Point,  the 
naval  authorities  left  it  to  the  army  to 
reduce  the  city,  contenting  themselves 
with  bombarding  by  indirect  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  ineffective  fire.  If  the 
entrance  to  Santiago  was  narrower  than 
that  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  it  was  far 
shorter  and  infinitely  less  well  covered 
by  artillery. 

For  the  Allies,  the  defeat  of  the 
Straits  was  a  demonstration  that  the 
work  of  the  ships  must  be  supple- 
mented by  that  of  an  army,  as  at  San- 
tiago. Thus,  while  nothing  but  occa- 
sional long-range  bombardments  dis- 
turbed the  victorious  Turks  and  their 
German  associates  in  the  forts,  an 
Anglo-French  army,  commanded  by 
General  D'Amade,  the  French  General 
who  had  conquered  the  Shawia  Province 
of  Morocco  for  France  in  191 1,  was  re- 
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ported  to  have  sailed  from  Tunis,  to 
have  landed  in  Egypt  ;  finally  Athens 
despatches  announced  that  an  advance 
guard  had  passed  the  ^gean  ports  of 
Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Saros. 

But  up  to  the  time  these  lines  are 
written,  on  April  20,  no  serious  attempt 
to  land  had  been  recorded,  although 
there  were  growing  evidences  of  the 
concentration  of  Allied  troops  in  the 
vicinity. 

Meantime  it  is  necessary  to  record 
that  the  x\llied  defeat  had  had  a 
marked  effect  in  lowering  the  prestige 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Turk  in  the  Near 
East.  Bulgaria  and  Greece  were  still 
neutral,  and  the  political  parties  and 
forces  favouring  neutrality,  and 
friendly  to  Germany,  were  able  to  turn 
to  immediate  and  considerable  advan- 
tage the  Allied  check.  In  point  of  fact 
Bulgarian  raiding  parties  appeared 
anew  in  Serbian  Macedonia.  In  Greece, 
Yenizelos,  the  champion  of  Hellenic  in- 
tervention, announced  his  retirement 
from  public  life. 

In  the  same  fashion  Turkish  prestige 
gained  immensely  ;  the  German  party 
in  Constantinople  acquired  new  influ- 
ence. The  Sultan  himself  conde- 
scended to  receive  the  correspondents 
of  the  neutral  press  and  narrated  to 
them  his  confidence  in  the  impregna- 
bility of  the  forts  defending  the  water 
gate  to  his  capital.  Even  in  Rome  the 
effect  was  marked,  and  Italian  appetite 
once  more  waited  upon  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity for  easy  rewards. 

In  the  hope  of  snatching  an  easy  vic- 
tory, the  Allies  had  risked  a  real  dis- 
aster, which  would  inevitably  lower 
their  prestige  in  the  whole  neutral  audi- 
ence. The  disaster  had  come,  and  the 
consequences  had  been  precisely  what 
was  to  be  expected.  It  remained  now 
to  be  seen  whether  they  could  do  by 
slow  and  deliberate  methods  what  they 
had  failed  to  accomplish  by  a  brilliant 
but  costly  and  unsuccessful  coup  de 
main. 

V. — St.  Mihiel. 

In  February  the  French  had  broken 
out  with  a  great  offensive  in  the  Cham- 
pagne district  between  Rheims  and  the 
Argonne,  on  ground  forever  famous  as 
the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Atfcila.     Over 


500,000  men  had  battled  for  weeks  on 
a  narrow  front,  and  the  French  attack, 
after  having  carried  the  immediate  ob- 
jective, German  trenches  along  a  low 
crest  to  the  north  of  Souain,  had  been 
halted.  But  to  check  the  French  the 
Germans  had  denuded  their  entire  front 
in  France  of  reserves.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this,  in  early  March  the  British 
had  struck  out  north  of  La  Bassee  and 
won  the  Battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle. 

In  this  conflict  upwards  of  30,000 
men  had  been  lost  in  the  two  armies,  the 
British  loss  alone  reaching  13,000.  The 
gam  in  territory  amounted  to  perhaps 
a  mile  on  a  four-mile  front.  Hailed  as 
a  considerable  triumph  in  March,  the 
British  success  had  been  minimised  by 
the  Germans  at  once.  In  April,  official 
reports  conceding  the  British  loss  to 
have  been  twice  that  suffered  by  the 
British  contingent  in  Wellington's  army 
at  Waterloo,  and  admitting  that  the 
English  reserves  had  been  badly 
handled,  and  artillery  had  at  one  point 
played  upon  advancing  British  infan- 
try, weakened  the  effect  of  what  was 
still  a  considerable  success. 

Early  in  April  the  French  broke  out 
with  still  another  offensive.  This  time 
they  struck  at  the  German  position  be- 
tween the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  the 
famous  St.  Mihiel  "  wedge."  South- 
east of  Metz,  and  opening  westward 
from  the  Moselle  River,  is  the  valley  of 
the  Rupt  de  Mad,  a  small  river  rising 
in  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  east  of 
Commercy.  The  valley  opens  a  gap  in 
the  Heights  of  the  Meuse  almost  to  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse.  Between  Toul  and 
Verdun  it  is  the  one  gap  in  the  natural 
defences,  which  the  French  had  forti- 
fied to  make  the  eastern  barrier  from 
Luxemburg  to  Switzerland. 

In  September,  while  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Marne  was  still 
in  progress,  a  German  army  from 
Metz  had  swept  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rupt  de  Mad,  occupied  Thiaucourt,  at 
the  end  of  a  little  branch  railroad  fol- 
lowing the  valley  west  from  the  Mo- 
selle. Bringing  up  their  heavy  artillery 
they  had  reduced  the  great  Fort  des 
Camps  Romains,  which  covered  this  val- 
ley, taken  the  fort,  occupied  St.  Mihiel 
below  it,  crossed  the  Meuse  and  ad- 
vanced toward   the  valley  of  the  Aire, 
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cutting  the  railroad  connecting  Verdun 
with  Toul. 

This  success  put  the  Germans  south 
of  Verdun.  Their  purpose  was  to  push 
west  and  join  hands  with  the  army  of 
the  Crown  Prince  west  and  north  of 
'Verdun,  and  complete  the  investment  of 
this  great  fortress.  Could  they  take 
this  they  would  open  a  short  line  into 
northern  France  direct  from  German 
territory.  But  the  retreat  of  the  army 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  subseauent 
repulse  of  the  Metz  arm}-  at  the  'Aire 
checked  this  plan.  The  Metz  army  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  St.  Mihiel,  where 
it  fortified  its  position,  still  holding  a 
bridge  head  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meuse  opposite  St.  Mihiel.  At  the  same 
time  they  fortified  the  sides  of  the 
wedge  north  and  south,  and  thus  held 
a  corridor  leading  through  the  French 
barrier  forts,  but  not  immediately  avail- 
able for  offensive  operations. 

After  many  more  or  less  desultory 
attempts  the  French  in  April  undertook 
to  break  this  wedge.  Their  plan  was 
to  attack  the  Germans  from  the  north 
and  south,  forcing  the  two  sides  of  the 
corridor  together  and  compelling  the 
garrison  at  St.  Mihiel  to  retreat  in  order 
not  to  be  surrounded.  To  do  this  large, 
masses  of  infantry,  supported  by  artil- 
lery, were  concentrated  north  of  Toul 
on  a  front  from  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the 
Moselle  to  Apremont  near  the  Meuse, 
while  other  masses  were  pushed  south 
from  Verdun  to  drive  the  Germans 
down  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Heights 
of  the  Meuse  at  Les  Eparges  and  Coim- 
bre  upon  the  Plain  of  the  Woevre.  Be- 
tween the  two  French  forces  north  of 
Flirey  and  south  of  Verdun,  the  Ger- 
man wedge  was  perhaps  fifteen  miles 
wide. 

Once  more,  as  in  the  Champagne,  the 
fighting  was  desperate,  and  the  German 
and  French  reports  conflicting.  The 
French  claimed  to  have  driven  the  Ger- 
mans clown  the  slopes  of  the  Heights 
of  the  Meuse,  to  have  taken  the  FI eights 
of  Les  Eparges  and  Coimbre  ;  the  Ger- 
mans long  maintained  that  all  French 
attacks  had  been  repulsed.  In  the  same 
fashion  the  French  recorded,  the  Ger- 
man  denied,  gains  to  the  south  from 
Flirey  and  Pont-a-Mousson.  Yet  it 
seemed   fair  to  believe  that  the  French 


reports  were  accurate,  since  they  nar- 
rated m  great  detail  the  ground  taken. 
But  up  to  the  third  week  in  April  no  de- 
cisive success  could  be  claimed,  the  Ger- 
man wedge  still  held  from  the  Moselle 
to  the  Meuse,  although  rumours,  wholly 
unreliable,  suggested  the  possibility  of 
a  German  retreat. 

For  the  French  success  about  St. 
Mihiel  would  mean  the  final  restoration 
of  their  eastern  barrier  forts,  it  would 
terminate  any  possibility  of  a  future 
German  offensive  by  this  route.  The 
moral  effect  would  be  unmistakable,  but 
since  the  forts  of  Metz  and  Thionville 
barred  their  way  forward,  there  could  be 
nothing  but  a  local  success,  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  menace  to  their  defensive  line. 
For  the  Germans,  defeat  would  mean 
considerable  sacrifice  of  prestige,  but 
little  beyond  the  loss  of  an  offensive 
position. 

VI. — Joffre's  "  Nibbling." 
Early  in  the  year  General  Joffre  had 
explained  his  strategy  in  the  enigmatic 
phrase  that  he  was  "  still  nibbling."  As 
the  season  advanced  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  became  more  and  more  obvious. 
Interpreted  by  such  eminent  students  of 
war  as  Hilaire  Belloc,  this  policy  of 
"  nibbling  "  was  identical  with  the  far 
grimmer  method  of  Grant,  the  method 
of  attrition,  by  which  the  Confederacy 
was  finally  subjugated  and  Lee's  invin- 
cible army  worn  to  dust. 

Briefly,  the  method  of  Joffre,  as  thus 
interpreted,  was  as  follows: — On  the 
western  front  the  Allies  had  established 
a  considerable  superiority  in  numbers, 
which  was  bound  to  grow  as  British 
corps  arrived.  On  the  whole  front  the 
Allies  were  able  to  maintain  reserves 
and  still  have  troops  to  be  used  at  a 
point  selected  for  attack.  The  Ger- 
mans, on  the  contrary,  were  compelled 
to  draw  troops  from  their  whole  front 
to  meet  any  thrust  at  a  fixed  point. 
This  was  proved  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Champagne,  when  troops,  assigned  to 
cover  the  position  in  Flanders,  appeared 
at  Beausejour 

Allied  strategy  then  conceived  the 
plan  of  making  a  series  of  attacks  at 
widely  separated  points.  At  such 
points  the  attackers  would  concentrate 
a  huge  amount   of   artillery  and   large 
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-  ii  infantry.  Neuve  (  hapelle  was 
a  type  of  this  operation.  I'nder  cover 
of  superior  artillery  fire  an  attack  would 
be    made    upon   the    German    lines  ;    a 

series  of  trenches  would  be  taken.  The 
attackers  would  then  fortify  themselves 
and  repulse  the  assault  of  the  Ger- 
man .  impelled  to  make  counter  at- 
tacks.     These    counter   attacks     would 

si  the  Germans  far  greater  casualties 
than  the  Allies,  and  thus  contribute  to 
wearing  down  the  German  d<  .  al- 

ly interior  in  numbers 

In  addition,  if  the  Germans  should, 
by  hurrying  reserves  from  all  parts  of 
their  lines,  weaken  any  point,  a.  new  at- 
tack would  be  made  upon  this  point. 
Thus  Neuve  Chapelle  was  attacked  as 
soon  as  the  French  in  Champagne  sig 
nailed  the  appearance  on  their  front 
of  reserves,  which  were  known  to  have 
been  previously  stationed  about  La 
Bassee.  If  at  no  point  the  German  line 
were  actually  pierced,  yet  the  wearing- 
clown  process  would  be  continuous. 

An  immediate  effect  of  this  policy  of 
"  nibbling "  would  be  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  sending  troops  from  the 
West  to  support  the  hard-pressed  Aus- 
trians  in  the  Carpathians.  But.  the 
ultimate  effect,  so  Belloe  reasoned,  and  - 
so  it  was  becoming  plain  the  Allied 
commanders  reasoned,  would  be  to  weai 
down  German  strength  to  the  point 
where  the  line  would  be  too  thin  to 
hold. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  point 
of  view  was  that  the  losses  of  the  Allies 
in  each  offensive  were  tremendously  in 
excess  of  their  own.  Champagne,  Neuve 
Chapelle,  St.  Mihiel,  all  represented  in 
German  reports  tremendous  and  sterile 
sacrifices  of  men.  To  tins  the  Allies 
restored  with  increasing  insistence  that 
the  German  losses  in  each  case  had 
been  greater.  A  fair  decision  between 
the  two  claims  could  not  yet  be  made. 
Still  it  was  fair  to  say  that  nowhere 
had  the  Allies  made  an)'  real  gain  in 
ground.  Yet  everywhere,  in  Flanders, 
m  Alsace,  where  a  new  offensive  was 
breaking  out,  in  Champagne,  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  about  St. 
Mihiel,  it  was  plain  that  the  Allies 
were  "nibbling"  and  that  at  all  these 
points  the  Germans  were  on  the  defen- 
sive, and.   as    thesr    own    bulletins    re- 


veaL  d,  lighting  desperately,  if  success- 
full)-,  to  hold  their  own. 

To  Kitchener,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had 
been  ascribed  the  phrase,  "  I  do  not 
know  when  the  war  will  end,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  will  not  begin  until  May 
i,"  As  this  day  approached,  there  was 
unmistakable  expectation  all  over  the 
world  that  it  would  be  signalised  by 
some  operations  that  would  disclose  the 
purpose  of  the  Allies. 

But  the  fighting-  of  April,  the  steady 
"  nibbling  "  of  Joffre  and  French,  sug- 
gested that  May,  like  the  preceding 
months,  might  pass  without  seeing  any 
considerable  or  decisive  conflicts.  To 
wear  down  the  Germans,  rather  than  to 
attempt  any  spectacular,  costly,  ana 
conceivably  fruitless  general  offensive, 
appeared  more  and  more  to  be  the  plan 
of  Allied  high  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  laying  aside  the 
partial  conjectures  of  Allied  observers, 
there  remained  the  possibility,  plainly 
voiced  by  German  champions,  that  with 
the  coming  of  spring  weather,  it  might 
he  the  Germans  who  would  take  the  of- 
fensive in  the  West,  and  make  one 
more  tremendous  effort  to  deal  with 
their  great  enemies.  But  up  to  March 
20  the  sole  suggestion  of  this  was  a 
slight  operation  about  the  Yser,  where 
a  position  west  of  the  Yser  was  taken 
and  re-taken  several  times,  and  finally 
w  rested   from  Belgian  hands. 

German  observers  insisted  that  there 
still  remained  to  the  Kaiser  large  re- 
serves of  troops,  who  had  been  training 
all  through  the  winter  months.  With 
these  reserves,  they  insisted  that  new- 
German  attacks  could  be  pressed,  but 
even  if  they  were  not  to  be  undertaken, 
German  defence  would  hold.  To  sup- 
port this  \  iew  they  pointed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  German  defence  in  France  and 
Belgium,  which  had  yielded  rods  and 
feet,  but  nowhere  miles,  and  had  ex- 
acted for  the  lost  territory  a  terrific 
total  in  human  life. 

The  whole  dispute  now7  turned  on  a 
single  point.  If,  as  the  Allied  "Eye- 
Witnesses  "  insisted,  German  reserves 
had  been  exhausted,  May  might  see  Ger- 
man)' recoil  from  the  North  Sea  to 
Switzerland,  but  if  German  "Eye- 
Witnesses  "  were  correct,  the  prospect  of 
.-Ml led   advance  was  slight. 
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FRANCE'S   NEW    ARMY. 

Recruiting    is    being    pushed   forward    with    great  energy    in   France.     The   Minister   of   Instruction 
reviewing    recruits   of  one   of    the  societies   of   military    preparation. 


GERMANY'S   NEW  ARMIES. 


By  Senator  Beveridge. 


It  is  of  the  first  importance  for  us  to  know  something-  definite  about  what  is 
going  on  in  Germany.  There  are  so  many  wild  rumours,  such  exaggerated  stories 
being  told  that  few  people  realise,  even  yet,  the  way  in  which  Germany  has  organ- 
ised herself  to  *  arry  on  the  struggle.  Senator  Beveridge,  in  the  following  article, 
written  spe<  iallv  for  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  in  America,  tells  about  the  terrible 
thoroughness  with  which  the  enemy  are  training  their  new  troops,  are  caring  for 
their  wounded 


i.  Training  New  German  Armies. 
All  over  Germany  fresh  troops  are 
in  training.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  many  months.  Every  possible  de- 
tail of  every  possible  experience  at  the 
front  is  gone  over  and  over  and 
over,  time  and  time  and  time 
again.  You  may  see  every  phase 
of  a  real  battle,  except,  of  course,  the 
actual  wounding  and  killing,  in  the 
country  adjoining  any  one  of  the 
innumerable  training  camps,  scattered 
throughout  the  Empire;  artillery  ac- 
tum, trench  fighting,  advances  in  the 
open,  cavalry  work,  scouting,  manage- 
ment of  supplies,  both  food  and  ammu- 
nition— in  short,  every  conceivable 
thin<r   that   ran   occur   in  active  service. 


Excepting  only  casualties,  one  could 
take  photographs  on  these  practice 
fields  and  in  these  training  camps,  or 
one  could  write  descriptions,  and  both 
photograph  and  description  would 
faithfully  portray  scenes  at  and  near 
the  battle  line,  so  exactly  are  conditions 
at  the  front  reproduced. 

The  thoroughness  of  this  training 
of  the  common  soldier  cannot  be  put 
too  strongly  or  too  often.  When  finally 
the  recruit  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  scene 
of  action,  he  already  is  a  seasoned  sol- 
dier, except  for  the  experience  of  hear- 
ing and  feeling  hostile  lead  and  steel. 
For  most  of  these  men  have  had  much 
physical  and  disciplinary  education. 
Therefore  in  these  camps  at  present,  the 
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theory  of  warfare  is  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  theory  itself  being  carefully 
modified  by  actual  experience  in  the 
present  war.  It  is  reasonably  safe  to 
say  that  the  German  soldier  of  191 5 
will  be  a  more  efficient  man  than  was 
his  comrade  who  rallied  to  the  colours 
last  August.  As  to  military  training, 
it  should  be  noticed  that  scholars  like 
the  great  theologian  Harnack,  or  the 
Socialist  leader  Suedekum,  think  it  is 
so  good  a  thing  for  developing  health, 
strength  and  efficiency,  that  the  German 
people  are  more  than  repaid  for  this  in- 
vestment. "  Aside  from  the  military 
phase — if  no  army  were  needed  and  no 
war  possible-- 1  should  earnestly 
favour  our  system  of  military  training, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  as 
a  vital  part  of  our  educational  system," 
said  Professor  Harnack.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  the  instruction  and 
drill  of  those  preparing  to  be  officers 
is  far  more  careful  and  complete  than 
the  exacting  and  exhaustive  military 
schooling  given  the  common  soldier. 
And  these  future  officers  are  spared  no 
hardship.  They  are  toughened  and  sea- 
soned quite  as  much  as  the  men  whom 
they  soon  are  to  command.  You  study 
with  keen  interest  company  after  com- 
pany of  these  young  men  who  are  striv- 
ing for  commissions.  You  are  struck 
by  the  high  intelligence  of  their  faces  ; 
character  and  education  is  written  on 
everv  feature.  Their  bearing  is  manful 
and  soldierly.  Germany's  worst  enemy 
could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
appearance  of  these  men,  even  though 
he  looked  at  them  through  the  glasses 
of  hatred. 

Of  the  hundreds  studied  in  one  im- 
mense training  camp  in  January,  191 5, 
none  looked  younger  than  twenty  or 
older  than  thirty.  From  their  appear- 
ance and  conduct  they  seemed  to  be 
prime  soldier  stock. 

The  training  differs  from  that  of 
peace  times  only  in  its  continuity.  It 
is  intensive  training  upon  soil  well  pre- 
pared. These  things  are  stated  only 
because  they  are  facts,  precisely  as  one 
might  describe  any  fact,  such  as  a  tree, 
bridge,  railway  train,  house,  held,  hill. 

No  one  but  the  military  authorities 
knows  the  number  of  men  now  in  train- 
ing.    Certainly  it  is  very  great.     And 


waiting  eagerly  for  their  turn,  are  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  thousands.  To 
the  casual  and  unskilled  observer,  igno- 
rant of  military  things,  there  seems  to 
be  no  end  of  men  in  Germany. 

These  may  or  may  not  be  fit  war 
material — you  do  not  know,  personally. 
But  as  to  numbers,  they  at  least  seem 
to  be  myriads.  By  careful  questioning 
in  even-  quarter,  and  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  during  several  weeks,  and 
piecing  together,  weighing  and  testing 
information  thus  garnered,  the  con- 
clusion seems  justified  that  Germany 
expects  to  keep  5,000,000  men  actively 
in  the  field,  year  in  and  year  out,  no 
matter  how  long  the  war  lasts,  and 
more  than  5,000,000  cannot  be  used  to 
advantage.  By  5,000,000  is  meant  sol- 
diers and  officers  as  well  trained  as 
those  called  to  the  colours  last  August. 
All  this,  too,  in  the  regular,  ordinary 
course  of  events,  without  straining  her 
human  resources. 

Care  of  Germany's  Wounded. 
But  what  of  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled P1  Of  these,  by  semi-official  esti- 
mate up  to  January  15,  there  were 
543,000,  of  whom  322,000  were  only 
slightly  wounded,  and  at  that  time 
nearly  ready  to  go  to  the  front  again  ; 
and  221,000  more  seriously  wounded, 
of  whom  35  per  cent,  would  soon  be 
ready  for  duty  once  more.  A  more 
generous  computation  gave  650,000 
wounded,  of  whom  60  per  cent.,  or 
390,000  men,  could  return  to  the  front 
within  a  short  time. 

The  care  of  these  injured  ones  is  in- 
finitesimal m  scientific  detail  and  very 
tender  on  its  human  side.  The  best  hos- 
pital trains  are  marvels  of  comfort,  con- 
venience, efficiency.  In  each  regulation 
hospital  train  there  are  twenty  cars  ; 
in  each  car  there  are  beds  for  ten 
patients.  Each  bed  is  suspended  on 
powerful  springs  fixed  at  the  ends  so 
as  to  absorb  the  shock.  Above  each  bed 
are  two  looped  straps  in  which  the 
wounded  one  may  rest  his  weary  arms 
and  hands.  In  a  case  at  the  side  is 
glass,  water,  and  tooth-brush  ;  in  short, 
no  mechanical  convenience  has  been 
neglected.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
operating  cars,  surgeons'  cars.  Above 
all,   on   these  hospital   trains   there   are 
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women  nurses,  carefully  chosen  not 
only  for  their  knowledge,  nerve  and 
skill,  but  also  for  their  gift  of  human 
sympathy. 

These  maimed  men  are  promptly 
cared  for  before  reaching  hospital 
trains,  in  the  field  hospital,  very  near 
the  scene  of  the  casualty,  and  next  in  a 
division  base  hospital  within  sound  of 
the  firing  line.  Go  into  one  of  these 
latter  establishments  of  succour.  Here 
a  soldier  is  recovering,  and  is  very 
happy,  almost  joyful.  His  only 
thought,  he  tells  you,  is  to  get  back  to 
the  fighting.  There  another  is  too 
badly  hurt  to  talk  or  even  think. 

But  what  is  this?  The  general  com- 
manding that  corps  comes  in.  He  does 
not  stride.  He  walks  softly.  He  goes 
to  the  bedside  of  a  common  soldier, 
sore  wounded  on  whose  breast  he  pins, 
by  a  black  and  white  ribbon,  the  Iron 
Cross  with  words  of  praise  for  gal- 
lantry. Three  times  this  happens  ;  once 
the  prostrate  figure  answers  with  ar- 
ticulate words  of  thanks.  The  other 
t\\ •<  1  are  too  sick  to  speak  ;  but  appre- 
ciation shines  from  their  eyes. 

Finally  comes  the  transfer  of  the 
wounded  to  the  great  permanent  hospi- 
tals located  at  central  points  in  every 
large  German  city.  Witness  the  un- 
loading of  the  maimed  from  the  newly 
arrived  hospital  train. 

It  is  early  morning.  A  chill  rain  is 
falling  Two  or  three  score  men  with 
red  cross  bands  on  their  coat  sleeves 
carry  the  disabled  soldiers  on  stretchers 
to  waiting  vehicles  which  haul  them  to 
hospital  buildings — there  are  red  cross 
ambulances,  luxurious  limousines, 
great  furniture  vans,  with  reclining 
places  for  the  wounded,  much  like  the 
beds  on  the  trains.  A  few  women,  who 
have  relatives  in  those  cars,  stand 
patiently  about. 

A  well  dressed,  grey-haired  man  is 
looking  for  his  son,  whom  he  soon 
finds,  desperately  hurt,  and  walks  by 
the  stretcher's  side  to  the  limousine. 
There  are  no  tears.  Each  person,  man 
or  woman,  holds  back  all  emotion  with 
firm  hand.  Having  settled  down  to 
the  business  of  war,  they  are  doing  it  in 
steady  fashion,  facing  the  ugly  as 
well  as  the  stirring  with  equal  patience 
and    fortitude. 


Of  dozens  of  convalescing,  wounded 
soldiers  talked  to,  all  but  one  expressed 
their  eagerness  to  get  back  to  the  front. 
There  was  no  false  enthusiasm  about 
them  ;  no  pretence.  You  could  not 
doubt  their  earnestness  and  sincerity. 
The  expression  of  the  face,  tone  of 
voice,  above  all  the  look  from  the  eye, 
left  no  room  for  doubt.  One  soldier 
who  had  been  shot  m  the  leg  at  the 
Battle  of  Tannenberg,  said  he  was 
quite  comfortable  where  he  was.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  walk  very  well 
anvhow  he  thought,  and  did  not  seem 
to  regret  it.  But  he  was  the  one  excep- 
tion. Of  the  total  number  of  wounded 
in  ever}-  way,  at  least  60  per  cent,  go  to 
the  front  again.  Cautious  and  conser- 
vative estimates  place  the  percentage 
even  higher — more  indeed  than  70  per 
cent.  The  anxiety  of  the  men  to  return 
to  the  firing  line  equals  their  desire  to 
get  well.  Indeed,  this  state  of  mind 
has  something  to  do  with  the  quickness 
of  their  recovery.  Great  numbers  of 
German  soldiers  have  been  wounded, 
treated,  and  have  gone  back  to  service 
three  separate  times. 

Professor  Dr.  O.  Kiliani,  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  principal  surgeons 
with  the  German  forces  operating  near 
Lille,  France,  has  personally  observed 
many  cases  of  this  kind  The  uncom- 
plaining fortitude  of  the  wounded, 
their  astonishing  vitality  and  power  of 
resistance,  their  ardour  and  determina- 
tion to  get  into  the  fighting  as  soon  as 
possible,  Professor  Kiliani  thinks  the 
most  notable  physical  and  psycholo- 
gical facts  coming  under  the  observa- 
tion  of  the  scientist. 

Dr.  Charles  Haddon  Sanders,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Gleiwitz, 
Germany,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  testi- 
fies to  the  same  thing.  "  Every  man  of 
them,"  said  Dr.  Sanders,  "  is  anxious 
to  get  back  to  the  front  and  the  fight- 
ing. Not  one  of  them  wants  to  go 
home.  Their  spirit  and  confidence  is 
beyond  belief.  I  want  to  say  this  for 
these  wounded  German  soldiers  whom 
we  have  operated  upon  and  treated  ; 
no  patients  could  be  more  appreciative 
of  what  is  done  for  them.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  their  cleanliness  of  mind 
and  manner." 
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GERMAN    PRISONERS    OP    WAR    IN    ENGLAND. 

Prisoners  from  the  detention  camp  at  Camberley,  near  Aldershot,  loading  up  timber  which 

they   have  cut  in  a  neighbouring  wood. 


A  BATHING  TRAIN  FOR  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

This  specially-fitted  train  is  brought  up  near  the  firing  line.  It  consists  of  a  great  water 
tank,  three  waggons  for  hot  baths,  and  several  waggons  with  cabins.  Thu  tank  contains  about 
250(/  gallons.     Fifty   soldiers  can   enjoy  hot  showers  at  the  same  time. 
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THE    TREATMENT   OF   PRISONERS. 

TAMERLANE'S   METHODS   AND   OURS. 


We  have  been  asked  to  believe  that 
the  treatment  the  Germans  have  meted 
out  to  the  prisoners  they  have  in  their 
hands  has  been  horrible.  It  is  true, 
perhaps,  possibly  the  reports  have  been 
exaggerated.  Statements  have  been 
made,  contradicted,  and  then  appar- 
ently confirmed.  Ministers  in  their 
places  in  Parliament  have  definitely- 
stated  that  whilst  the  prisoners  of  war 
have  suffered  severely  on  their  way 
from  the  front,  at  the  camps  themselves, 
although  under  strict  discipline,  they 
have  not  experienced  actual  cruelty.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  however,  Lord 
Kitchener  publicly  condemned  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Germans  were  treating 
British  soldiers  in  their  hands. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  no 
really  definite  statement  has  been  forth- 
coming.    We  have  to  rely  upon  the  re- 
ports of  neutrals,  and   for  that  reason 
Senator     Beveridge's     article     on     the 
prisoners'  camps  he  saw  is  of  particular 
interest.     He  may  of  course  have  been 
carefully     shepherded,    and   may    only 
have  been   permitted   to   visit   the    best 
camps,  but  even  allowing  for  that,  what 
he  has  to  say  leaves  us  distinctly  more 
comfortable  with  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  our  men  prisoned  in  Germany.     The 
German  Government  has  been  officially 
kept   informed   by  the  American     Em- 
bassy  in   London   about   the  treatment 
of  German  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the 
concentration   camps  of   Great   Britain, 
but  the  public  at  home  and  here  is  left 
in    entire   ignorance    about   the    matter. 
No  doubt  tales   of   British   inhumanity 
to  prisoners  are  as  widely  circulated  in 
Germany  and     Austria    as  are  the    ac- 
counts of  German  brutality  throughout 
the  British  Empire. 

A  common-sense  view  would  be,  I 
think,  to  assume  that,  as  all  the  bel-_ 
ligerents  hold  such  large  numbers  of 
prisoners,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
much  the  same  treatment  will  be  ac- 
corded to  all.     If  it  were  not,  retaliatory 


measures  would  most  certainly  be  at 
once  adopted.  The  best  confirmation 
of  this  point  of  view  is  furnished  by 
the  decision  of  the  British  Government 
to  cease  the  solitary  confinement  of  the 
submarine  crews  captured.  Directly 
the  German  authorities  heard  that 
these  men  were  being  severely  treated, 
they  selected  various  notable  British 
officers  in  their  hands  and  meted  the 
same  treatment  out  to  them. 

AN  EFFICACIOUS  CHECK. 
Recent  cables  inform  us  that  Britain 
has  decided  to  regard  the  crews  of  pira- 
tical submarines  as  ordinary  prisoners 
of  war,  and  that  the  differential  treat- 
ment policy  has  been  definitely  aban- 
doned. If  the  retaliatory  measures  of 
the  Germans  succeeded  in  this  case,  one 
would  imagine  that  any  systematic- 
harsh  treatment  by  any  of  the  belliger- 
ents would  be  effectively  and  quickly 
countered  by  measures  against  their 
own  nationals.  That  applies  to  official 
^not  individual — -brutality.  The  offi- 
cers and  non-coms,  in  charge  of  the 
prison  camps  can,  of  course,  make 
things  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and 
it  is  wholly  probable  that  the  universal 
feeling  in  Germany  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Britain's  intervention  the  Kaiser's 
forces  would  speedily  have  triumphed, 
finds  expression  in  their  attitude  to- 
wards  English-speaking  prisoners. 

"  PYRAMID  OF  SKULLS." 
Our  cover  gives  some  indication  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  pictures  in  the 
Moscow  Gallery.  The  *  Pyramid  of 
Skulls "  is  the  work  of  that  master 
painter,  Vassili  Verestchagin,  who,  alas, 
went  down  on  the  Petropavlovsk  outside 
Port  Arthur.  He  dedicated  it  to  all  the 
great  conquerors  that  have  been,  that 
are,  and  that  will  be.  It  is  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  glory  of  war.  It  is  the  grim 
pyramid  which  remains  to  commemorate 
"  the  first  and  last  of  fields,  King  mak- 
ing   Victory."      Verestchagin    said    that 
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in  his  travels  he  actually  came  across 
many  of  these  grisly  monuments  of  vic- 
tory. ,  In  Central  Asia,  where  the  human 
animal  is  not  ashamed  to  give  full  vent 
to  his  natural  savagery,  the  custom  of 
commemorating  victories  by  piling  up 
skulls  of  the  slain  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  familiar  practices  of  great 
conquerors. 

SKILLS   AND   TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES. 

Even  within  comparatively  recent 
times  a  pyramid  of  skulls  erected  near 
Nisch,  now  the  temporary  capital  of 
Serbia,  survived  as  a  relic  of  Turkish 
barbarism,  an  unmistakable  finger-post 
of  Ottoman  conquest.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pyramid  at  Nisch,  Europe 
has  preferred  to  commemorate  her  vic- 
tories in  less  realistic  fashion.  In  the 
place  of  the  pyramid  of  skulls  we  have 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  the  Denk- 
mal  at  Niederwald,  but  all  three  are  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  sentiment;  and  if 
the  skulls  of  all  the  slain  in  the  battles 
whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  Arc  de 
VEtoile  were  collected  in  one  vast  heap, 
the\"  would  dwarf  even  the  pyramids 
which  were  reared  to  commemorate  the 
devastating  conquests  of  Tamerlane  ! 

"  TO  ALL  CONQUERORS." 
Whether  historically  accurate  or  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Vassili  Yerest- 
chagin  has  produced  a  very  remarkable 
picture,  one  upon  which  the  eye  rests 
with  a  certain  melancholy  satisfaction 
which  is  natural  to  man  when  he  feels 
that  he  has  arrived  at  the  ultimate  and 
bottom  fact  of  things.  There  is  in  these 
grey  skulls,  all  wind-worn  and  sabre- 
slashed,  on  which  the  raven  perches, 
looking  eagerly  for  some  stray  shred  of 
human  flesh  not  yet  shrivelled  in  the 
sun  or  gnawed  by  vermin,  the  last  word 
of  the  great  drama,  the  opening  scenes 
of  which  are  bright  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war.  After  many 
succeeding  acts  of  the  deepest  tragedy 
it  culminates  in  this  silent  pyramid,  on 
the  frame  of  which  the  artist  has  in- 
scribed his  ironical  dedication,  "  To  all 
Conquerors :  Past,  Present  and  to 
Come." 

A    SHORT    WAY    WITH    CAPTIVES. 
The   significance   to    us,   however,   at 
the  moment  of  this  gruesome  picture  is 


that  a  large  majority  of  these  skulls  be- 
longed, not  to  men  who  fell  honourably 
in  battle  facing  the  foe,  but  to  prisoners 
whose  heads  were  smitten  off  to  grace  a 
conqueror's  triumph.  Tamerlane  and 
his  like  had  a  short  way  with  captives. 
They  became  slaves  or  they  were  killed 
— that  was  their  certain  fate.  Even  the 
Romans  treated  those  they  captured  in 
battle  in  much  the  same  way.  They 
added  a  refinement  of  torture  by  drag- 
ging the  more  notable  of  the  unfortu- 
nates to  Rome,  where,  after  marching  in 
the  triumphant  procession  of  their  con- 
queror through  the  streets,  they  were  in- 
continently slaughtered.  The  later- 
coming,  but  less  civilised,  Tartars,  re- 
lieved themselves  immediately  of 
their  war  prisoners,  having  little  use  for 
spectacular  triumphs. 

IX  THE  "GOOD  OLD  DAYS." 

Even  in  the  middle-ages,  prisoners 
were  held  to  ransom,  and  had  but  short 
shrift  if  their  presence  in  any  way  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  their  captors. 
Napoleon  even  had  scant  consideration 
for  captured  soldiers,  and  his  treatment 
of  hostages  was  often  horrible.  Nor 
was  he  unique  at  that  time.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  housing  of  French 
prisoners  in  England  were  in  most  cases 
appalling,  the  poor  wretches  being 
huddled  together  like  sheep  in  unsani- 
tary old  castles,  which  speedily  became 
like  pig-styes.  No  wonder  the  mor- 
tality was  awful. 

CUSTOM — NOT   LAW. 

In  those  days  the  individual  soldier 
had  still  the  right  to  regard  as  his  own 
prisoners  any  captives  he  himself  took. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  ransoming  of 
prisoners,  who  fell  to  their  prowess,  was 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  sources  of  in- 
come of  the  mercenaries  or  "  gentlemen 
adventurers,"  who  took  service  beneath 
the  banner  of  whatever  state  or  lordling 
gave  the  highest  pay.  It  was  not  until 
1899  that  the  existing  practice  with  re- 
gard to  prisoners  of  war  was  codified, 
and  set  forth  in  a  binding  agreement. 
Previous  to  that  conference  at  the 
Hague  the  treatment  of  prisoners  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  belligerents.' 

Main-  people  have  indulged  in  cheap 
sneers  at  the  work  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
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ences  at  the  Hague,  failing  entirely  to 
realise  that  had  it  not  been  for  these 
international  congresses  there  would 
have  been  practically  no  rules  of  war 
at  all,  for  the  Declarations  of  Paris, 
Geneva,  and  St.  Petersburg  did  not  at- 
tempt to  set  down  in  binding  form  any 
of  the  customs  which  had  from  time  to 
time  been  mutually  adopted  through 
force  of  circumstances  by  warring 
peoples. 

RULES  OF  WAR  re  PRISONERS. 
These  rules  and  customs  were  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  Conventions  drawn 
up  by  the  First  Hague  Conference,  were 
agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  Powers  present,  and  became  binding 
upon  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
Peace  gathering  some  of  us  hold  so 
cheaply,  we  would  have  had  no  legal 
ground  whatever  for  protesting  against 
many  of  Germany's  doings.  In  view  of 
the  interest  now  being  taken  in  the  way 
in  which  prisoners  are  treated,  and  as  a 
check  upon  the  wild  statements  which 
are  going  about  as  to  what  it  is  lawful 
to  make  a  prisoner  of  war  dc  we  print 
some  of  the  chief  clauses  dealing  with 
the  matter.  Originally  adopted  by  the 
1899  Conference,  these  articles  were  ap- 
proved by  that  of  1907,  with  the  addi- 
tions shown  in  black  type:  — 

Article  IV. — Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy's  Government,  but 
not  in  that  of  the  individuals  or  corps  who 
captured  them. 

They  must  be  humanely  treated. 

All  their  personal  belongings,  except 
arms,  horses  and  military  papers,  remain 
their  property. 

Article  V.— Prisoners  of  war  may  be 
interned  in  a  town,  fortress,  camp,  or  any 
other  locality,  being  bound  not  to  go  be- 
yond certain  fixed  limits ;  but  they  can 
only  be  locked  up  as  an  indispensable 
measure  of  safety,  and  only  while  the  cir- 
cumstances which  necessitate  the  measure 
continue  to  exist. 

Article  VI. — The  State  may  employ  pri- 
soners of  war  at  work  according  to  their 
rank  and  aptitude  (officers  excepted). 
That  work  must  not  be  excessive,  and  is 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations 
of  war. 

Prisoners  may  be  authorised  to  work  for 
the  public  service,  for  private  persons,  or 
on  their  own  account. 

Work  done  for  the  State  shall  be  paid 
for  according  to  the  pay  in  force  for  sol- 
diers of  the  national  army  employed  on 
similar  tasks,  or,  if  there  are  none  in  force, 
at  a  rate  according  to  the  work  executed. 
When    the    work    is    for   other   branches    of 


the  public  service  or  for  private  persons, 
the  conditions  shall  be  settled  in  agree- 
ment with  the  military  authorities. 

The  wages  of  the  prisoners  shall  go  to- 
wards improving  their  position,  and  the 
balance  shall  be  paid  them  at  the  time  of 
their  release,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance. 

Article  VII. — The  Government,  in  whose 
power  the  prisoners  of  war  are,  is  charged 
with  their  maintenance. 

Failing  a  special  agreement  between  the 
belligerents  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
treated,  as  regards  food,  nuarters,  and 
clothing,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  troops 
of  the  Government  which  has  captured 
them. 

Article  VIII. — Prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  orders 
in  force  in  the  army  of  the  State  in  whose 
power  they  are.  Any  act  of  insubordina- 
tion warrants  the  adoption  as  regards 
them  of  such  measures  of  severity  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Article  XIV. — A  bureau  of  information 
relative  to  prisoners  of  war  is  instituted 
on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in 
each  of  the  belligerent  States,  and,  when 
necessary,  in  the  neutral  countries,  on 
whose  territory  belligerents  have  been  re- 
ceived. This  bureau  is  intended  to  answer 
all  inquiries  about  prisoners  of  war,  and 
is  furnished  by  the  various  services  con- 
cerned with  all  the  necessary  information 
to  enable  it  to  keep  an  individual  account 
of  each  prisoner  of  war.  It  is  kept  in- 
formed of  interments  and  changes,  as  well 
as  of  admissions  into  hospitals  and  deaths. 

Article  XYI. — The  information  bureau 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  free  postage. 
Letters,  money  orders,  and  valuables,  as 
well  as  postal  parcels  destined  for  the 
prisoners  of  war,  or  despatched  by  them, 
shall  be  free  of  all  postal  duties,  both  in 
the  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  as 
well  as  in  those  they  pass  through. 

Article  XVII. — Officers  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay 
as  officers  of  corresponding  rank  in  the 
country  where  they  are  detained,  the 
amount  to  be  ultimately  refunded  by  their 
own  Government. 

From  the  above  one  would  gather 
that  the  Germans  are  quite  justified  in 
using  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  they  have  taken  to  till  the  soil, 
clean  the  streets,  and,  in  fact,  to  do 
anything  excepting  dig  trenches  and 
assist  active  military  preparations, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  cables,  the 
Russian  prisoners  have  had  to  do. 

Austin  Harrison,  whose  writings  on 
the  war  in  The  English  Review,  al- 
though vehement,  are  yet  welcome,  so 
well-informed  are  they,  points  out  that, 
so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain, 
Great  Britain  has  established  no  infor- 
mation bureau  as  set  forth  in  Art.  XIV. 
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For  this  remissness  there  is,  he  says, 
no  excuse.  "  Little  effort  has  been  made 
even  to  obtain  the  customary  informa- 
tion about  these  prisons."  Mr.  Harri- 
son deals  in  a  most  alarmed  way  with 
the  question  of  what  German}-  will  do 
with  her  prisoners,  once  she  is  invaded. 
He  quotes  the  German  War  Book,  which 
expressly  states  that  prisoners  may  be 
put  to  death  for  four  reasons: 

No.     4    is    instructive.       In    <  asc    of    oxn- 
whelmin^     necessity,    when    other    means    of 
aution   do  not  exist  and  the  existence  of 
the  prisoners  becomes  a  danger  to  one's  own 

■     i 

This,  he  says,  looks  innocent  enough, 
but  it  really  means  that  a  belligerent 
nation  can  destroy  its  prisoners  if  their 
presence,  care  or  responsibility  are  mili- 
tarily irksome. 

We  speak  of  crushing  Germany,  but  to 
crush  the  German  armies  the  Allies  will  have 
to  penetrate  into  German  territory.  This, 
it  may  be,  will  be  the  case  with  the  Russians 
forcing  their  way  into  Austria-Hungary,  in 
which  eventuality  it  is  clear  that  the  condi- 
tion of  paragraph  4  might  be  regarded  as 
actual.  We  know  that  the  Germans  possess 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  prisoners.  [The 
German  official  report  claims  up  to  April  1st. 
812,803  prisoners;  20,827  British,  and  more 
than  500,000  Russians.]  It  is  obvious  that 
if  ever  the  Russians  or  the  Allies  come  to 
fight  on  German  (Austrian)  soil  grave  diffi- 
culties may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
safeguarding  of  the  prisoners  who,  in  cer- 
tain not  unrealisable  conditions,  may  be- 
come a  source  of  veritable  danger  to  the 
German  defensive  forces.  It  will  be  too  late 
then  to  enter  into  negotiations  about  them. 
Moreover,  from  the  German  military  point  of 
view,  these  men  constitute  a  moral  or  poli- 
tical weapon  to  be  used  accordingly.  I  know 
that  if  Germany  is  ever  seriously  put  to  it 
within  her  own  territory  these  prisoners,  the 
moment  they  constituted  a  military  incon- 
venience, would  stand  in  the  gravest  danger. 
In  the  last  extremity,  the  Germans  would 
have  no  hesitation  is  doing  away  with  them. 

That  view,  he  says,  is  in  no  way  ex- 
aggerated. "  Ruthlessness  is  the  Ger- 
man motto.  In  a  defensive  war  such  as 
the  Germans  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
shortly  be  engaged  on,  they  recognise 
no  laws  or  restrictions  whatever.  In  de- 
fence of  the  Fatherland  all  means  are 
regarded   as  justified.     We  may  count 


upon  it  that  they  will  display  them." 
To  avoid  this  terrible  danger  he  sug- 
gests that  it  might  be  possible  to  ar- 
range to  have  all  British  prisoners  re- 
moved to  a  neutral  country,  but  admits 
that  no  State  would  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. He  arrives  at  the  following 
remedy,  which  he  savs  should  be  taken 
at  once,  not  left  until  it  is  too  late:  — 

We  can  state  our  position,  and  we  can  an- 
nounce to  the  world  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies.  The  Germans  should  be  given  clearly 
to  understand  that  in  the  event  of  the  mal- 
treatment of  prisoners  or  of  their  slaughter, 
the  Allied  Powers  will  hold  the  crowned 
heads,  the  princes,  generals,  ministers,  and 
higher  officials  responsible,  who  will  be  tried 
accordingly.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  come 
peace,  and  the  Germans  will  have  to  accept 
the  Allies'  terms.  On  that  day  of  reckoning 
judgment  will  be  passed.  We  sent  Napo- 
leon to  St.  Helena.  If  the  Germans  kill 
these  prisoners,  we  must  send  the  Kaiser 
and   his   confederates  to  their  deaths. 

Surely  though,  even  if  we  admit  that 
the  Germans  would  slay  their  prisoners 
in  cold  blood,  as  Mr.  Harrison  says, 
they  would  never  do  so  until  absolute 
destruction  faced  their  nation,  and 
when  that  stage  is  reached  threats 
against  Kings  and  Princes,  Genera-Is 
and  Ministers  would  have  little  weight, 
Mr.  Harrison  forgets  that — unless  of 
course  the  cables  have  exaggerated 
enormously — the  Russians  hold  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  German  prisoners, 
that  France  must  have  taken  large  num- 
bers, and  that  Britain  herself  is  keeping 
thousands  on  thousands  of  German  sub- 
jects in  durance.  These  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  Al- 
lied soldiery  now  in  German  hands  ;  a 
far  more  potent  weapon  than  any 
amount  of  threats  of  what  we  will  do 
when  we  finally  succeed  in  getting  hold 
of  the  Kaiser  and  his  Ministers.  Still 
Mr.  Harrison  renders  a  service  in  bring- 
ing home  to  the  man-in-the-street  the 
fact  that  Germany  holds  far  more 
prisoners  than  we  do,  and  that  they  will 
be  in  grave  danger  if  we  do  ever  suc- 
ceed in  starving  Germany  into  submis- 
sion, or  do  finally  penetrate  to  Berlin. 


"A  PRISONER  OF  THE  HUNS." 


By  One  of  Them. 


We  have  been  told  again  and  again 
that  the  treatment  of  British  prisoners  in 
Germanv   was  harsh  and   inhuman,   but 


whilst  there  have  been*  plenty  of  gene 
rahties  there  has  been  a  notable  lack  of 
definiteness   in   these  wholesale  accusa- 
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tions.  The  Strand  Magazine  features 
a  special  article  under  the  title,  '  \ 
Prisoner  of  the  Huns:  Six  Months  in 
German  Prisons,"  and  we  turn  to  it 
feeling  that,  here  at  last,  we  will  learn 
something  definite  about  the  abominable 
treatment  of  our  nationals  in  an  enemv 
country. 

We  expect  to  be  told  a  harrowing- 
tale  of  privation,  if  not  of  starvation, 
of  lack  of  shelter,  frail  canvas  protec- 
tions against  bitter  weather,  of  brutal 
soldiery,  and  inhuman  officers  in  charge 
of  terrible  concentration  camps.  The 
editorial  introduction  prepares  us  for 
the  worst.  '  The  article  gives,"  it  says, 
"  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  a  com- 
plete, detailed  and  vivid  picture  of  the 
conditions  under  which,  at  that  period, 
innocent  civilian  prisoners  of  the  Ger- 
mans passed  their  lives — conditions 
which  have  continually  grown  worse 
and  worse.  Plow  soldiers  are  treated 
is  a  different  story,  and,  beyond  ques- 
tion, a  far  worse  one  still." 

Expecting  the  worst,  we  begin  on  the 
unvarnished  tale  of  Dr.  Hugh  Cimino 
— whose  un-British  name  yet  hides  an 
ardent  Englishman.  The  doctor  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  arrested  at  the  out- 
break of  war  not  merely  as  a  Britisher, 
but  as  a  spy  as  well,  innocent  drawings 
he  had  made  of  the  topography  of  Ser- 
bia being  taken,  in  that  time  of  stress, 
to  be  convincing  proofs  of  his  guilt. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  ;  a  police- 
man, a  vile  South  German  policeman,  was 
taking  me   into  custody  ! 

And  thus  commenced  my  six  months'  ex- 
perience as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany. 

During:  the  next  few  months  I  was  moved, 
in  company  with  many  other  prisoners,  from 
Schlettstadt  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to 
Rottweil,  Heilbronn,  and  rinallv  to  Berlin. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  we  were 
badly  fed,  badly  housed,  kept  sometimes  in 
solitary  confinement,  and  treated  generallv 
with  that  lack  of  consideration  which  seems 
to  come  naturally  to  the  official  German. 

The  life  was  irksome  to  a  degree.  We 
knew  little  of  what  was  g-oing-  on.  and  when 
news  was  allowed  to  reach  us  it  was  of  a 
nature  that  depressed  rather  than  cheered 
us  up. 

At  leng-th  we  found  ourselves  en  route  for 
Berlin,  and  at  five  o'clock  one  night  our 
train  crept  into  the  German  capital. 

The  Moabit  Prison  in  Berlin  was  our 
destination,  and  here  our  treatment  was  still 
more  harsh  than  that  we  had  alreadv  borne. 

There  he  spent  ten  days  in  "  awful, 
solitary  confinement,"  in  a  clean,  white- 


washed cell  eight  feet  by  ten,  and  some 
ten  feet  high.  After  the  first  two  days 
exercise  was  permitted  in  the  prison 
yard,  but  the  prisoners  were  obliged  to 
walk  six  yards  away  from  each  other. 
'It  was  awful!"  On  the  tenth  day 
warders  called  out  their  names,  and 
all  were  sent  off  to  Ruhleben,  the  great 
concentration  camp.  From  Spandau 
they  were  obliged  to  tramp  there,  "  most 
of  us  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
some  portmanteau."  They  were  greeted 
by  a  crowd  of  prisoners  already  there, 
and  a  lively  conversation  ensued.  The 
soldiers  stopped  it,  however.  '  There 
was  to  be  no  conversation  between  the 
old  prisoners  and  the  new  arrivals  ;  or 
there  would  soon  have  been  an  inextric- 
able medley  of  four  thousand  men." 

To  the  left  of  the  courtyard  rose  a  num- 
ber of  long-  stables,  the  lower  part  ©f  solid 
brick,  with  stairs  leading-  to  the  upper  story 
— mostly  wood.  These  stables  were  the 
barracks,  each  bearing-  a  number.  While 
we  were  standing-  there  the  captains 
were  busy  billeting-  us  out  to  our  different 
barracks.  I  at  once  saw  that  most  of  us 
were  trying-  to  g-et  a  berth  in  the  horse-boxes 
of  the  ground  floor,  and  I  heard  that  there 
was  very  little  room.  I  soon  g-ot  a  ticket 
for  Barrack  No.  2.  upstairs.  So  did  M —  . 
the  son  of  a  well-known  professor  of  path- 
ology. 

Upstairs  we  found  ourselves  in  a  loft  a 
long,  low  loft,  with  the  wooden  roof  slopmg 
gently  down  to  the  outer  brick  wall,  about 
eighty  yards  long  by  ten  wide.  Right  and 
left  against  the  wall  was  an  endless  row 
of  sacks,  stuffed  (more  or  less)  with  straw. 
The  whole  place  was  crowded  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  with- 
out digging  your  elbows  into  your  neigh- 
bour, or  knocking  up  against  a  chair  or  a 
table.  From  the  ceiling  hung  three  electric 
lamps  of  some  thirty  candle-power  each : 
beams  and  rafters,  plentifully  covered  with 
overcoats,  obstructed  the  view,  and  created 
shadowy  nooks  where  humanity  teemed. 
Voice>.  sometimes  raised  in  powerful  ex- 
postulation, sounded  out  of  those  dark 
corners  whenever  you  trod  too  heavily  on 
invisible  toes.  The  predominant  slang  was 
the  jockev  English  with  wonderful  "h's." 
Besides  this  element  there  was  the  pleasant 
sailor's  English  with  the  North-country  ac- 
That  first  night,  when  I  stumbled 
and  groped  my  way,  looking  for  my  six  feet 
by  two  of  free  space  on  the  floor,  was  for 
-nere  chaos,  but  in  twenty-four  hours  I 
found  my  bearings.  After  much  wandering 
and  shoving  and  being  shoved,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  corner  of  the  room.  A  boy  (typi 
London  clerk)  pointed  to  the  space  between 
two  sacks. 

"  We'll  make  room  Tor  vou  here,"  said  he. 

Dr.  Cimino  and  the  other  new  arrivals 
were    verv    hung  Their    immediate 
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wants  were  supplied  by  the  men  alreadv 
tliere.  In  fact,  he  had  a  great  spread. 
He  found  that 

With  a  little  money  you  could  buy  at  the 
canteen  white  bread,  butter,  iam,  honey,  tea, 
sugar,  condensed  milk,  sausages,  and  so  on. 
But  surely  not  this  chicken  and  ham  which 
1  saw  before  me — surely  not  this  cake?  No  ! 
they  had  come  in  a  parcel  from  home. 

That  night  I  received  from  the  sergeant- 
major  of  our  barracks  a  towel,  a  blanket,  and 
a  new  sack.  Then  I  fetched  some  straw 
from  a  shed  a  few  hundred  yards  away — 
nice,  clean,  new  straw — and  that  was  im- 
bed. 

After  half-past  eight  most  of  us  began  to 
undress.  At  nine  o'clock  the  electric  light 
went  out — a  most  practical  way  of  ordering 
us  off  to  sleep,  silence,  and  a  good  night's 
rest.  In  spite  of  this  primitive  accommoda- 
tion we  slept  well. 

The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  the 
electric  light  flashed  up,  and  I  awoke.  Up 
in  our  loft  there  were  no  washing  arrange- 
ments ;  we  had  to  go  downstairs  to  the  long 
cement  corridor  between  the  two  rows  of 
boxes.  Two  taps  gave  abundant  water  to 
the  impatient  crowd  standing  around. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  had  to  line  up,  bowl 
in  hand,  ready  to  follow  our  soldier  to  the 
kitchen,  half  a  mile  away. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  tea  house  was 
the  kitchen  ;  there  we  used  to  wait  and  line 
up  again  until  the  two  or  three  hundred 
hungry  souls  of  some  other  "barracks  "  had 
got  their  portion;  then  we  would  extricate 
our  frozen  feet  from  the  mud  (one  or  two 
inches  deep),  step  into  a  fair-sized  kitchen 
with  a  cement  floor,  and  slowly  file  through. 

Inside  there  were  huge  cauldrons  full 
of  coffee  ;  at  each  cauldron  stood  two 
men  baling  out  the  black  liquid  with- 
out haste,  with  the  regular  rhythm  of 
automata.  And  no  wonder  !  Thev  had 
to  dole  out  coffee  (or  soup)  with  that 
same  movement  some  eight  thousand 
times  a  day  ! 

Quality?  The  coffee  was  not  bad,  but 
you  had  to  find,  beg,  or  steal,  or  buy,  your 
own  sugar  and  milk.  Quantity?  About  a 
pint ;  so  that  if  vou  had  a  sound  stomach 
and  could  digest  the  brown  bread,  the  break- 
fast was  quite  palatable,  and  nearly  every 
man  had  obtained,  by  some  of  the  above 
methods,  butter  or  margarine,  honey  or  jam, 
condensed  milk  and  sugar.  The  prices  for 
food   at  the  canteen   were  not   excessive. 

After  breakfast  we  would  go  down  to  the 
corridor  and  wash  our  crockery — one  bowl 
for  soup,  coffee,  tea,  and  all  other  good 
things  on  earth !  Towards  nine  o'clock 
everybody — except  the  four  fags  of  the  day 
— had  to  go  out,  so  as  to  give  the  four  a 
chance  of  sweeping  the  place,  and  generally 
cleaning  up  everything. 

Outside,  I  could  have  believed  that  I  was 
in  some  small  British  town.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  quickly  man  settles  down  to  ply  his 
arts  and  crafts.  There  they  stood  as  in 
England   before    the    railway    stations — boot- 


black, brush,  and  cream,  all  neatly  spread 
out  on   a  newspaper  on  the  ground. 

"Shine,  sir?     Sheyne,  sirr?" 

Farther  on,  between  two  other  barracks, 
was  a  long,  low  shed — the  principal  canteen. 
At  three  windows  stood  long  row-s  of  our 
men  waiting.  The  shop  hours  w<ere  ten  a.m. 
till  one  p.m.,  and  three  to  five  p.m.  The 
list  of  prices  was  affixed  to  the  windows. 

Dr.  Cimino  complains  bitterly  of  the 
doctors,  who  did  their  work  most  per- 
functorily, and  were  not  able  to  give 
him  any  jodo-vasogen  for  his  cramp. 
He  mentions  one  instance  in  which  a  man 
suffering  from  pneumonia  was  neglected 
and  died.  Would  that  such  things  hap- 
pened only  in  horrible  German  con- 
centration camps  !  He  speaks  highly 
of  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  has 
nothing  to  say  against  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  place.  There  appears  to 
have  been  plenty  of  food,  but  the  meat 
was,  he  says,  miserably  insufficient,  and 
was  ladled  out  with  the  soup.  The 
Doctor  dodged  the  washing  up,  and 
appears  to  have  been  very  bored  gener- 
ally. 

The  German  uniforms  at  Ruhleben  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  not  more  than 
thirty  soldiers,  all  told,  were  sufficient  to 
keep  order  among  four  to  five  thousand 
Englishmen. 

The   commanding  officer  was   Count   Sch 
werin,   an   old   gentleman,    slightly   stooping, 
with  white  hair  and  a  pleasant,  smiling  face  ; 
indeed,   he  was  known  in  camp  as  "  the  old 
man  with  the  eternal  grin." 

The  fact  is  that  he  was  as  kind-hearted 
an  old  soldier  as  ever  fondled  an  English 
wife,  and  loved  his  English  prisoners.  If 
he  could  have  had  his  own  way  he  would 
have  set  us  all  at  liberty,  but  he  had  to  obey 
orders  from  the  "  Kommandantur "  at 
Berlin.  He  used  to  take  part  in  our  daily 
lite  as  much  as  possible,  often  looking  on 
at  our  baseball  matches  or  at  the  races  in 
the  negro  quarter. 

As  to  the  concerts,  he  was  always  present, 
et  pour  cause:  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  one  of  us  w-as  a  great  musician 
—a  Jew  who  had  created  a  furore  at  Berlin. 
This  man  soon  found  nearly  a  hundred 
musicians  among  us  five  thousand,  and 
started  a  series  of  concerts.  Then  would 
the  old  Count  come  down  with  his  wife,  and 
when  Gounod's  "  Ave  Maria  "  arose  majes- 
tically you  could  see  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  face.  Yes,  when  good  music  was 
played,  the  old  soldier  became  a  little  child ; 
it  was  worth  while  looking  at  him  while  the 
Russian  chorus  sang  its  weirdly  beautiful 
songs,  which  carried  us  to  the  far-off  steppes 
of  Sarmatia.  At  the  end  of  the  concert  he 
would  make  his  little  speech — and  we  filed 
out.  But  one  night  we  gave  him  a  rousing 
cheer,  and  the  whole  crowd  struck  up,  "  For 
He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow." 
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The  Doctor  objects  to  the  severe  way 
in  which  discipline  was  enforced,  and 
insubordination  punished. 

There  were  two  soldiers  to  keep  order  for 
each  barracks  of  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
Generally  they  dropped  in  to  see  that  no 
candles  were  lit,  or  in  the  morning 
at  six  to  see  that  everybody  was  up,  or  dur- 
ing- the  day  to  see  that  no  one  was  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  tiny  staircase.  This  was 
a  precautionary  measure ;  it  would  have 
given  way  under  the  pressure  of  so  many 
men. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  November  the  sol- 
diers were  particularly  severe  in  enforcing 
order;  for  a  mere  nothing  (getting  up  late, 
standing  on  the  staircase,  etc.),  they  would 
inflict  twenty-four  hours'  solitary  confine- 
ment ;  for  insubordination,  forty-eight  or 
even  seventy-two  hours  ! 

In  December  they  were  less  severe.  Bv 
then  everybody  understood  the  rules  and 
regulations.  After  Christmas,  when  the  sol- 
diers received  their  tips,  we  only  heard  the 
words  :  "Mcine  Herren"  (gentlemen)  ;  in  the 
first  days  of  November  it  had  been  :  "  Ihr 
Englander !" 

Amongst  the  prisoners  were  men  of 
all  grades.  Tailors  and  repairers  were 
legion.  There  was  only  one  shoemaker, 
however,  a  sailor,  who  did  splendidly. 
"  His  prices  were  magnificent ;  not  so 
his  work.  I  remember  I  had  to  pay  five 
shillings  for  having  my  boots  soled  and 
heeled."  A  terrible  extortion  this,  al- 
though it  is  the  usual  price  here.  The 
bootblacks  did  well,  and  so  did  the 
vendors  of  coffee  and  cocoa.  And  even 
the  artists  did  not  do  badly. 

On  the  whole,  the  wages  of  work  were  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  price  I  paid  for  having 
my  boots  mended;  the  same  prices  were 
charged  as  in  London,  only  the  tradesmen 
forgot    that    they    had    to    pay    no    rent    and 


taxes,  and  nothing  for  board  and  lodging; 
so,  on  the  whole,  they  throve. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  crowd  of  prisoners, 
there  were  plenty  of  sharks — hawkers  by  day 
and  gamblers  by  night.  Gambling1  was 
strictly  forbidden,  but  I  often  heard  as- 
tonishing sums  quoted.  After  all,  two 
pounds  was  quite  a  little  fortune  at 
Ruhleben. 

Bankers?  Yes.  we  had  bankers  at  Ruhle- 
ben— especially  at  Barrack  No.  6,  wherp  the 
Jews  had  congregated. 

But  the  greatest  suffering  of  all  the 
Doctor  endured  was  that  of  cold. 

All  heat  came  from  a  great  engine  en- 
closed in  its  shed  in  one  of  the  central  yards. 
How  the  hot  water  radiated  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  pipes  were  warm  only 
towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At 
six  it  was  quite  pleasant,  and  up  to  bedtime 
we  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  in  the 
morning,  when  the  pipes  were  cold,  the 
temperature  hovered  around  freezing-point, 
and  no  amount  of  cold  washing  or  morning 
tub  would  keep  us  warm.  What  warmth  we 
might  have  got  from  our  breakfast  was 
generally  lost  by  the  long  route  through  the 
freezing  mud  to  and  from  the  kitchen. 

One  wonders,  by  the  way,  how  the 
tents,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as 
housing  the  interned  Germans  at  home, 
were  heated  in  the  winter. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  no 
account  may  be  published  of  the  life  in 
the  German  concentration  camps  in 
Britain.  Owing  to  this  prohibition  it 
is  impossible  to  indicate  how  far  better 
the  Germans  are  beng  treated  in  the 
comfortable  quarters  supplied  for  them 
at  home  than  are  the  British  in  the  ter- 
rible concentration  camp  of  Ruhleben, 
whose  sufferings  are  so  graphically  set 
forth  in  this  article  by  Dr.  Cimino. 


Germany  has  within  her  borders  at 
the  moment  of  writing  not  far  from 
700,000  prisoners  of  war.  At  the  end 
of  December,  the  exact  number  was 
586,000,  of  whom  310,000  were  Rus- 
sians, jjo.ooo  French,  40,000  Belgian, 
and  16,000  British.  These  specific 
figures  are  those  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment, which  is  the  only  mathematically 
accurate  authority.  Among  the  British 
are  included  Sikhs,  Gurkhas  and  others 
from  Indin  ;  among  the  French,  Arabs, 
Moors,  and  others  from  Africa. 


GERMANY'S    PRISONERS. 

By   Senator   Bevertdge. 

On    January    15    a    semi-official    but 


fairly  reliable  estimate  placed  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  at  633,000.  While 
this  latter  figure  is  not  from  the  rail- 
way records  it  is  believed  to  be  reason- 
ably dependable.  At  the  date  of  this 
writing,  February  10,  191 5,  it  is  known 
that  many  thousands  of  additional 
prisoners  have  been  taken.  Thus  an 
approximation  of  700,000  would  seem 
to  be  not  unfair.  These  numbers  in- 
clude  no     civilians,    but    only    soldiers 
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who  had  been  actual]}-  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities. 

This  same  semi-official  but  suffi- 
ciently authoritative  estimate  placed 
the  total  number  of  German  missing 
and  prisoners  at  154,000.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  that  all  of  these  may 
be  prisoners. 

Thus  German}  has  on  her  hands,  in 
unwounded,  able-bodied,  captured  ene- 
mies, about  one  per  cent,  of  her  total 
population  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. To  feed  these  prisoners  means 
the  providing  of  enough  food  to  supply 
the  whole  German  nation  for  about 
three  days  out  of  a  year.  Yet  it  is 
firmly  expected  in  Germany  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Ger- 
man forces  will  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  present  year,  and 
Germany  is  preparing  now,  for  that 
contingency. 

CONVERSATIONS   WITH   PRISONERS. 

These  soldiers  of  the  Allies  held  in 
German}-  are  concentrated  in  prison 
camps  scattered  all  over  the  Empire, 
Let  us,  then,  go  carefully  through  two 
of  these  camps,  which  are  typical  of 
all.  Yet  all  these  places  are  not  alike  ; 
for,  although  the  same  general  orders 
govern  all,  and  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  is  supplied  everywhere, 
the  character,  ability,  and  inclination 
of  the  camp  commander  has  much  to 
do  with  the  camp  management. 

'  We  have  no  complaint  to  make,  sir, 
considering  that  we  are  prisoners  of 
war,"  was  the  answer  of  a  French  com- 
mon soldier  when  questioned  about 
their  treatment  ;  "  and,"  added  he,  of 
his  own  accord,  "  they  treat  us  like 
white  men,  sir."  This  particular  pris- 
oner spoke  English  perfectly,  having 
worked  in  London  for  three  or  four 
years. 

As  I  was  permitted  to  talk  freely 
with  the  prisoners,  more  than  a  score 
were  questioned  and  conversed  with, 
Russians  and  French,  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish. This  was  done  through  an  inter- 
preter, whom  I  have  known  personally 
for  many  years,  brought  with  me  for 
such  work  from  my  own  home  town  in 
America  where  he  was  born,  and  who 
has  no  German  associations  or  connec- 
tions whatever.   No  German  interpreted 


an\  tiling  here  reported  ;  nor  did  any- 
one object  or  interfere  in  the  slightest 
with  my  conversing  with  the  prisoners. 

In  this  camp  are  more  than  12,000 
men,  the  great  majority  of  them  being 
French,  the  next  largest  number  being 
Russians.  There  are  perhaps  300  or 
400  Sikhs,  Gurkhas  and  Turcos,  and 
only   thirty   Englishmen. 

Very  lonely  these  last  appear  among 
so  many  thousand  of  their  fellow- 
prisoners,  whose  language  they  do  not 
speak  or  understand,  and  with  whom, 
it  would  seem,  they  associate  but  little. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  for  the  sour 
frame  of  mind  in  which  this  tiny  group 
of  men  was  found,  which  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  comparative  con- 
tentment of  the  French,  Russians,  Sikhs 
and   Gurkhas. 

'  Do  you  get  enough  to  eat?" 

"  Only  a  bare  existence,  sir." 

"  But  can  you  not  buy  what  you 
want  at  the  camp  canteen  ?  Do  you 
not  get  money  from  home?" 

'  No,  sir.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  in 
the  States  for  money  the  end  of  last 
November,  and  I  have  had  no  answer 
yet."  It  was  then  the  nineteenth  of 
January. 

Such  are  fair  samples  of  the  com- 
ments of  several  of  these  thirty  Eng- 
lish prisoners. 

On  the  contrary  : 

"How  are  you  getting  along"-1'  was 
asked  oi  a  Russian. 

"All  right."  he  answered.  "We  have 
nothing   to  complain  of." 

"  Do  you  get  enough  to  eat  ?" 

"  Yes,  plenty,"  came  the  contented 
repl} . 

'  I'll  wager,"  broke  in  the  German 
camp  commander,  "that  he  is  getting 
more  to  eat  than  he  ever  had  before 
in  his  life!" 

This  exact  exchange  of  question  and 
answer  was  in  substance  the  same  as 
that  which  occurred  with  all  Russian 
prisi  talked  to.     Without  exception 

;  them  grinned  with  bovine  good 
hun  lour. 

nsidering    that    you    are    a    pris- 
oner,  I    take   it   that   you  are   satisfied, 
from  what  you  have  said,"  was  the  con- 
cluding remark   to   a    hearty,    pleasant- 
ed  Frenchman,  after  many  questions 
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and  answers  about  food,  treatment  and 
occupation. 

"  Yes,  considering,  as  you  say,  that 
we  are  prisoners." 

"  But  of  course  you  don't  like  prison 
life,"  was  the  visitor's  banal  and  silly 
remark. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  smiled.     He  was 

polite  to  laugh  outright.     "  But  we 

get  along  very  well.     Considering  that 

we  are  prisoners,  much  better  than  we 

had  expected." 

And  here  is  another  scrap  of  conver- 
sation with  another  French  prisoner  in 
this  camp  :  — 

"  How  do  you  get  along  with  the 
German  officei    and  guards?" 

"  Why,  very  well  indeed,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  relations  be- 
tween you  Frenchmen  and  the  Germans 
are  good?"  was  the  surprised  query. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  "  that  is, 
our  personal  relations.  But,"  he  added 
quickly,  "of  course  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  patriotic  feeling.  That  is 
stronger  than  ever,  if   possil 

lust  what  this  personal  good  feeling 
meant  in  a  concrete  way  was  seen  and 
heard  in  a  dramatic  manner  an  hour 
later. 

Since  the  subject  of  food  was  men- 
tioned in  every  conversation,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  German  com- 
mander : 

"  What  do  you  give  them  to  eat?" 
"  In  the  morning,  bread  and  coffee  ; 
at  midday,  bread  and  a  thick  soup 
made  of  potatoes  with  some  other  vege- 
table in  which,  five  times  a  week,  meat 
is  included  ;  at  evening,  bread  and  a 
thinner  soup.  The  water,  of  course,  is 
filtered."  It  was  this  lack  of  meat  of 
which   the   English   chiefly  complained. 

i  ONDITIONS  OF  THE  BARRACKS. 
The  prisoners'  barracks  are  large, 
well-built,  wooden  affairs,  much  better 
than  those  occupied  by  the  interned 
Belgian  soldiers  in  Ffolland.  Some- 
times  there  are  three  or  four  tiers  oi 
bunks,  <me  above  another,  supported 
by  heavy,  upright  timbers  These  are 
not  close  or  crowded.  The  mattress  is 
le  of  a  rough  substance,  like  gunny- 
sack,    filled    with     straw.        There     are 


plenty  of  blankets  ;  several  stoves  were 
observed.  It  was  a  cold,  snowy  day, 
but  the  interior  of  every  barrack  visited 
was  comfortably  warm. 

The  prisoners  appeared  to  be  well- 
nourished  and  healthy.  In  two  camps 
and  among  many  hundreds  of  pris- 
oners personally  inspected,  only  one 
was  found  who  looked  in  poor  health 
and  said  he  felt  badly — a  small- 
statured  Russian.  The  commanders  of 
both  camps  said  that  little  or  no  s;ck- 
ness  had  as  yet  developed. 

GARDENING  AND   HANDICRAFTS. 

In  one  camp,  a  good  deal  of  land- 
scape gardening  had  been  done  around 
certain  barracks,  very  tasteful,  even 
artistic. 

"  You  seem  to  be  beautifying  your 
grounds,"  was  the  casual  remark  to 
the    German    commander. 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  work  of  the  French. 
They  have  a  gift  for  it.  It  is  beauti- 
ful, isn't  it?"  answered  the  camp  com- 
mander, who  seemed  to  be  prouder  of 
this  work  of  the  French  prisoners  than 
of  anything  else,  except  one  ;  although 
plainly  he  was  proud  of  his  whole  es- 
tablishment. "  The  French,"  he  re- 
marked, "  are  very  industrious.  They 
are  easy  to  get  along  with,  too.  There 
are  some  very  talented  men  among  the 
French.     Look  in  here" 

In  a  long  wooden  building  were 
many  men  making  various  things  from 
wood,  with  all  manner  of  carpenter's 
tools — one  sawing,  another  planing, 
and  so  on.  All  this  product  is  sold, 
the  purchase  price  going  to  the  pris- 
oner who  made  the  article.  There 
were  several  buildings  of  this  kind, 
where  all  sorts  of  handicraft  are  prac- 
tised, tailoring,  shoemaking,  the  plait- 
ing of  various  useful  things  from 
straw. 

One  end  of  the  big  room  where  the 
carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  were  at 
work  had  been  boarded  off  to  itself, 
making  a  small  separate  room.  This 
was  the  personal  workshop  of  a  young 
French  sculptor,  who  at  that  moment 
was  busy  modelling  a  large  and  rather 
ambitious  piece.  His  prison  studio  was 
adorned  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  his 
creations,  some  of  them  very  good. 
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This  young  man  talked  with  great 
freedom  and  gave  a  more  sensible  view 
of  their  situation  than  did  his  mates. 

Most  of  the  German  officers  are 
very  nice  and  considerate,"  said  he. 
"  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  like 
to  show  their  importance,  and  these 
are  disagreeable." 

"  How  is  your  food  ?" 

"Of  course  it  isn't  famous,  but  it's 
all  right.  One  must  not  expect  too 
much.  It  is  all  for  our  country — all 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  fighting." 

'  But  you  say  you  are  comfortable 
here — -do  you  want  to  get  back  to 
fight?" 

"  Very  much  !      Very  much  indeed  ! " 

HINDU   PRISONERS. 

In  the  barracks  occupied  by  the  pris- 
oners from  India,  there  is  an  unusual 
feature:  ever}-  Hindu  cooks  and  in 
every  way  prepares  his  own  food,  for 
he  will  not  eat  anything  touched  by 
Christian  hands.  Many  of  them  were 
observed  at  this  private  and  religio- 
culinary  occupation.  The  Gurkha  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  this  barrack  spoke 
English  very  well.  He  and  his  com- 
panions were  treated  very  well,  he  said 
— much  better  than  they  expected. 

Would  he  like  to  get  back  to  India  ? 
He  would — more  than  anything. 

Why  had  he  come  to  the  war  ? 

"Orders,  sir." 

He  good-naturedly  interpreted  for  a 
group  of  tall,  grave-faced  Sikhs, 
statues  of  dignity  and  gravity. 

Why  had  they  come  so  far  to  fight  ? 
'  The  service,"  was  the  answer  ;  and 
the  Gurkha  sergeant  tried  to  make  their 
meaning  clear  by  such  expressions  as 
"  their  duty,"  "  their  profession,"  "  their 
business."  As  to  wanting  to  go  home, 
one  gathered  that  they  were  quite  in- 
different, that  it  was  all  the  same  to 
them,  and  that  they  took  things  as  they 
happened. 

"  TURCOS  "    FROM    FRENCH    AFRICA. 

In  the  barracks  where  the  Turcos 
lived  came  the  surprise  of  the  day. 
Xearlv  all  of  them  are  small  men.  The 
Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  from  India,  some  of 
whom  have  fine  and  even  noble  features, 
are  infinitely  superior  to  them  in  ap- 
pearance. 


They  were  clad  in  an  amazing  array 
of  garments — here  one,  an  Arab,  a  blue 
mark  on  his  forehead,  wearing  the  bor- 
nous  of  the  desert  ;  there  another,  of 
a  different  ethnology,  clad  in  a  totally 
unfamiliar  uniform  of  dark  blue,  with 
brass  buttons  ;  still  another  with  the 
braided  jacket  and  baggy  trousers  of 
the  Zouave — and  so  on  throughout  as 
outre  a  collection  of  costumes  as  the 
imagination  of  a  Lewis  Carroll  could 
picture. 

A  CHORUS  OF  FRENCH  SOLDIERS. 
Stepping  out  and  coming  face  to  face 
with  a  group  of  cleanly-looking,  plea- 
sant-faced Frenchmen,  their  features 
glowing  with  intelligence,  their  kindly 
eyes  full  of  friendliness,  one  seems  to 
confront  the  best  as  opposed  to  the 
worst  in  human  nature,  so  sudden  and 
startling  is  the  contrast.  And  the  trim, 
erect,  hearty  German  officers,  with  their 
bluff,  open  countenances,  do  not  soften 
the    dissimilarity. 

From  some  distance  away  there 
floats  the  music  of  human  voices  in 
song.  There  are  many  voices,  very 
man}-  voices.  They  are  singing  in 
harmony.  You  listen  astounded.  Can 
you  be  dreaming,  you  ask  yourself — 
can  this  be  a  trick  of  the  brain? 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaims  the  German  com- 
mander, noting  your  amazement.  "  That 
is  the  French  chorus.  It  is  exceedingly 
good,  too.  Come  along  and  see  them. 
I  am  sure  they  would  be  glad  to  have 
you." 

You  go  to  a  long  building,  much  like 
the  barracks,  but  bare  of  any  furniture 
within.  The  grey,  snowy  day  has  be- 
gun to  decline,  and  the  big  room  is  in 
the  gloaming.  At  least  200  French  sol- 
diers are  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  like 
a  horseshoe  magnet.  At  one  point  are 
grouped  the  bassos,  at  another  the 
tenors,  at  another  the  baritones — each 
man  holds  in  his  hand  a  sheaf  of 
paper,  on  which  are  written  notes.  All 
are  singing. 

In  the  centre  of  this  human  tuning 
fork  stands  a  tall,  slender  French  sol- 
dier, cap  on  head,  his  long  blue  mili- 
tary overcoat  draping  his  figure  almost 
to  the  floor.  He  is  conducting  the 
chorus,  his  baton  rising,   falling,  curv- 
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ing",    h:'s    figure  swaying   in    time    with 
the  harmony. 

So  intent  are  the  members  of  this 
prisoner  chorus  on  their  singing  that 
they  are  not  conscious  that  the  camp 
commander  and  several  officers  have 
entered.  Their  soul  is  in  their  voices — 
yes,  and  in  their  faces,  too,  which,  in 
the  dim  light,  seems  to  you,  in  your 
now  uplifted  state,  very  refined,  very 
noble.  In  spirit,  these  uniformed,  dis- 
armed warriors  are  not  at  this  moment 
in  a  prison  camp  at  all — nor  even  in 
Germany.  They  are  back  in  France, 
beloved,  beautiful  France.  It  is  of 
their  country  they  are  singing  now,  of 
their  homes,  of  their  adored  ones. 

It  is  a  song  quarried  from  the  very 
depths  of  their  beings.  They  have 
written  it  themselves,  there  in  the 
prison  camp,  in  the  heart  of  Germany  ; 
they  have  composed  the  music  for  it 
themselves,  every  note  of  it  ;  words  and 
music  are  alive,  throbbing,  passionate, 
tender,  exalted.  You  are  deeply  touched 
— you  feel  as  if  in  a  holy  presence.  The 
German  commander  removes  his  cap, 
and  stands  silent  and  uncovered, 
motionless.  You  do  the  like,  at  the 
same  time,  unconsciously,  as  if  moved 
by  a  common  impulse. 

The  song  of  France  and  home  and 
loved  ones  dies  tremblingly  away.  For 
a  moment  there  is  silence,  absolute,  un- 
broken, profound.  Then  a  tenor  voice 
begins  a  solo.  Rich,  mellow,  highly 
trained,  the  voice  is  full  of  hre,  pathos, 
and  infinite  emotion.  And  the  accom- 
paniment !  The  first  impression  on 
your  now  elevated  senses  is  that  a  great 
orchestra  is  hidden  near  at  hand.  But 
no  ;  it  is  a  miracle  more  extraordinary 
still.  The  superb  tenor  is  accompanied 
by  human  orchestration.  Those  hun- 
dreds of  French  soldiers  are  humming, 
their  mingled  tones  producing  the  ef- 
fect of  scores  of  pieces  playing  in  har- 
mony. Never  before  and  never  again 
in  your  life  shall  you  hear  the  like  of 
this  vocal  marvel. 

It  ceases.  Silence  again.  Then, 
"Best  congratulations!"  It  is  the  Ger- 
man commander  speaking.  From  the 
background  where  we  stood  listening, 
he  has  walked  forward  and  is  warmly 
shaking  the  soloist's  hand,  as  he  praises 


his  singing.  "Best  congratulations!" 
he  exclaims  again,  in  French,  as  he 
grasps  the  hand  of  the  conductor. 
And,  "Best  congratulations!"  once 
more,  as,  first  right  then  left,  he  bows 
to  the  chorus* 

"  Merci,  monsieur ! "  answers  the 
pleased  tenor.  And  "  Merci,  mon- 
sieur!" the  conductor;  and  "Merci!" 
murmur  the  men.  But  all  of  them  with 
dignity.  The  whole  scene  was  very, 
very  fine.  No  patronage  on  the  part  of 
the  German  commander,  no  truckling 
by  his  French  charges  ;  but  mutual 
respect  and  self-respect  on  both  sides. 

Another  evidence,  this,  of  a  stagger- 
ing fact  which  has  no  intelligence  in 
it ;  the  two  peoples  who  are  shedding 
one  another's  blood  most  freely  in  this 
war  do  not  dislike  one  another  person- 
ally. On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
get  on  very  well  together.  You  had 
noted  this  in  the  comments  of  French 
women  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Germans,  back  of  their  western  front. 
And  here  it  is  again  in  the  prison 
camps. 

ILL-FEELING    BETWEEN    GERMANS    AND 
ENGLISH. 

Another  prisoners'  camp  was  exactly 
like  the  first  you  had  seen  in  the  food 
and  occupations  of  the  captured.  But 
it  had  no  landscape  gardening,  no 
sculptor,  no  chorus  ;  perhaps  because 
there  were  comparatively  few  French, 
or  because  of  the  lack  of  initiative,  in- 
vention, and  sympathy  of  the  German 
camp  commander.  Doubtless  it  was 
both.  In  this  camp  the  nationalities  of 
the  prisoners  were  almost  reversed  ;  a 
large  number  of  English,  very  many 
Russians,  comparatively  few  French, 
and  no  blacks.  Here  the  English  were 
more  cheerful  and  less  complaining 
than  their  thirty  desolate  brothers  in 
the  first  camp  visited  ;  but  here,  also, 
the  hostility  between  the  English  and 
Germans  was  even  more  pronounced. 

"  The  English  are  very  difficult,"  the 
genial  commander  of  the  first  camp 
visited  had  remarked,  and  : 

"We  can't  get  along  with  the  Eng- 
lish. They  won't  work.  They  object 
to  everything,"  was  the  comment  of  the 

*The  chorus  conductor  and  the  tenor  were 
professors  of  music  in  Paris. 
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somewhat  rheumatic  German  comman- 
der of  the  second  prison  camp  visited. 

On  their  part,  the  dislike  of  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  for  the  Germans  was  still 
more  pointed  and  acid.  While  most  of 
them  frankly  said  that  they  thought 
themselves  very  well  off  as  to  food  and 
quarters,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  prisoners  of  war,  still  when  one 
was  asked  : 

"Would  you  rather  he  here  or  in  the 
trenches?"  the  answer  came  with  a 
snap  : 

"  In  the  trenches,  sir  I'd  like  to  get  a 
crack  at  them,  sir!" 

And  another,  this  time  a  tailor,  one 
of  the  fewer  than  a  dozen  Englishmen 
actually  seen  at  voluntary  work,  an- 
swering the  same  question,  said, 
sharply :  "  In  the  trenches  with  my 
comrades,  sir.  Anything  is  better  than 
this." 

In  general,  the  hostility  of  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  to  their  German  captors 
was  plainly  apparent,  and,  indeed,  un- 
concealed. One  could  not  help  admir- 
ing the  .openness  and  boldness  of  it. 
Conversely  the  dislike  of  the  German 
officers  and  guards  for  their  stubborn 
wards  was  no  less  manifest.  You  could 
not  but  like  the  frankness  displayed 
by  both.  The  only  difference  in  their 
mutual  dislike  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Germans  gave  reasons  such  as,  '  The 
English  won't  work."  Or,  "  The  Eng- 
lish are  quarrelsome."  Or,  "  The  Eng- 
lish fight  the  French  with  their  fists." 
Or,  "  The  English  are  always  com- 
plaining." 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  English 
antipathy  for  the  Germans,  it  was  a 
case  of — 

I  do  not  like  you,   Dr.    Fell ! 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 
But  this  one  thing-  I  know  full  well : 
I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell. 

Yet  it  seems  that  both  Germans  and 
English  respect  one  another  highly  as 
first-class  fighting  men.  For  example, 
take  this  comment  of  a  German  officer 
at  Lille,  France,  noted  for  his  gal- 
lantry, which  was  agreed  to  by  his  fel- 
low officers  : 


"  The    English    whom    we    have    met 
are    good     soldiers       The    officers 
fine." 

Reciprocally  :  "  Oh,  yes,  the  Germ 
fight    well    enough — like    devils,    sir!' 
was     the     comment    of     an       English 
prisoner    who    had    just    expressed    his 
dislike   for  the   Germans   and    his  ear- 
nest wish  to  "  get  at  them  "   again. 

"Do  you  get  enough  to  eat;"  you 
ask  a  bearded  English  sailor. 

"I  suppose  so,  but  not  as  much  as 
we  should  like,  sir."  He  said  he  got 
money  from  home,  and  could  buy  what 
he  liked  in  the  canteen.  ''  But,"  said  he. 
"  we  can't  get  jam,  sir." 

"Jam!"  you  exclaim,  in  ill-mannered 
surprise. 

"Yes,  sir.  Jam,  sir,  and  chocolate 
and   such  other   like  dainties,  sir." 

Of  many  thousands  of  prisoners 
personally  inspected,  all  but  one  ap- 
peared to  be  in  robust  health.  You 
were  surprised  at  their  rosy  cheeks, 
well-nourished  condition  and  general 
physical  fitness.  As  far  as  is  possible, 
those  who  will  not  work  voluntarily, 
making  articles  which  are  sold  and  paid 
for,  are  compelled  to  do  labour  of  some 
kind.  Hundreds  are  compelled  to  draw 
and  push  waggons  laden  with  camp 
provisions.  Other  hundreds  keep  clean 
the  streets  of  German  cities  and  the  ap- 
proaching roads.  Nuremberg  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  But  with  every  possible 
employment,  only  a  fraction  of  Ger- 
many's 700,000  prisoners  can  be  given 
useful  occupations  during  the  winter. 

When  spring  and  summer  come,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  another  story.  It  is 
planned,  at  least  in  parts  of  Germany, 
in  certain  portions  of  Bavaria,  for  ex- 
ample, to  employ  the  prisoners  in  till- 
ing the  soil,  sowing  the  seed,  and 
gathering  the  harvest.  For  this  work, 
the  French  are  willing  and  the  Rus- 
sians more  than  eag-er.  No  woman, 
child,  or  old  man  need  work  in  the 
fields  of  Germany  during  the  present 
year  unless  they  insist  upon  doing  so, 
for  there  are  enough  prisoners  anxious 
to  perform  that  labour  in  preference  to 
the  confinement  of  the  camps. 
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WITH  THE  RUSSIAN   WOUNDED. 

A  wounded  man  receiving  the  blessing  of  a  Russian  priest  before  being  placed  on  the  small 
hospital  truck  on  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  which  the  Russians  have  specially  adapted  to  the 
carrying  of   wounded. 


WHAT    OF   THE    POLES? 


Practically  the  entire  area  of  the 
struggle  in  the  East  has  been  within  the 
boundaries  of  Polish  lands.  The 
legions  of  the  Tsar  and  of  the  Teutonic 
Emperors  have  wrestled  to  and  fro  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  of 
Galicia,  and  over  half  Russian  Poland. 
The  terrible  strife  must  have  devastated 
the  country  where  dwell  the  indomit- 
able race  which  three  Empires  have 
trampled  on  for  more  than  a  century. 
What  do  the  Poles  think  cf  it  all? 
What  are  they  doing?  We  learn  from 
chance  references  by  correspondents  that 
family  is  divided  against  family,  that 
ruin  stalks  horribly  through  the  land, 
that  houses  are  wrecked,  men  slaugh- 
tered, and  women  ravished,  but  we  have 
been  able  to  get  no  definite  statement  as 
to  whether  the  Poles,  despite  years  of 
ghastly  experience  of  broken  promises 
and  fearful  oppression,  are  loyally  wel- 
coming   the    Tsar's   promised    gift    of 


autonomy,  or  whether  they  are  grasping 
more  joyfully  what  Austria  states  she  is 
willing  to  give  W.  L.  de  Jaworski's 
article  in  Scientia,  is  therefore  doubly 
interesting  just  now.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Committee  of 
Poland,  founded  since  the  war  began, 
and  he  claims  to  represent  not  only  the 
Austrian  Poles,  but  all  the  members  of 
that  much  oppressed  race.  S dentin  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  maga- 
zine in  the  world.  It  is  published  in 
Milan,  and  is  the  international  Review 
of  Scientific  Synthesis.  Its  pages  con- 
tain articles  in  Italian,  German,  French 
and  even  English.  It  is  at  present  con- 
ducting an  enquiry  into  the  war,  and 
has  induced  leaders  in  all  the  fighting 
countries  to  contribute  to  its  pages. 

M.  de  Jaworski  gives  the  Polish  point 
of  view,  and  tells  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Poles  since  the  war  began  The 
spirit  of  Polish   freedom,  he  says,  had 
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not  been  entirely  stamped  out  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Empires  which  had 
divided  the  country  between  them.  Ap- 
parently resigned,  the  Poles  have  always 
dreamed  of  independence.  They  looked 
ever  to  the  intervention  of  a  third  party, 
alone  they  knew  their  efforts  would 
be  futile.  Until  1870  they  placed  their 
es  in  France,  their  ancient  friend, 
but  that  hope  vanished  at  Mars  la  Tour, 
at  Sedan,  and  at  Metz,  and  all  chance 
of  its  return  ended  when  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance  was  consummated.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  unquietness  of 
Europe  beneath  its  armed  peace  caused 
the  Polish  leaders  to  believe  that  their 
chance  was  approaching,  and  certain 
political  parties  began  to  amass  a  war 
chest,  to  train  young  men  for  war  in  an 
organisation  called  the  Tireurs.  When 
war  broke  out,  Russian  Poland,  domi- 
nated by  the  Russian  army  perfectly- 
mobilised  and  concentrated  within  its 
marches,  remained  quiescent.  But  in 
Galicia  the  entire  people  rose.  The 
most  impatient  of  the  Tireurs  set  forth 
at  once  to  invade  Russia,  and  join 
hands  with  their  brother  Poles  under 
Russian  domination.  Hopelessly  out- 
numbered, they-  were  obliged  to  retire, 
but  the  deed  moved  the  Polish  nation. 
Enthusiasm  and  hope  ended  all  discus- 
sion, and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
oppose  their  hereditary  enemy — Russia. 
The  Polish  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Vienna  and  of  the  Diet  at  Lem- 
berg  drew  up  a  manifesto,  in  which 
they  explained  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  for  Polish  regiments  to 
be  attached  to  the  Austrian  army,  and 
called  upon  Poles  to  strike  and  strike 
hard  for  liberty.  A  national  committee 
was  formed,  of  which  the  writer,  as  al- 
ready* mentioned,  is  President.  He  ex- 
plains that  all  the  Poles  who  were  liable 
for  military  service  naturally  joined 
their  regiments  in  the  Austrian  army, 
but  everyone  of  military  age  appears  to 
have  volunteered,  and  the  nation  moved 
by  patriotism  and  dread  of  Russian 
domination  sprang  to  arms. 

This  enthusiasm,  he  says,  this  spontan- 
eous rush  with  which  the  Polish  people 
ranged  themselves  against  the  Russians, 
constitutes  the  strongest  accusation  which 
one  could  imagine  of  that  rule,  under  which, 
for  so  many  generations,  Poland  has  suf- 
fered too  well-known  tortures,  the  repetition 


of  which  even  now  appals  everyone.  Would 
anyone  believe  me  when  I  -ay  that  there  is 
m  one,  I  repeat,  not  one  single  family  in 
Russian  Poland,  which  has  not  to  mourn 
one  of  its  members,  either  slain  on  the  gib- 
bet for  having  loved  country  and  liberty  too 
much,  or  buried  alive  in  Russian  prisons, 
or  dragging  out  an  existence  of  horrible 
misery  on  the  frozen  plains  of  far  Siberia? 
The  Polish  Legion  is  answer  to  the  cry  of 
the  Polish  people  against  the  insupportable 
Russian  tyranny,  and  it  has  already  made 
this  cry  heard  on  innumerable  battlefields 
in  Russian  Poland,  Galicia  and  Hungary, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  and  in 
Bukowina. 

M.  Jaworski  insists  that  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Europe  is  wrapped  up  in  that 
of  Poland.  Supposing,  he  says,  that 
the  rather  premature  announcement  of 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  promising  the  re- 
union of  the  three  divisions  of  Poland 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Tsar  were  to 
be  realised,  Russia  would  inevitably  be- 
come mistress  of  Europe.  Russia,  quite 
Byzantine,  steeped  in  autocracy,  Orien- 
tal in  thought  and  habit,  saw  in  Poland 
a  connecting  link  with  the  Occidental 
nations,  through  this  corner  of  civilised 
Europe  the  essentially  Asiatic  Russians 
began  to  insinuate  themselves  amongst 
those  nations  who  had  created  what  is 
known  as  European  civilisation.  He 
is  obsessed  with  this  idea,  and  wildly 
proclaims  the  danger.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  historical  Poland, 
he  says,  and  nothing  can  prevent  the 
ultimate  Russification  of  Europe.  We 
know  that,  too,  of  course,  but  we  reckon 
that  the  Russians  will  be  far  more  en- 
lightened after  this  war,  and  England, 
at  any  rate,  considers  that  it  is  better 
to  have  a  Russia  dominating  Europe 
than  a  Germany.  M.  Jaworski,  however, 
has  no  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the 
leopard  changing  his  spots,  or,  rather, 
the  bear  his  habits. 

Russia  has  not  changed.  Once  the  day- 
comes  when  she  shall  have  won  European 
dominance  (and  the  possession  of  Poland  is 
the  first  necessity  to  secure  it),  her  auto- 
cratic methods  and  her  retrogressive  ways 
will  speedily  destroy  those  guarantees  on 
which  our  political  and  social  liberties  are 
based. 

A!'  patriotic  Poles,  he  says,  know 
this.  Therefore,  they  rejected  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Grand  Duke,  for  a  vic- 
torious Russia,  they  were  convinced, 
would  infallibly  crush  Polish  national- 
ity altogether. 
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Dreadful  experience  has  taught  the  Poles 
to  put  no  faith  whatever  in  Russian  pro- 
mises. .  .  .  There  is  no  room  in  Russia  for  a 
free  Poland.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the 
Poles  and  the  Russian  Government  reaching: 
an  agreement  which  could  safeguard  the 
vital  interests  of  Poland.  .A  Government 
which  for  a  century  and  a-half  has  never 
ceased  to  plunder  the  patrimony  of  the 
Polish  people  under  any  pretext,  is  not 
going  suddenly  to  make  a  volte-face  and 
become  their  ally.  Not  being  able  to  wrest 
their  independence  unaided,  the  Poles  were 
obliged  to  get  help.  There  was  no  hesitation 
on  their  part.  They  at  once  rallied  to  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, to  that  State  under  whose  rule 
they  had  found  it  possible  to  develop  with- 
out hindrance  their  individual  nationality. 
that  State  which  had  given  them  complete 
political   liberty. 

M.  Jaworski  considers  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  Danubian  State  offers  a 
perfect  guarantee  that  Polish  national- 
ity will  be  preserved.  Its  dual  composi- 
tion makes  it  easy  for  it  to  become  a 
triple  empire,  to  consist  of  three  fede- 
rated States — Austria,  Hungary  .and 
Poland. 

For  it  is  clear  that  in  the  event — which  we 
regard  as  quite  certain — of  the  defeat  of 
Russia,  her  Polish  provinces  would  be  taken 
from  her.  These  with  Galicia  would  form 
too  large  an  area  to  remain  meiely  a  pro- 
vince of  Austria.  It  could  only  be  made 
into  a  State  which  would  then  stand  equal 
with  the  other  two  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Poland  independent  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  in  union  with  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy — that  is  the  Polish  national 
programme,  that  is  the  goal  towards  which 
the  Polish   legionaries   are   fighting. 

He  deplores  that  France,  the  old 
friend,  is  ranged  on  the  side  of  Russia, 
the  traditional    and    relentless    enemy. 


This  is  a  great  sorrow,  but  the  Poles 
comfort  themselves  with  the  terms  of 
the  binding  agreement  which  they  have 
made  with  Austro-Hungary,  namely, 
that  the  Polish  volunteers  will  in  no 
circumstances  have  to  fight  any  but 
Russians.  Poland  thus,  he  says,  runs 
counter  to  none  of  her  old  sentiments. 
He  concludes  :  — 

The  present  generation  pursues  the  same 
goal  as  that  of  preceding  generations  :  the 
winning  of  independence.  Russia  bars  the 
road  towards  that  sacred  object.  It  is 
against  her  only,  therefore,  that  the  soldiers 
of  Poland  are  fighting,  fighting  with  heroic 
courage  and  with  immense  ardour  which 
makes  them  cry  with  their  dying  breath, 
"  Aive  la  Pologne.     En  avant  la  Legion." 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  M.  Jaworski, 
fierce  patriot  as  he  is,  really  represents 
the  feeling  of  the  Polish  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  trouble  with  the  Poles  is 
that  they  are  always  divided  against 
themselves.  Still  recent  events  cer- 
tainly seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  reaping  the  crop  she  has  sown 
during  long  generations,  and  instead  of 
being  helped  by  her  subject  Poles,  is 
encountering  the  most  violent  sort  of 
opposition  from  some  of  them.  If  the 
Poles  have  really  made  an  arrangement 
with  Austria  that  they  will  come  in  as 
an  independent  nation  —  they  are 
20,000,000  of  them  to  Hungary's 
21,000,000 — then  von  Mackensen's  suc- 
cesses will  probably  be  followed  by  a 
general  Polish  rising  as  the  Russians 
retreat  through  Poland  country. 


SERBIA'S  COMMUNES. 


In  J  he  Contemporary  Review  stu- 
dents of  civic  institutions  will  find  an 
article  of  exceptional  interest ;  it  is 
written  by  Adolphe  Smith,  and  is  en- 
titled "  Zardrougas  :  The  Strength  of 
Serbia."  The  purpose  of  the  paper  is 
to  discover  Serbia's  secret  whereby  in  a 
period  of  two  years  this  small  nation 
has  defeated  the  Turks,  the  Bulgars, 
and  finally  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
Austria.  As  the  writer  says,  "  such  a 
phenomenon  needs  explaining."  Mr. 
Smith  is  surprised  that  previous 
writers  have  failed  to  trace  Serbian 
vitality  to  its  true  source,  which  he  be- 


lieves is  none  other  than  the  Zar- 
drouga,  a  family  institution  peculiar 
to  that  country.  Making  a  compari- 
son with  the  Russian  Mir  the  writer 
says  : — - 

The  Mir  is  a  municipality  run  on  com- 
munistic principles  ;  the  Zardrouga  is  only  a 
family  estate,  but  it  is  also  run  on  com- 
munistic principles.  If,  however,  the  Zar- 
drouga is  smaller,  poorer,  weaker,  it  is  much 
better,  much  more  thorough  in  w'hat  it  does, 
and,  in  comparison  with  its  size,  stronger. 
In  any  case,  its  strength  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Serb  people. 

The  Mir  is  certainly  more  like  a  com- 
munistic commune  than  the  Zardrouga.  The 
Mir  is   self-governed,   so  much  so  that  it  is 
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not  satisfied  with  a  majority  vote  It  often 
prefers  to  devote  several  years  to  discussing 
important  matters,  such  as  the  subdivision 
•.nd,  rather  than  take  action  before  it 
has  obtained  a  unanimous  vote.  Order  is 
sometimes  wanting,  but  freedom  never. 
With  the  Zardrouga,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  vote.  It  is  not  a  representative  insti- 
tution. It  is  a  patriarch.tl  despotism  that 
does  not  aim  at  communism  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  term.  It  does  strive  to  secure 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  ;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  if  the  community  shared 
and  shared  alike  all  that  it  possesses.  The 
chief  of  the  Zardrouga  governs  according 
to  the  well-known  maxim.  "  To  everyone 
according  to  his  needs,  and  from  everyone 
according  to  his  capabilities."  Therefore  every 


member  is  given,  so  far  as  the  Zardrouga 
can  afford  to  do  it,  what  he  needs;  but  in 
return  he  must  work  in  the  manner  that  will 
best  serve  the  common  interest.  While  the 
.Mir  means  a  district,  an  entire  village,  some- 
times .i  federation  of  villages,  the  Zardrouga, 
whether  large  or  small,  consists  exclusively 
of  members  of  one  and  the  same  familv. 
Consequently,  it  varies  greatly  in  size  and 
wealth. 

It  may  be  somewhat  disconcerting  to  those 
who  dream  of  the  millennium  to  find  that 
while  some  Zardrougas  are  quite  rich  others 
are  poor:  but  the  consoling  fact  remains 
that  one  and  all  are  much  more  prosperous 
than  their  neighbours  who  own  and  work  an 
equal  amount  of  property  for  their  own  in- 
dividual advantage. 


BLAMING  BRITAIN  FOR  THE  WAR. 


Scientia,  continuing  its  "  Inquiry 
Upon  the  War,"  gives  articles  by  Pro- 
fessor Hartmann,  of  Vienna,  and  Pro- 
fessor Brentano,  of  Munich,  on  the 
causes  of  the  war.  Both,  of  course,  put 
down  the  chief  blame  to  Great  Britain, 
owing  to  her  fear  of  German  commer- 
cial rivalry.  There  is  not  much  new  in 
their  statements,  but  there  are  points  in 
the  articles  which  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. Professor  Hartmann  gives 
the  following  view  of  Great  Britain  :- 

One  always  considers  England  as  the  type 
of  a  modern  State ;  but  that  is  because 
Great  Britain  alone  is  considered,  and  not 
the  British  Empire.  Without  doubt  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  is  democratic,  but  it  only 
applies  to  Great  Britain  ...  it  must  be 
remembered  that  no  class  of  Junkers  exists 
more  powerful  economically  and  socially 
than  in  the  home  of  Parliaments,  and  that 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern 
democracy,  obligatory  military  service,  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  country  until  war 
broke  out. 

If  we  consider  the  English  Constitution 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Empire,  w  e 
find  that  it  is  a  strictly  limited  oligarchy, 
ruling  its  subjects  through  the  intermediary 
of  pro-consuls,  while,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  only  a  sixth  part  of  the  population 
takes  part  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
government.  As  to  foreign  policy,  it  is 
solely  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  even  the  self-governing 
Colonies  have  no  say.  Three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  Hindoos— to  say  nothing  of  Egypt — 
have  been  dispossessed  of  all  political  rights 
by  the  English  domination,  and  it  is  not  the 
case  of  a  semi-savage  race,  nor  merely  a 
case  of  provisional  organisation.  The  Eng- 
lish have  only  granted  political  freedom— 
and  that  only  after  the  experience  with  the 
North     American      States— to     the     Colonies 


which  are  of  the  same  nationality  as  herself, 
and  they  jealously  maintain  elsewhere  their 
position  of  the  dominant  race  as  regards 
their  subjects. 

In  fact,  says  the  writer,  the  British 
are  the  least  democratic  and  free 
nation  in  the  world.  Compare  with 
this  Professor  Brentano's  recital  of  the 
modest    ambitions    of    Germany  :  — ■ 

As  regards  Germany,  she  had  only  one 
thing  to  fight  for.  She  is  not  fighting  for 
more  territory,  the  acquisition  of  which  ap- 
pears to  her  indispensable;  that  is  why  she 
has  never  raised  the  question  of  incorporat- 
ing the  German  provinces  of  Austria  in  the 
German  Empire,  and  still  less  could  she 
think  of  acquiring  French  or  other  terri- 
tory. She  has  no  need  of  colonies  as  outlets 
for  her  growing  population,  as  is  often  said. 
Since  she  became  a  prosperous  industrial 
country  she  can  furnish  occupation  for  all 
her  sons  within  the  Empire,  of  which  the 
proof  is  that  she  has  become  a  country  of 
immigration,  and  needs  thousands  of  foreign 
workmen  every  year  to  accomplish  her 
economic  tasks.  But  what  Germany  has 
need  of  is  a  free  arena  for  the  development 
of  the  forces  of  her  people.  And  in  fighting 
against  England  for  the  freedom  of  tiie  seas 
she  will  assure  this  free  development  not 
only  for  herself,  but  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  She  is  fighting  the  same  fight  for 
the  whole  European  civilisation  against 
Russia,  the  determined  enemy  of  that  civil- 
isation. 

There  is  also  an  article  by  the  Rus- 
sian Professor  Kostyleff  on  the  "  Psy- 
chological Factors  of  the  War,"  in 
which,  ignoring  the  actual  events  lead- 
ing to  the  war,  he  finds  that  only  in 
the  German  mind  was  there  any  psy- 
chological  tendency    towards   war. 
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A   MIGHTY  SHELL. 
Austrian   artillerymen    transporting   a   shell   for   their  famous  30.5  cm.  howitzer.. 


AMERICAN  PRIVATE  IN  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 


Karl  N.  Llewellyn,  an  American,  find- 
ing himself  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  decided  to  quit  the  French 
metropolis  and  volunteer  in  the  German 
army.  Why  ?  He  finds  it  hard  to  put 
on  paper  :  "  The  odds  against  Germany, 
three  years  of  my  boyhood  spent  in  that 
country,  an  old  liking  and  desire  for 
soldiering — these  were  among  the  rea- 
sons." Whatever  the  cause  which  im- 
pelled him  he  appears  to  have  got  to 
the  front  all  right,  but  how  he  managed 
to  become  part  of  the  highly-trained 
army  which  swept  up  to  the  gates  of 
Paris  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery.  Anyhow,  he 
obtained  material  enough  to  contribute 
a  most  interesting  article  to  The  S<itur- 
day  Evening  Post,  from  which  we  take 
■<\,  few  extracts. 

It   was   not  so   easy,   the  volunteering-,   be- 
1    the   stage   of   intention.      At    each   gar- 
rison   town    I    climbed   out   of   the   train    and 
•consulted   some  officer  on   the   platform.      At 
each    town    the    answer    was:      l  There's    no 


more  enlisting  here;  we  are  all  Full."  Until 
Osnabruck  ;  there  a  medical  examination  and 
six  hours  of  standing  in  line  procured  for 
me  a  place  among  the  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand German  volunteers  for  the  war,  and 
,i  penny  a  day  with  a  cot  in  the  barracks. 

So  there  I  was,  a  recruit  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Infantry,  tucked  in  between  anything 
from  a  farmer  to  an  incipient  university  pro- 
fessor, and  sharing  with  the  man  in  uni- 
form his  work  and  his  play.  There  I  met 
him  as  an  equal,  and  learned  what  he 
thought  about  it  all— there  and  at  the  front 
and  in  the  hospital. 

And  the  first  thing  he  thought  about  it  all 
was  that  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  fight  ! 
;  All  the   troops   were  that   way — actives,   re- 
serves,  volunteers,   and  what  not. 

Everyone  was  sure  the  war  would  be  over 
in  a  month  or  two.  Each  one  was  sure,  too, 
that,  whatever  happened  to  some  other  poor 
fellow,  he  himself  would  come  back  all  right. 
And,  besides,  was  not  the  Fatherland  at 
stake  ? 

Of  the  food  he  speaks  highly.  No 
bread,  he  says,  can  compare  with  black 
bread,  and,  indeed,  anyone  who.  has 
lived  on  it  during  a  tramping  excursion 
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would  agree  with  him.     He  even  says  a 
word  in  defence  of  the  army  stew :  — 

It  isn't  pretty,  I  grant,  that  ever-recurring 
thick  rice  stew  with  a  chunk  of  mutton  or 
beef  here  and  there.  But  it  tastes  all  right, 
though  you  get  it  for  the  thirtieth  time  in 
one  month.  And  once  in  a  while  there  is  a 
pea  soup  with  bacon  that  even  mother  can't 
beat. 

In  Germany  students  or  men  on  the 
tramp,  will  always  sing,  but  their  sing- 
ing- differs  from  that  heard  in  England, 
in  Australia  even,  when  a  few  fel- 
lows get  together.  The  Germans  always 
sing  in  parts,  and  they  sing  well.  Their 
:<  Hoch  soil  er  leben,"  in  honour  of  a 
popular  man,  is  to  our  "  For  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow7,"  as  cheese  is  to  chalk  so 
far  as  the  usual  musical  rendering  is 
concerned  :  — 

You  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  way  the 
Germans  sing.  Well,  it  is  true — all  of  it. 
Singing  is  a  part  of  the  German  soldier's 
life,  a  part  you  cannot  imagine  him  without. 
When  men  are  tired  and  hungry,  when  the 
knapsack  rides  them  like  an  old  man  of  the 
sea,  when  the  deadly  monotony  of  boots, 
boots,  boots  is  torturing  their  very  souls, 
without  even  regularity  to  rest  them ;  when 
they  have  not  the  strength,  not  even  the  will, 
to  look  up  and  away — then  someone  pulls 
out  a  harmonica  and  pipes  into  Musketeers 
are  Happy  Fellows,  or  Lippe-Detmold.  At 
first  they  scarcelv  notice  it ;  but  as  the 
rhythm  dins  into  their  numbed  wits  one  can 
see  the  drawn  faces  take  on  a  new  expres- 
sion— to  right  and  left  they  are  falling  into 
step,  unthinking,  following  the  instinct  that 
tells  them  that  rhythm  means  rest.  The 
tune  is  ended,  and  then  is  taken  up  again, 
louder,  and  again,  and  again.  And  with  the 
tune  the  words  sing  through  their  minds, 
with  the  beating  of  the  words  comes  the 
de-ire.  the  will  to  sing,  fighting  its  way  up 
from  the  depths  of  consciousness,  up  through 
that  load  of  crushing  weariness,  fighting  its 
way  free — and  they  do  sing.  That  song  is 
followed  by  another  and  then  another,  each 
one  cheering  them,  giving  them  new- 
strength.  How  could  they  have  made  those 
August  marches  without  song  ! 

He  says  humorously  that  the  good 
folk  of  Cologne  were  still  kind  to  the 
soldiers  passing  through,  although  for 
weeks  and  months,  as  one  troop  train 
followed  another  into  the  station,  each 
train-load  struck  up  the  same  song  in 
praise  of  the  city  and  its  matchless 
cathedral,  "  Oh,  Cologne,  Thou  Lovely 
City,  Lovely  City  of  Cologne  "  : 

After  describing  how  quickly  the  sol- 
dier gets  used  to  horrors,  he  says:  — 

Xo,  if  the  German  private  was  not  over- 
flowing with  humanitarian  sympathy,  neith  r 
was  he  filled  with  brutal  love  of  destruction. 


He  may  have  been  either,  the  first  time  he 
was  under  fire,  but  that  is  no  measure  of 
anybody.  The  first  shells  have  a  remarkable 
effect.  You  have  been  marching,  marching- 
under  tension,  expecting  you  hardly  know 
what,  and  suddenly  the  whine  of  a  shrapnel 
breaks  in  on  you  with  the  crash  of  its  ex- 
plosion on  the  still  air,  and  then  another  and 
another  and  another.  Whether  you  realise 
what  they  are  or  not,  whether  they  are  near 
you  or  not,  you  duck,  dodge,  want  to  run 
anywhere,  anyhow,  and  run  fast.  That  this 
is  war  becomes  a  fact  all  vivid  and  threaten- 
ing.    The  tension  is  snapped. 

There  is  the  unexpectedness,  the  newness, 
the  noise,  the  uncertainty  of  what  will  fol- 
low, all  in  that  one  instant. 

Imagine  a  theatre  full  of  people  in  that 
tense  hush  as  the  curtain  rises,  and  let  a 
pistol  crack  all  unexpectedly.  There  you 
have  something  of  the  same  effect. 

Rifle  balls  affect  you  differently.  You  feel 
a  queer  emptiness  where  your  stomach  ought 
to  be.  You  know  that  they  mean  you,  and 
you  want  to  disappear,  but  you  don't  know 
how.  Then  you  get  hold  of  yourself,  and 
stiffen  up,  and  go  ahead.  That  is  con- 
tagious. The  officer's  example  counts  for 
much.  He  seems  to  find  himself  more 
quickly  than  do  the  men — the  result  of  ex- 
perience in  hunting,  perhaps,  or  in  duelling. 
The  fact  of  his  fearlessness  gives  you  con- 
fidence. 

He  probably  knows  what  is  coming,  and 
if  he  is  quiet  you  can  afford  to  be. 

Once  settled,  you  no  longer  need  him. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  knows  how  to  write,  at 
any  rate,  and  one  rather  fancies  he  must 
have  volunteered  in  order  to  get  mate- 
rial to  write  about,  although  he  ob- 
viously went  the  whole  hog,  and  was 
actually  a  private  soldier,  and  shared 
his  every  risk.  This  is  how  he  describes 
a  charge : — 

That  advance  !  It  was  the  first  disillusion- 
ment, and  a  pretty  bitter  one.  None  of  that 
music-playing,  colours-flying,  quick-time 
work  you  read  about ;  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  sets  danger  swee.tly  at  naught.  Instead 
a  terrible  nervous  strain,  with  your  comrade 
shot  beside  you,  whom  you  may  not  help; 
and  a  pounding  undercurrent  of  thought  you 
try  to  force  back  :  "  Are  they  going  to  get 
me  now?"  You  have  an  ever-growing  im- 
pulse just  to  stay  put,  and  shoot — you  per- 
suade yourself  you  could  do  much  more 
good  by  staying  in  half-cover  and  shooting  ; 
and  it  comforts  you  to  hear  the  rifle  go  off — 
but  your  line  is  advancing,  and  you  must 
advance  too.  As  you  stumble  up  bullets 
whistle  by  your  head  ;  there  is  no  dodging" 
them.  You  are  close  in  now-,  you  are  winded 
and  weary.  You  start  to  shoot  again,  but 
find  your  magazine  is  empty — no  time  to  re- 
load, for  it's  up  and  advance  again. 

Charge  !  And  with  the  last  breath  you 
have,  out  with  it :  "  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! 
Hurrah!"  You  are  in  his  trenches,  the 
enemy  is  retreating. 

Then,  without  warning,  comes  the  revul- 
sion of  feeling.     You  were  very  humanitarian 
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on  the  attack.  You  would  have  loved  to 
carry  your  wounded  neighbour  back  out  of 
range,  though  it  broke  your  back— purely 
out  of  pity  for  him,  of  course  !  Now  there 
they  are,  the  men  that  were  shooting-  at  you, 
running,  running  wildly!  It  isn't  nice;  it 
isn't  civilised  :  but  there  is  a  fiendish  jov 
in  watching  them  drop  or  turn  somersaults 
as  you  shoot,  a  joy  the  greater  from  your 
sense  of  new-gained  safety  after  peril. 

There  is  dormant,  I  believe,  in  most  of  us 
a  savage  love  of  shooting  at  a  live  mark— 
the  hunting  instinct.  When  it  comes  upon 
us  for  the  first  time  we  cannot  answer  for 
ourselves.  But  it  fades  as  quicklv  as  does 
the  glamour  of  war.  War  seems  to  be  turn- 
ing into  the  old  drudgery  of  peace-time 
service  when  you  march  and  march  and 
march,  until  you  drop  in  your  tracks  and 
sleep  a  sodden  sleep  for  the  few  hours  of 
rest  you  are  allowed ;  when  vou  march  till 
even  fighting  scarcely  rouses  your  leaden 
eyes  from  fatigue,  till  the  only  jov  that  vou 
know  all  day  is  the  sight  of  the  field  kitchen 
waiting  for  you,  with  a  fresh-cooked  hot 
stew  and  coffee — which  often  you  cannot 
keep  awake  long  enough  to  eat. 

Some  of  the  tit-bits  he  gives  are  amus- 
ing. French  bayonets,  of  which  there 
were  plenty  lying  about,  were  used  for 
pokers,  and  also  for  probing  the  soil 
of  gardens  in  search  of  hidden  wine. 

I  have  seen  a  patient,  plodding  private 
spend  an  hour  on  one  plot  sometimes  with 
success.  And  not  only  wine  we  found. 
Near  Courcy,  where  we  were  stationed  for 
some  time,  thirty  thousand  francs  in  gold 
were  found  buried  by  a  man  in  my  company. 
These  were  returned  to  the  owner  by  our 
colonel,  although  I  must  confess  his  act 
caused  considerable  dissatisfaction  among 
the  men. 

It  was  the  trench  digging  that  at  first 
the  soldiers  found  so  heart-rending  and 
back-breaking. 

At  first  our  men  refused  to  dig  trenches. 
They  were  tired — and  yet  what  is  war  but 
being  tired,  almost  unto  death,  yet  over- 
coming it  when  there  is  need? — they  were 
tired,  and  the  work  was  unnecessary.  It 
was  cruelty  to  put  upon  them  more  work 
than  they  had  to  do  ;  that  wasn't  what  war 
was  for.  And  weren't  they  sure  to  advance 
that  day  or  the  next ;  hadn't  they  been  doing 
it  all  month  ?     Then  what  use  for  trenches  ? 

Yet  they  had  to  dig ;  the  officers  saw 
farther  than  they.  They  dug  not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  others.  I  have  spent  no 
more  disheartening  days — and  none  more 
good  for  the  soul — than  those  when  we  slaved 


from  dawn  to  sunset— if  in  sight  ot  the 
enemy,  from  sunset  to  dawn— digging  rifle 
pits,  or  communication  trenches,  or  shelters, 
or  bombproofs,  which  another  company 
moved  into  and  slept  in. 

When  dug  though  they  were  a  com- 
fort ;  the  men  could  rest  there,  and  that 
is  what  they  long  for  more  than  any- 
thing else.  But,  above  all,  '"  you  had  a 
chance  to  wash,  wash,  wash  !" 

Men  who  had  not  been  out  of  their  clothes 
for  a  month,  men  whose  boots  stuck  to  their 
feet,  who  were  an  offence  to  themselves,  now 
in  rest  day  in  the  second  line  could  draw 
bucket  after  bucket  from  the  well,  buckets 
full  of  real  water.  See  two  of  them  strip  and 
get  to  work  with  a  brush,  though  it  be  a 
shoebrush,  each  labouring  over  the  other 
until  something  like  the  normal  white  of  skin 
again  became  visible.  Of  course,  there 
wasn't  any  soap;  but  who  cares  about  soap 
when  he's  got  water,  when  he's  really  got 
water? 

The  shelters  in  the  trenches  were  good 
quarters  as  long  as  the  straw  stacks  in  the 
neighbourhood  held  out.  If  your  straw  floor 
got  dirty  or  damp,  you  renewed  it;  and  a 
queer  sight  they  were,  in  the  dark, 
these  huge  bundles  of  straw  arriving  seem- 
ingly all  by  themselves,  for  a  field-gray  uni- 
form is  practically  invisible  at  night.  But 
with  the  end  of  the  straw  stacks  there  was 
no  more  protection  against  foulness  and, 
more  important,  no  protection  against  ver- 
min. Pungent  oils,  and  such  other  things 
as  you  could  get  from  home,  hindered  but 
did  not  eradicate. 

Summing  up  the  German  soldier  as 
he  got  to  know  him,  this  American  says  : 

Don't  you  see?  He  isn't  the  brutal,  soul- 
less braggart  pictured  to  us  so  often,  wan- 
tonly ravaging  and  ravishing.  He  isn't  the 
haloed  hero  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach that  many  of  his  people  seem  to 
think  him.  Nor  is  he  a  machine,  merely 
accepting  and  executing  orders,  an  imper- 
sonal, spiritless  automaton  incapable  of 
thought  or  feeling. 

He  is  just  a  man,  a  plain  man  like  you 
and  me,  "  the  backbone  of  the  nation," 
fighting  as  best  he  knows  how  to  save  his 
country  and  his  dear  ones.  He  believes 
them  in  danger  by  no  fault  of  theirs.  If  he 
be  right,  we  must  sympathise  with  him ;  if 
he  be  wrong,  we  must  none  the  less  honour 
him.  He  has  given  himself,  his  all,  to  a 
cause. 

To  this  at  least  he  has  a  right — that  we 
try  to  understand  before  we  judge. 


BULGARIA'S  DILEMMA. 


Just  now  all  eyes  are  turned  on  Bul- 
garia, and  everyone  wants  to  know  what 
she  will  do.  Tsar  Ferdinand  holds  the 
key  to  the  Balkan  riddle  in  his  hands, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  never 
give  it  up  until  he  is  quite  certain  that 


his  country  will  gain  immense  benefits 
by  so  doing. 

A  writer  in  the  Italan  Cor  tier  e  delta 
Sera  sets  out  the  chief  facts  .  which 
govern  Bulgarian  policy  in  a  brief  but 
informative    article.      He  .insists     that 
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everything  depends  upon  Macedonia. 
There  is  a  strong  party  in  the  State 
which  demands  the  recession  of  Monas- 
ter and  Okrida,  the  old  seat  of  the  Bui 
in  Escarato,  and  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia won  by  Bulgarian  prowess  from 
Turkey  and  niched  from  her  by  the 
Serbians  in  the  second  Balkan  war. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  popula 
tion  of  these  portions  of  Macedonia  is 
still  Bulgarian,  despite  the  somewhat 
unscrupulous  efforts  of  the  Serbians  to 
eject  all  but  their  own  nationals,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  King  Peter 
ceding  the  territory  to  the  Bulgars  ;  and 
Greece,  too,  would  strongly  object  to 
Bulgaria  acquiring  the  hinterland  of 
Salonica,  for  such  occupation  would  de- 
prive the  port  of  much  of  its  value. 

The  writer  does  not  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  arrangement  being  arrived 
at  which  would  give  Serbia  an  outlet  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  through  an 
Adriatic  port,  thus  greatly  diminishing 
the  need  for  access  to  the  JEgean.  It 
is  by  patching  up  some  such  arrange- 
ment that  Austro-German  diplomats 
may  be  able  to  swing  Bulgaria  to  their 
side,  induce  Serbia  to  cease  active  hos- 
tilities. However,  this  article  considers 
it  utterly  unthinkable  that  Bulgaria  can 
ever  come  out  against  Russia,  although 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling 
of  resentment  against  the  Tsar  for  the 
way  in  which  he  abandoned  Bulgaria 
during  the  second  Balkan  war.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Germans  will  be  play- 
ing on  this  feeling  for  all  they  are 
worth,  but  as  our  author  points  out,  no 
one  can  yet  say  on  which  side  the  fence 
the  Bulgars  will  eventually  come  down. 
Despite  the  grave  "  incidents  "  on  the 
Serbian  frontier,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  Ferdinand  was  favourable  to 
the  Teutonic  Empires,  Turkey  does  not 
seem  at  all  tranquil  about  his  attitude, 
and  has  energetically  fortified  her  de- 
fences towards  the  Bulgarian  border. 
Whilst  the  famous  loan,  described  in  our 
last  number,  appeared  to  bind  Bulgaria 
to  the  chariot  wheel  of  Germany,  the 
unprecedented  enthusiasm  of  the  fes- 
tivities on  the  anniversary  of  the  entry 
of  Savoff's  army  into  Adrianople  in- 
spired the  greatest  uneasiness  in  Tur- 
key, Germany's  ally.  After  ten  months 
of    war   Europe,   seeing     Bulgaria    has 


completed  her  entire  mobilisation,  has 
yet  to  ask  :  "  What  is  she  going  to  do  ?" 
The  representatives  of  the  belliger- 
ents, including  Italy,  have  all  displayed 
great  activity  in  Sofia,  but  despite 
their  efforts  Tsar  Ferdinand  has  con- 
trived to  maintain  good  relations  with 
both  groups  of  Powers.  This  astute 
ruler,  who  at  one  time  used  to  pursue 
a  purely  personal  policy,  now  poses  as  a 
truly  constitutional  monarch,  and  throws 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  conduct 
of  his  Government  on  his  Ministers. 
He  knows  perfectly  well,  says  this 
writer,  that  nothing  hindered  his  popu- 
larity more  than  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  army. 
For  this,  too,  he  has  always  been  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  Russia. 

No  country  finds  itself  in  a  more  danger- 
ous political  and  geographical  position  than 
Bulgaria,  and  that  state  of  affairs  is  not 
due  to  recent  events  only.  She  has  always 
been  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  ever  since 
she  became  a  State  has  had  to  preoccupy 
herself  with  the  guarding  of  her  frontiers 
against  those  who  watched,  with  great 
iusy,  her  rapid  development  and  the  as- 
tounding progress  of  her  military  forces. 
Tsar  Ferdinand  has,  however,  known  how  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  his  country  the 
jealousy  between  Russia  and  Austria,  al- 
though the  declaration  of  Independence  the 
day  after  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  been 
annexed  by  Austria,  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  in  Petrograd.  Once 
more  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  sym- 
pathisers confront  each  other.  They  have 
one  thing  in  common,  though — "both  want 
Macedonia.  But,  whilst  there  are  some  who 
would  perhaps  agree  to  leaving  the  western 
frontier  as  it  is,  providing  they  could  get 
large  concessions  from  Turkey  in  the  East, 
there  are  also  those  who  will  never  give  up 
their  claims  no  matter  what  takes  place  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

It  is  this  element  which  makes  the 
situation  so  complicated  for  the  Bul- 
garian Government.  It  is  not  strong 
enough  to  curb  and  control  this  national 
sentiment,  which  ma}'  at  any  time  com- 
pel it  to  take  action. 

The  article  then  gives  some  account 
of  the  Bulgarian  bands,  Comitagi,  which 
in  the  days  before  the  Balkan  war  were 
always  endeavouring  to  foment  Mace- 
donian insurrections,  to  embroil  their 
Government  with  Turkey.  These  bands 
appear  to  have  again  come  into  exist- 
ence, as  witness  the  affair  on  the  Ser- 
bian frontier  recently,  and  they  may 
seriously  embarrass  the  efforts  of  Bul- 
garian diplomatists.    They  have  always 
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proved  a  sore  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  suc- 
ceeding Prime  Ministers,  and  no  one, 
save  Stambuloff,  ever  managed  to  con- 
trol them.  According  to  this  writer,  that 
able  Minister  was  assassinated  by  agents 
of  the  Comitagi,  although  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  openly  accuse  Fer- 
dinand himself  of  having  been  the  in- 
stigator of  the  crime  which  removed  a 
too  powerful  rival  from  his  path. 

^  Originally  the  Bulgarian  bands,  like  the 
Greek  and  Serbian,  set  forth  with  the  deter- 
mination of  liberating  Macedonia  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  It  was  they  who  compelled 
Europe  to  intervene — very  ineffectively — to 
make  some  effort  to  compel  the  Turk  to 
grant  reforms.  Many  of  the  bands  were  led 
by  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  army  who  had 
left  the  service  in  order  to  take  up  the  work, 
fired  by  a  high  sentiment  of  patriotism. 
Many  of  these  men  died  fighting,  or,  falling 
victims  to  Turkish  treachery,  were  done  to 
death  after  frightful  tortures.  Knowing  the 
fate  in  store,  if  they  fell  into  Turkish  hands, 
everyone  carried  a  strong-  poison,  and  thus 
avoided  the  cruelties  which  awaited  them. 
Men  like  General  Zoucheff  and  Colonel 
Jankoff  gave  up  distinguished  careers  to 
join  the  movement. 

Hut  whilst  on  the  one  side  there  was  cour- 
agi   ius    patriotism   and   high    purpose,    there 


was  on  the  other  a  tendency  to  pil- 
lage and  plunder.  As  time  went  on 
many  bad  characters  joined  the  bands 
and  terrorised  the  countryside.  In  order 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  Macedonian 
cause  they  resorted  to  threats  and  tortures 
when  their  demands  met  with  refusal.  Manv 
crimes  were  laid  to  their  door,  but,  as  they 
effectively  terrorised  the  tribunals,  they 
escaped  punishment.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
out  at  present  whether  this  great  secret 
organisation  has  again  come  to  life.  For- 
merly it  had  its  ramifications  all  over  Bul- 
garia, and  again  and  again  paralysed  the 
Government  and  dictated  its  actions. 

Ghenadieff,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  political  personalities  of 
his  country,  is  connected  with  the  Comi- 
tagi, and  is  himself  a  native  of  Mona- 
stir,  the  desire  for  the  possession  of 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
second  Balkan  war.  It  was  Ghenadieff 
who,  when  war  broke  out,  declared  that 
"  Nous  marcherons  avec  le  diable  pourvu 
que  Ton  nous  donne  Macedoine."  If  that 
sentiment  be  general  in  Bulgaria,  that 
State  is  pretty  certain  to  join  forces 
with  Germany  if  we  fail  to  smash 
through   the   Dardanelles. 


WILL  EUROPE  REPUDIATE  HER  WAR  DEBTS? 


That  is  the  uncomfortable  sort  of  a 
question  Theodore  II.  Price,  the  well- 
known  w  nter  on  high  finance,  asks  in 
The  Outlook.  He  does  not  by  any 
means  consider  it  improbable.  Nations 
have  done  it  before,  circumstances  might 
compel  them  to  do  it  again.  Of  course 
no  Government  would  calmly  announce 
that  it  was  not  going  to  pay.  Not  at 
all.  It  would  merely  issue  paper  money, 
which  it  would  compel  people  to  accept 
as  legal  tender.  That  paper  currency 
would  depreciate,  and  in  effect  the  debt 
would   be  repudiated. 

The  default,  if  it  occurs,  will  probably 
come  about  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 
French  Revolution.  Fiat  currency  will  be 
issued.  It  will  be  made  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  public  and  private  debts,  and 
will  gradually  depreciate  in  value  so  that 
the  debt,  instead  of  being  amortised  by 
direct  taxation,  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  money 
in  use. 

This  process  has,  in  fact,  already  com- 
menced. Gold  is  at  a  premium  of  about  13 
per  cent,  in  Germany,  11  per  cent,  in  Italy, 
5  per  cent,  in  France,  and,  although  specie 
payment  is  nominally  maintained  in  Eng- 
land, the  price  of  sterling  exchange  in  New 


York  means  that  it  costs  about   ii  per  cent, 
to  convert  British  bank  credits  into  gold. 

This  is  news  to  most  of  us,  and  makes 
us  wonder  what  it  would  cost  to  convert 
Australian  bank  notes  into  gold  in  the 
United  States  ! 

As  long  as  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  obligations  of  the  European  Gov- 
ernments being  met  there  is  no  danger, 
but  should  such  doubt  appear  the  mar- 
ket of  foreign  exchange  would  be  dis- 
located, and  the  end  of  the  war  might 
be  hastened. 

For  their  ability  to  continue  lighting,  the 
belligerents  are  now  largely  dependent  upon 
the  things  they  can  buy  in  the  Vvestern 
Hemisphere.  For  these  things  they  can  pay 
only  by  the  negotiations  of  loans  in  America. 
If  they  further  deplete  their  supply  of  gold 
their  whole  credit  fabric  will  topple.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  American  bankers  and  in- 
vestors conclude  that  European  promises  to 
pay  are  no  longer  to  be  relied  on,  European 
ability  to  buy  in  the  United  States  will  be 
at  end,  and  the  war  will  stop. 

Why,  however,  should  there  be  any 
talk  of  possible  repudiation?  Because, 
says  Mr.  Price,  the  burden  heaped  upon 
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posterity  may  well  be  greater  than  can 
be  borne. 

Before  the  war  the  national  debts  of  the 
belligerents  were  about  as  follow  :• — France, 
,£1,300,000,000:  Russia,  ,£000,000,000;  Ger- 
many, .£800,000,000:  Austria,  .£760,000,000; 
and  England  (not  including  her  colonies), 
,£700,000,000 — a  total  of  ,£4,460,000,000.  In- 
terest on  this  ante-bellum  debt  called  for 
£167,600,000  annually,  and  the  total  of  all 
Governmental  disbursements  in  the  countries 
named  was  about  ,£1,273,000,000.  This 
enormous  sum  was  raised  by  taxation  im- 
posed directly  and  indirectly  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  about  ^50,000.000  people — men, 
women  and  children. 

Assuming  that  one  person  in  four  is  a 
wage-earner  or  producer,  whose  energy 
yields  on  the  average  the  equivalent  of  £60 
a  year — a  liberal  estimate — we  have 
£5,250,000,000  as  the  monetary  equivalent  of 
the  earning  power  of  the  belligerent  nations 
in  time  of  peace.  From  this  deduct  the 
£1,273,000,000  hitherto  paid  in  national 
taxes,  and  there  is  left  .£3,077.000,000,  or 
£11  5s.  per  capita,  out  of  which  a  population 
of  350,000,000,  had  to  pay  living  expenses 
before  the  war. 

By  a  different  method  to  that  I  em- 
ployed in  my  article  on  "The  Silver 
Bullet  "  last  month,  Mr.  Price  arrives  at 
practically  the  same  figure,  and  con- 
cludes that  after  the  war  has  gone  on 
for  a  year  the  ante-bellum  national  debts 
will  be  just  about  doubled. 

The  taxation  necessary  to  support  and 
amortise  this  aggregated  obligation  of 
£8,Q20,ooo,ooo,  together  with  the  pensions 
and  other  national  burdens  of  the  struggle, 
will  be  laid  upon  a  population  that  found 
subsistence  difficult  enough  on  £11  5s.  per 
capita  before  the  war,  and  will  be  terribly 
impoverished  at  its  close. 

It  is  also  logical  to  assume  that,  since  the 
war  is  avowedly  being  fought  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  militarism,  the  power  of  democracy 
will  be  immensely  strengthened  if  that  pur- 
pose is  accomplished,  and  that  the  integrity 
of  the  national  obligations  created  and  the 
payment  of  the  debts  incurred  will  be  pos- 
sible only  with  the  consent  and  self-sacrific- 
ing co-operation  of  the  people. 

The  important  questions  to  consider  are, 
therefore,  will  this  consent  be  forthcoming, 
and  is  the  self-sacrifice  possible  without 
self-destruction  ?  Bluntly  stated,  the  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  people  of  Europe  repudiate 
the  debts  now  beirig  incurred  either  from 
choice  or  from  necessity? 

For  answer,  says  Mr.  Price,  we  must 
refer  to  the  pages  of  history.  He  gives 
many  instances  of  repudiation.  Henry 
VIII.  set  a  bad  example  of  not  paying 
his  debts,  getting  Parliament  to  absolve 
him  thereof.     Charles   II.    cheated    the 


creditors  of  the  State  out  of  £^2,800,000, 
a  sum  which  nowadays  would  be  repre- 
sented by  from  £1 5,000,000  to 
£20,000,000. 

Freciuently  thereafter  many  of  the 
monarchs  and  Governments  of  Europe,  Eng- 
land included,  sought  to  evade  or  scale  their 
debts  by  debasing  the  coinage,  as  a  result 
of  which  practice  the  London  merchants  fell 
into  the  habit  of  making  their  obligations 
payable  in  the  unvarying  standard  of  the 
cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  then  known 
as  the  "  Pound  Easterling,"  from  which  the 
present  "  Pound  Sterling  "  was  evolved  by 
elision. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  French  Re- 
volution that  the  representatives  of  a  demo- 
cracy formally  undertook  the  repudiation  of 
a  national  debt  by  making  it  payable  in 
worthless  paper. 

Briefly  the  great  French  repudiation 
made  worthless  the  entire  national  debt 
outstanding  in  1793,  estimated  at 
6,623,400,000  francs,  by  decreeing  that 
it  should  be  payable  in  paper  "  assig- 
nats,"  at  the  rate  of  10  livres  of  assig- 
nats  for  each  livre  due  the  fund- 
holder.  Although  they  were  supposed 
to  have  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  the 
nationalised  property  of  the  Church  and 
the  Imigres  behind  them,  they  depreci- 
ated rapidly,  and  in  1796  300  francs  in 
assignats  were  paid  for  one  franc  in 
silver. 

There  are  many  who  still  believe  that  the 
people  of  France  were  not  guilty  of  any 
essential  dishonesty  in  ridding  themselves 
of  the  millstone  of  debt  which  the  Bourbon 
kings  had  sought  to  hang  round  the  neck  of 
posterity. 

The  same  arguments  were  used  in 
favour  of  the  United  States  repudiat- 
ing the  bond  issue  of  £500,000,000  after 
the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Price  points  out  that 
this  burden  was  thought  too  heavy  for 
37,000,000  Americans  inhabiting  a 
marvellously  rich  country.  In  Europe 
the  per  capita  indebtedness,  owing  to 
the  war,  will  be  on  July  31  nearly 
double  that  of  the  Americans  in  1869, 
and  the  average  intelligence  and  wealth 
of  the  people  of  course  is  much  lower. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  repudia- 
tion or  default  should  take  place,  there  would 
be  no  destruction  of  accumulated  wealth. 
The  stock  of  productive  or  unproductive 
things  that  a  nation  owes  is  not  diminished 
if  it  fails  to  meet  its  obligations.  Non-pay- 
ment of  a  national  debt  simplv  means  that 
a   certain   portion   of   the   world's   population 
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is  freed  from  the  compulsion  of  being-  made 
to  turn  over  part  of  its  earnings  to  another 
portion  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  live  with 
less  effort. 

Sir  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money  indicates 
in  The  Fortnightly  Review  how  the  big 
war  loans  could  be  paid  off,  if  neces- 
sary, by  a  little  economy.  He  is  wrong 
of  course  in  assuming  that  a  year's 
conflict  is  costing  Great  Britain  only 
£■500,000,000  in  cash.  Already  she  has 
spent  nearly  twice  that  sum  He  criti- 
cises a  previous  article  by  Mr.  Hobson : 

Mr.  Hobson  speaks  of  taking  out  of  the 
reduced  real  income  of  the  nation  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  war  expenditure,  which,  in  its 
turn,  implies  a  reduction  of  the  real  income 
available  for  the  current  consumption  and 
savings  of  the  nation.  But  you  no  more  re- 
duce the  income  of  the  nation  by  spending 
several  hundreds  of  millions  in  a  vear  upon 
war  than  you  do  by  spending  it  upon  non- 
productive luxuries  or  amusements  in  peace. 
The  fact  is  that  the  citizens  of  a  big  nation 
are  apt  to  be  too  much  impressed  by  big 
figures  relating  to  themselves.  In  the  first 
year  of  this  war  we  shall  spend  probablv 
about  £500,000,000.  Let  us  compare  this 
with  only  a  few  items  of  normal  peace  ex- 
penditure :  — 

Yearly  expenditure  upon — 

Alcoholic  drink       £160,000,00^. 

Non-alcholic   drink      ...       70,000,000 

Tobacco 35,000,000 

Motor-cars      75,000,000 


£340,000,000 


A  nation  which  can  find  in  every  year  of 
peace  £340,000,000  to  spend  on  such"  things 
as  beer,  spirits,  and  motor-cars  need  not 
wonder  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
it  can  find  £500,000,000  in  a  single  year  for 
war.  And  the  items  I  have  named  are,  of 
course,  but  a  few  out  of  many  which  go  to 
make  up  the  expenditure  on  forms  of  luxury 
by  all  classes  in  this  country. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  articles 
in  the  current  magazines  dealing  with 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  war.  One 
thing  is  quite  clear,  namely,  that  it  has 
already  shattered  many  traditions  and 
ideals  of  the  past.  No  one  really  can 
write  now  with  much  authority  on  the 
future.  Some  predict  a  boom  time  after 
the  war,  others  a  time  of  great  depres- 
sion. Most,  however,  agree  that  there 
will  be  a  couple  of  years  of  great  pros- 
perity followed  by  a  time  of  the  darkest 
adversity  all  over  the  world.  They  are, 
however,  by  no  means  agreed  as  to 
whether  money  will  be  tight  or  easy, 
abundant  or  scarce.  The  United  States 
is  obviously  becoming  the  banker  of  the 
South  American  Republics,  and  her 
financiers  are  lending  money  to>  the  bel- 
ligerents as  well,  but  they  are  insisting 
that  the  money  so  lent  must  be  spent  in 
the  United  States,  a  condition  which,  so 
long  as  that  country  supplies  munitions 
of  war,  the  Powers  are  only  too  glad  to 
agree  to. 


NAVAL  GUNS  VERSUS  FORTS. 


Mr.  Norman  Draper  gives  some  inter- 
esting particulars  in  Colliers'  about  the 
first  attempts  made  by  the  Fleets  to 
force  fhe  Dardanelles.  He  states  that 
the  4.1  and  5.9  inch  guns  of  the  Goeben 
and  Breslau  have  been  used  constantly 
by  the  Turks  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
the  warships.  "  Ordnance  experts  are 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  one  gun 
being  operated  from  land  is  as  effective 
as  five  guns  of  the  same  calibre  being 
operated    from   shipboard." 

After  the  guns  of  the  Allied  fleet  for  more 
than  three  months  had  been  hurling  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  steel  shells  at  the  Turkish 
fortifications,  it  was  admitted  in  London  that 
practically  all,  with  the  exception  of  those 
guarding  the  south-western  entrance,  were 
intact.  Yet  that  fleet  is  the  most  powerful 
that  has  ever  been  in  action  ! 

He  tells  the  folio    ing  story  of  the 

brilliant    feat     of    the    Amethyst     last 

March  :  — 


On  March  15,  iqi 5,  the  British  cruiser 
"  Amethyst  "  detached  itself  from  a  fleet  of 
no  less  than  thirty-two  other  warships  en- 
gaged in  the  stupendous  undertaking  of 
opening  the  Dardanelles  and  steamed  toward 
the  Asiatic  shore.  By  a  series  of  skilful 
manoeuvres  the  vessel  finally  managed  to 
reach  a  position  of  the  utmost  strategical 
importance  in  the  arm  of  a  lofty  peninsula 
jutting  out  well  toward  the  European  side  of 
the  straits.  On  the  very  tip  of  this  penin- 
sula was  a  formidable  Turkish  battery,  which 
shells  from  the  fleet  nine  miles  away  had 
been  unable  to  silence.  It  was  the 
"  Amethyst's  "  task  to  rout  the  Turkish  gun- 
ners by  dropping  explosive  projectiles  upon 
the  battery  from  the  rear. 

Incidentally,  the  commander  of  the  cruiser 
was  also  under  orders  to  cut  a  near-by 
Turkish  cable  if  an  opportunity  to  do  so  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  cable  was  found  and  severed,  and  then 
the  cruiser  came  to  a  stop  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  off  a  wooded  shore.  Her  guns 
were  all  pointed  at  the  proper  elevation  to 
carrv  the  shells  overland  to  the  desired  point. 
On  the  bridge  stood  the  commander  watch- 
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ing-  through  binoculars  the  masthead  of  the 
distant  flag-ship  for  the  signal  to  open  fire. 

Even  as  he  waited  a  sheet  of  flame  burst 
from  the  shore.  There  was  a  roar ;  the 
scream  of  shells  ;  the  crash  of  steel  against 
steel  and  the  whistle  of  thousands  of  metallic 
splinters  whirling  through  the  air  in  all 
directions.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
the  "  Amethyst's  "  g-un  decks  were  littered 
with  the  bodies  of  men  and  parts  of  men  ; 
and  the  first  ship  ambuscade  of  modern 
naval  warfare  had  been  effected. 

Before  the  guns  of  the  cruiser  could  be 
brought  into  position  to  answer  the  assault 
half  a  dozen  more  projectiles  had  torn  their 
way  through  the  "  Amethyst."  But  when 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  were  lowered  the 
British  gunners  had  their  revenge.  The 
shells  they  sent  to  the  shore  dug  a  cave  at 
the  place  where  the  flame  had  burst  from. 
The  enemy  was  blotted  out  of  existence  ! 

When  the  "  Amethyst  "  reached  the  fleet 
again  it  was  found  that  nineteen  of  her  com- 
plement had  been  killed  outrig-ht  and  that 
half  a  hundred  more  were  badly  wounded. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  the 
projectiles  which  had  wrong-lit  the  havoc  had 
been  fired  from  4.1 -inch  and  s.q-inch 
naval  guns.  Where  had  the  Turks  secured 
such  weapons?  And,  having  secured  them, 
how  had  they  been  transported  to  that  lonely 
peninsula?  The  final  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions were  as  follows  : — 

The  guns  were  originally  part  of  the 
former  cruisers  "  Goeben  "  and  £t  Breslau." 
They  were  taken  to  the  peninsula  on  railway 
tracks,  sent  along  the  shores  of  the  Dar- 
danelles under  cover  of  darkness ! 

Mr.  Draper  points  out  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  taught  the  Turks  all  about 
floating  mines  and  mines  in  stationary 
positions,  have  showed  them  how  to  use 
electricity,  mobile  batteries,  and  mighty 
Krupp  guns  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  are  using  all  their  new  knowledge 
in  their  defence  of  the  narrow  straits. 
Mines,  Krupp  guns  and  railways  were, 
he  says,  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  fleet  to  force  the  Dardanelles:  — 

The  railroad  tracks  aid  in  making-  the 
guns  more  effective.     During  the  course  of 


a  terrific  bombardment  shortly  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  attempt  to  open  the  way 
to  Constantinople  the  fortress  of  Kum  Kale 
was  effectively  silenced.  The  British  battle- 
ship, "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  the  most  powerful 
war  vessel  afloat,  dropped  a  fifteen-inch  shell, 
weighing  more  than  a  ton,  into  the  magazine 
of  the  fortress.  The  resultant  explosion 
wrecked  the  place,  and  made  a  shambles  of 
it.  Then  the  bombarders  forgot  that  there 
ever  was  such  a  place  as  Kum  Kale.  Its  de- 
fenders were  no  more.  Its  guns  were  use- 
less to  any  enemy  gunners  who  mig-ht  be 
sent  to  take  the  places  of  their  dead  com- 
rades. Further,  the  magazine  had  vanished 
and  there  were  great  gaping-  breaches  in  the 
parapets  and  gun  pits. 

Nearly  three  months  later  the  ships  of  the 
Allies  were  engag-ed  in  shelling-  the  forts 
farther  up  the  Dardanelles.  As  is  the  cus- 
tom, they  were  steaming  in  a  great  circle, 
engaging-  the  Asiatic  and  European  shores 
alternately.  So  great  was  the  number  of 
ships  and  fortifications  in  action  that  the 
whole  firmament  seemed  to  be  rocking  to 
and  fro  under  the  tremendous  roar  and  crash 
of  the  cannonade.  Great  clouds  of  smoke 
were  floating-  up  from  the  land  and  water. 
Europe,  said  observers,  seemed  to  be  belch- 
ing fire  at  Asia  ;  and  Asia  was  replying-  in 
kind.  The  water  was  pitted  and  churned 
where  great  projectiles  pitched.  Every 
minute  or  so  a  gigantic  column  of  water 
heaved  up  by  the  explosion  of  a  submerged 
mine  would  lift  itself  toward  the  heavens. 

As  a  breeze  sprung  up  a  hydroplane,  a 
British  flag-  flying-  from  its  rudder,  was  seen 
through  the  smoke  of  the  battle.  The  air 
craft  circled  once  over  the  entire  fleet  and 
then  struck  out  for  shore.  On  that  tangent 
its  pilot  made  a  most  remarkable  discovery. 
Flames  were  spurting  from  the  muzzles  of 
g-uns  in  the  silenced  fortress  of  Kum  Kale  ! 

Also  a  cloud  of  thick  yellow  smoke  arose 
from  out  of  the  decks  of  the  British  battle- 
ship "  Inflexible,"  which  was  the  nearest 
ship  to  Kum  Kale. 

The  aviator  quickly  descended,  and  soon 
after  he  had  reported  his  discovery  to  the 
aeroplane  ship,  "Ark  Royal,"  the  fleet  ceased 
its  operations  for  the  day  and  withdrew. 
The  "  Inflexible"  had  received  a  shell  in  the 
forward   control    position. 


IMPRISONED  RUSSIA. 


I  have  constantly  pointed  out  that 
ever  since  Turkey  declared  war  Rus- 
sia has  been  imprisoned,  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  Europe,  get-at-able  only  via 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  across  Asia, 
cut  off,  that  is,  entirely  from  the 
world's  markets.  Mr.  W.  F.  Batten,  in 
an  informative  article  in  Chambers 
Journal,  entitled  "  The  Opening  of  the 


Water  Gates,"  emphasises  the  same 
fact,  and  shows  that  Russia  alone  of 
all  the  warring  Powers  has  been  sub- 
jected to  an  absolute  blockade ;  Ger- 
many has  a  strangle  hold  on  her.  He 
makes  an  extraordinary  assertion, 
however,  namely,  that  Roumania  has 
been  very  badly  affected  also.  Surely 
it    is   obvious    that    her   two   chief    pro 
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ducts,  corn  and  oil,  have  found  a  ready 
and  exceptionally  good  market  across 
the  border  in  Hungary  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Writing  of  course  in 
England,  Mr.   Batten   says  :  — 

For  months  past  the  closing  of  these 
Straits  has  been  bringing-  misery  to  millions 
not  only  in  southern  Russia,  but  in  Rou- 
mania  as  well,  because  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  -agricultural  and  other  produce  of 
the  Russian  Empire  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
of  the  Roumanian  kingdom,  which  has  been 
held  up  as  effectively  as  if  the  Black  Sea 
had  suddenly  run  dry.  One  of  these  com- 
modities— corn — if  available,  would  amply 
suffice  to  bring  down  the  price  of  bread  in 
these  islands  with  a  run.  A  Russian  well 
posted  in  the  figures  of  his  country's  export 
trade  stated  recently  that  at  least  thirty-three 
million  quarters  of  wheat  alone,  besides  very 
large  surplus  stores  of  barley,  oats,  and  rve, 
with  a  large  amount  of  beet  sugar,  are  now 
available  for  export  to  this  country.  Much 
of  the  wheat,  too,  is  of  the  finest  dry  quality, 
which  will  stand  changes  of  climate  and  a 
long  sea  journey  better  than  any  other.  The 
Russian  wheat  crop  of  ion  was  an  enormous 
one:    and    even    that    of    last    vear.    though 


smaller,  left  a  good  margin  for  the  foreign 
markets.  But,  as  Russia  badly  needed  to 
transform  this  potential  wealth  into  gold,  it 
was  suggested  by  financial  experts  that  the 
corn  might  be  transported  via  Vladivostok 
or  Archangel.  That  looked  very  feasible  on 
paper,  but  in  practice  proved  quite  unwork- 
able. .  .  .  True,  Archangel  is  but  seven 
days  by  sea  from  Britain ;  but  the  limited 
facilities  of  that  port  are  now  required  al- 
most exclusively  by  the  Russian  Government 
for  the  import  of  war  materials  and  stores, 
and  are  not  adapted  for  handling  large  quan- 
tities of  bulky  cargoes  continuously.  The 
fact  is  that  grain  export  from  any  of  the 
northern  ports  is  both  difficult  and  expen- 
sive, they  being  farthest  from  the  great 
grain-growing  districts,  whilst  the  route  from 
the  Black  Sea  via  the  Danube  and  Galatz 
is  not  a  suitable  one  either.  So  far,  there- 
tore,  as  this  country  and  the  present  season 
are  concerned,  the  only  key  to  the  deadlock 
lay  in  the  possibility  of  forcing  the  Straits  ; 
all  the  more  so,  too,  because  unscrupulous 
American  operators  have  been  manipulating 
the  wheat  market  for  the  last  three  months. 
As  to  this,  however,  H.M.S.  "Queen  Eliza- 
beth "  (thanks  to  her  fifteen-inch  guns)  proved 
the  biggest  bear  in  the  American  "  wheat 
pit"  that  ever  appeared  in   "the  ring." 


THWARTING  THE  TORPEDO. 


In  The  Dublin  Review  that  well- 
known  naval  writer,  A.  H.  Pollen, 
makes  a  careful  survey  of  the  successes 
achieved  by  the  submarine  and  its  effec- 
tive arm,  the  torpedo.  Mr.  Pollen  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  both  the  subma- 
rine and  the  torpedo  have  been  con- 
siderably overrated,  the  fact  being  that 
"  the  torpedo  is  not  a  weapon  of  preci- 
sion." This  opinion  is  based  on  recent 
"achievements"  claimed  for  the  sub- 
marine :  — 

The  official  submarine  war  began  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 8th  and  only  seven  merchantmen 
were  hit  and  eleven  attacked  in  the  first  fort- 
night. In  the  whole  period  from  January 
2 1  st  to  March  3rd  there  were  45 iq  arrivals 
and  41 15  sailings.  It  is  presumably  safe  to 
say  that  each  ship  sailing  and  each  ship 
arriving  was  on  an  average  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  war  area,  so  that,  omit- 
ting all  the  warships  and  the  transports, 
there  were  less  than  .2  per  cent,  of  targets 
hit  and  less  than  .4  per  cent,  of  targets 
attacked  to  targets  available. 

At  this  period  Germany  was  credited  by 
competent  critics  with  at  least  thirty,  and 
possibly  with  sixty,  submarines.  Surely 
these  figures  of  the  numbers  of  ships  at- 
tacked (less  than  thirty  out  of  8000)  are  elo- 
quent testimonv  to  the  extreme  difficulties 
that  beset  the  use  of  the  submarine  as  a 
ship;  and  the  fact  that  only  one  target  was 
hit  out  of  each  two  that  were  fired  at  show- 


how  greatly  the  power  of  the  submarine  to 
destroy,  when  it  had  inveigled  itself  into  a 
position  from  which  to  attack,  has  been  over- 
rated. 

Mr.  Pollen  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  careful  statement,  and  the  nervous 
may  take  comfort  from  the  follow- 
ing:— 

And  the  interesting  thing  to  remember  is 
that  the  non-success  of  the  enemy's  sub- 
marine- was  not  immediately  due  to  any 
anti-submarine  campaign  of  ours,  but  simplv 
to  the  employment  of  ordinary  vigilance 
pitted  against  the  natural  limitations  of  the 
submarine  itself.  With  von  Tirpitz's  De- 
cember threat  that  Germany  would  send 
her  submarines  to  attack  British  trade  there 
began  the  development  of  English  counter- 
offensive.  It  was  this  counter-offensive  that 
so  many  had  in  mind  as  the  second  necessity 
of  war  at  the  time  of  the  Scott  controversy 
What  was  neglected  in  peace  we  were  driven 
to  when  the  trouble  began.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  specify  what 
the  means  of  the  counter-defensive  are,  and 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  estimate  their  effi- 
ciency. If  forty  submarines  cannot  make 
more  than  sixteen  hits  on  8000  targets  it 
may  be  partly  due  to  their  limitations,  partly 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  means  taken  to  attack 
them.  For  myself  I  have  a  great  faith  in 
the  efficiency  of  these  means,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  they  will  so  profoundly  affect 
the  employment  of  submarines  as  to  make 
even  the  shadow  of  menace  from  this  source 
seem  ridiculous. 
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HOW   TO    STOP    STRIKES. 


Contributors  to  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view must  oass  the  severest  of  tests 
before  their  papers  are  included  in 
that  historical  record  of  contemporary 
thought  and  opinion.  This  fact  adds 
to  the  value  of  "  A  Skilled  Labourer's  " 
article  on  "  Strikes  from  the  Work- 
man's Point  of  View,"  and  should 
prove  a  corrective  to  much  amicable 
rubbish  too  frequently  found  cumber- 
ing the  pages  of  some  of  the  serious 
magazines.  The  writer  does  not  waste 
time  in  discussing  the  economic  issues, 
which  lead  nowhere,  but  insists  on  the 
human  side  of  the  problem  and  reveals 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  worker's 
motives  in  striking  for  improved  con- 
ditions:  The  abiding  cause  of  discon- 
tent is  the  denial  of  justice  or  fair 
play  in  the  treatment  of  the  worker  and 
the  privileges  accorded  the  professional 
man,  aptly  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  average  working-  man  holds  very 
decided  opinions  concerning-  his  own  and 
other  people's  holidays:  "How  is  it,"  he 
asks,  "  that  the  more  important  a  gentle- 
man's work  is  in  the  place,  so  much  the 
longer  is  the  period  for  which  he  can  be 
spared  from  it  each  year,  and  things — in- 
cluding his  pay — go  on  just  as  though  he 
were  there?  How  is  that,  though,  I  may 
be  entitled  by  rule  to  a  few  days'  leave  each 
year,  of  course  without  pay,  yet,  when  I 
have  a  single  one  of  those  days,  there  is 
generally  a  fuss?  And  why,  if  my  time  is  of 
so  little  value,  must  it  be  checked  to  the 
half  minute,  while  the  man  whose  time  is 
paid  on  a  very  much  higher  scale  may  wan- 
der in  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late 
daily?  It  is  a  crime  for  me  to  lose  half 
a  minute  (valued  at  a  fraction  of  a  farthing) 
once  a  year,  while  the  other  man  may  lose 
his  shillings'  worth  every  day.  I  pay  heavily 
for  the  small  loss,  he  pays  nothing  for  the 
greater." 

The  dependence  of  the  worker  is 
shown  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  mis- 
chief :  "  The  working  man  who  is  in 
full  work — earning  his  weekly  wage 
fifty-two  times  a  year — is  in  much  the 
same  financial  position  as  a  trader  un- 
able to  make  net  profit  would  be  ;  all 
the  gross  profit  is  absorbed  in  working 
expenses."  This  is,  of  course,  a  para- 
phrase of  the  old  saying  that  the 
labourer  "  lives  to  work  and  works  to 
live."  The  writer  blames  the  Press  for 
its  lack  of  help  and  its  tendency  to  ex- 


aggerate the  facts  and  mislead  the 
public  ;  and  who  will  be  found  to  deny 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  :  "  It  is  prob- 
able that  had  there  never  been  a  strike, 
or  anything  akin  to  a  strike,  the  earth's 
population  might  be  broadly  divided 
into  two  classes — -slave-owners  and 
slaves  "  ? 

Turning  from  the  general  argument 
which  is  conducted  by  "  A  Skilled 
Labourer"  on  a  high  plane  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  we  come  to  an  original 
suggestion,  which  suggests  the  only 
way  by  which  the  "  gentlemen "  will 
ever  realise  the  conditions  endured  by 
the   "  lower   classes  "  :  — 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  the  occa- 
sionally working  rich  and  the  ever-toiling 
poor  to  remain  so  very  far  apart  ?  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions,  put  forward  in  all 
humility  and  as  a  mere  tentative  outline  of 
possibilities  which  would  at  least  go  far  to 
satisfy  working  men,  may  be  of  some  ser- 
vice. This  is  an  age  of  specialisation  ;  why 
not  a  new  type  of  specialist,  an  Average  Ad- 
juster in  matters  of  labour?  Such  an  expert 
would  need  to  have  received  an  education 
on  quite  definite  lines  with  a  view  to  the 
office  he  is  to  fill.  This  education  would 
require  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  high  order,  but 
its  Catholicism  must  not  depend  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classics.  Firmness,  tact  and 
dignity  would  of  course  be  essentials. 
Ability  to  sift  evidence  from  the  standpoint 
of  common  sense  rather  than  a  comprehen- 
sive legal  training  would  also  be  indispen- 
sable. 

But  above  all  he  must  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  working-class  conditions.  To 
obtain  this  he  must  actually  become  a  work- 
man for  a  time — a  period  of  certainly  not 
less  than  three  years.  This  will  be  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  training,  for  it  must 
be  thorough  if  it  is  to  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose ;  he  must  live  on  his  pay,  not  embark- 
ing on  this  period  with  a  well-stocked  ward- 
robe nor  receiving  allowance  or  presents 
from  his  friends  ;  indeed,  his  communication 
with  them  ought,  if  the  thing  is  to  be 
thorough,  to  be  rigidly  restricted.  More- 
over, he  must  understand  at  the  outset  that 
"not  feeling  quite  the  thing"  is  to  entail 
no  stoppage  of  work — a  fact  he  would  soon 
learn  for  himself,  but  it  should  in  common 
fairness  be  impressed  upon  him  at  first. 
Then,  and  only  then,  it  seems  we  shall  get  a 
sufficiently  large  class  of  men  capable  of 
presiding  at  labour  enquiries,  men  who  will 
know  both  sides  of  the  question.  Having 
held  such  an  enquiry,  it  might  be  best  for 
the  "Adjuster"  to  submit  his  conclusions 
to  a  small  committee  of  his  colleagues,  and 
their  pronouncement  might  become  auto- 
matically an  ad  hoc  statute.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  Sir  G.  Askwith  is  here  already 
to  do  this  sort  of  work.  From  the  working 
man's   point   of   view,    Sir   George   has   done 
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splendidly  ;  but  my  middle-class  friends  tell 
me  that  it  is  easy  to  settle  strikes  by  giving 
in  to  the  striker.  Are  there  many  men  who 
will  act  upon  sympathy  for  the  under  dog-  in 
the  teeth  of  their  own  friends'  opposition, 
unless  beside  sympathy  they  have  also  exact 
first-hand  knowledge  upon  which  to  base 
action  which  is  not  conventional  ?  .  Sympathy 
plus  experience  gives  a  greater  fund  of  moral 
courage  than  is  usually  derived  from  sym- 
pathy alone. 

A   COLONIAL   VIEW. 

A  companion  article  to  this,  which 
might  also  be  studied  with  advantage, 
appears  in  The  Canadian  Magazine, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lindsay  Craw- 
ford. The  spectator  often  sees  most  of 
the  game,  and  Mr.  Crawford  is  able 
to  view  the  question  in  a  much  more 
detached  manner  and  with  a  different 
perspective  from  those  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  strife.  He  gives  some 
very  interesting  particulars  about  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  England 
since  the  war  began. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  serious  strike 
has  been  averted  by  the  strong  action  of  Mr. 
Asquith.  At  first  sight  the  demands  of 
labour  looked  like  blackmail,  but  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  conspiring  causes  of  the 
agitation  for  higher  wages  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  demand  is  not  wholly  unreasonable. 
The  manufacture  of  the  munitions  ot  war  is 
bringing  much  grist  to  the  employers,  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  correspond- 
ing advantage  for  the  worker  beyond  the  cer- 


tainty of  steady  employment  while  the  war 
lasts.  One  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  re- 
gard to  which  the  poor  have  no  compensat- 
ing advantage  over  the  wealthy  is  in  the  pro- 
vision of  food.  Eggs,  milk,  and  other  neces- 
saries of  life  often  cost  the  poor  more  than 
the  rich,  as  the  latter  can  buy  in  quantities 
and  their  credit  is  always  good.  The  worker 
earning  two  pounds  a  week  pays  as  much, 
if  not  more,  for  food  as  his  employer,  who 
is  buying  his  way  into  the  peerage.  The 
war  was  bound  to  have  a  hardening  effect 
upon  prices,  and  prices  have  gone  up  to  a' 
level  that  makes  a  serious  drain  upon  the 
slender  incomes  of  the  working  classes.  A 
comparison  between  prices  this  February 
and  last  shows  the  following  increases  :  The 
price  of  wheat  has  increased  by  72  per  cent, 
over  last  February,  and  by  66  per  cent,  over 
the  average.  Flour  has  advanced  by  75  and 
66  per  cent.  ;  sugar  by  72  and  53  per  cent.  ; 
and  coal  by  15  and  14  per  cent.  Meat  shows 
the  smallest  rise — 6  and  12  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  British  and  12  and  iq  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  foreign  article.  These  figures 
are  formidable,  and  are  largely  due  to  the 
enormous  increases  in  freights  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  available  tonnage.  The  wiping 
out  of  the  German  mercantile  fleet,  for  in- 
stance, removes  from  the  high  seas  14  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage.  In  addition  the 
British  Admiralty  have  commandeered  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  mercantile 
tonnage  for  military  purposes.  The  open- 
ing up  of  the  Dardanelles  will  cause  a  de- 
cline in  prices  and  ease  the  labour  situation 
in  Britain.  The  demand  for  more  wages 
by  the  shipwrights  of  the  Clyde  and  Mersey 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  for  the  working  classes  of 
the  United  Kingdom  have  not  shirked  the 
sacrifices  which  war  demands. 


MEN   OF   THE   MOMENT. 


1  I  IE  CZAR. 
Stephen  Graham's  enthusiasm  for 
the  Russian  peoples  is  infectious,  and 
his  article  on  "The  Russians  and  the 
War"  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  is, 
packed  with  realistic  glimpses  of  this 
remarkable  nation.  Mr.  Graham  inter- 
viewed the  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  here  is  some  of 
the    dialogue  :  — 

We  talked  of  the  Czar.  "  I  wonder  if 
people  abroad  realise  what  a  great  thing  the 
vodka  prohibition  is,"  said  Sazonof.  "  We 
are  sober  from  end  to  end.  We  look  for 
extraordinary  results  when  once  the  war  is 
over  and  we  have  time  to  develop  in  peace." 

"  It  is  making  the  Czar  very  popular," 
said  I.  "  Even  in  our  country  many  of 
those  who  have  felt  themselves  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  Russia  begin  to  point  to  the 
Czar  as  to  an  ideal  monarch." 

"Isn't  the  Czar  splendid?"  said  a  young 
baroness   who   was  present ;    and   she  told   a 


story    of    his    visiting    a    hospital    in    Poland 
and  talking  with  the  soldiers. 

"  He  entered  the  hospital  accompanied  by 
many  officials  and  court  dignitaries,  and 
passed  with  them  into  one  of  the  great 
general  rooms,  where  lay  several  hundred 
wounded  men.  The  chief  surgeon  was  about 
to  show  him  round  when  the  Czar,  evi- 
dently in  great  emotion,  turned  to  him,  and 
the  rest  of  the  decorated  officials  around  him, 
and  said,  '  Leave  me  here  alone.'  They 
bowed  and  scraped,  but  did  not  go  out. 
'  Leave  me  here  alone  with  the  soldiers,'  said 
the  Czar  again.  '  I  wish  to  speak  to  them 
myself.'  When  he  had  said  these  words  the 
surgeon  and  the  rest  slowly  and,  as  it  were, 
unwillingly  went  out,  and  the  Czar  was  left 
alone  with  his  poor  wounded  soldiers.  He 
talked  with  them  for  a  whole  hour.  So  he 
got  rid  of  that  terrible  old  background  of 
official  Russia  and  was  himself.  Don't  you 
think  it  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Czar  alone 
with  his  people?" 

"  The  Czar  has  a  beautiful  character," 
said  Mme.  Sazonof.  "  Everyone  who  comes 
into    touch    with    him    personally    feels    his 
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iderness  toward  his  fellow-men,  his  deli- 
cate consideration  for  nil  people  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal."' 

JOFFRE. 
Ernest     Dimnet's    word -portrait     of 

I  off  re  appearing  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  career  of  the  great  General  in  whose 
hands  France  has  placed  her  imme- 
diate destinies.  After  showing  the  re- 
markable devotion  of  Joffre  to  his  pro- 
fession and  the  master}-  secured  by 
him  in  all  the  essentials  of  leadership, 
the  writer  says  :  — 

When  Lord  Kitchener,  a  man  who  does  not 
deal  in  superlatives,  said  in  Parliament  that 
Joffre  is  not  only  a  great  general  but  a 
great  man,  he  simply  recognised  this  rare 
iation  of  two  orders  of  superiority  in 
the  same  person.  M.  Briand  had  the  same 
impression  as  early  as  iqii,  when  General 
Tremeau  died  and  Joffre  was  suggested 
as  his  successor.  "This  is  our  man,"  he 
said  to  M.  Poincare  after  their  first  meeting. 
M.  Briand  is  no  strategist;  he  only  felt  the 
personal  power  of  the  future  general-in- 
chief. 

What  this  power  consists  of  can  be  stated 
only  in  general  terms.  People  wrongly  speak 
of  Joffre  as  the  great  Taciturn.  It  is  true 
that  he  cannot  speak  in  public,  and  prefers 
silence  to  the  ordeal  of  attempting  what  he 
knows  he  cannot  do  well  ;  but  all  his  friends 
are  unanimous  in  describing  him  as  a 
sociable,  nay,  a  genial  person.  The  many 
Parisians  who  have  met  him  of  a  summer 
morning,  merrily  riding  in  the  Bois  with 
his  step-daughters,  are  sure  that  this  power- 
ful horseman,  with  an  open  countenance  and 
the  shrewdest  eyes  to  light  it  up,  is  no  mere 
cold-blooded  scientist.  In  fact,  all  those  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  Joffre  have  felt 
the  presence  of  a  welling  source  of  inner 
conviction  which  may  not  be  enthusiasm, 
but  which  creates  it.  What  is  this  particular 
faith  the  contagion  of  which  nobody  can 
resist?  Nothing  more  than  the  certainty 
of  victory,  but  in  a  degree  which  nobody 
else  has  attained,  and  with  a  background 
of  judgment  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
mere  sanguineness.  That  is  the  conviction 
which  Joffre  communicated,  not  only  to  his 
military  collaborators,  but  also  to  the  five  or 
six  Cabinets  which  have  succeeded  one  an- 
other since  iqii.  Even  the  last  two,  con- 
sisting of  Radicals  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Three-Year-Service  Law,  who  leaned  to 
pacifism,  and  who  must  have  been  startled 
when  the  written  proof  was  placed  before 
them  of  the  aggressive  intentions  of  Ger- 
many, were  reassured  on  the  eve  of  the  for- 
midable war  by  something  irresistible  in  the 
voice   of  the   Generalissimo. 


BLATCHFORD,  THE  PROPHET. 
One  of  the  best-advertised  men  in 
the  world  is  Robert  Blatchford,  editor 
of  The  Clarion,  author  of  "  Merrie 
England,"  the  Socialist  who  prophe- 
sied the  war  and  was  scorned  as  a  nar- 
row-minded jingo.  But,  unlike  other 
advertised  notabilities,  Blatchford  is 
even  worthier  than  his  reputation,  and 
has  won  his  position  by  sheer  grit. 
Aubrey  Wilmer  gives  the  readers  of 
The  London  Magazine  a  sketch  of 
Blatch  ford's  "-romantic  career,"  and 
the  brevity  of  the  record  is  its  only 
fault.     Here  are  a  few  extracts:  — 

Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  has  had  a  remark- 
able career.  He  has  been  an  actor 
and  an  errand  boy  and  a  brushmaker 
and  a  tramp  and  a  timekeeper  and 
a  soldier,  and  an  author  and  a  dramatist, 
and  a  lecturer  and  a  stump  orator,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  besides.  He  was  never 
"  educated,"  but  he  knows  far  more  than 
mere  schooling  can  teach. 

On  the  subject  of  his  education  he  has 
written  in  characteristic  style. 

"I  learnt,""  he  says,  "from  soldiers  and 
sailors,  from  tramps  and  peasants,  from 
girls  in  dancing-rooms,  and  from  beggars 
in  the  street.  I  learnt  from  actors  and  jour- 
nalists, from  blacksmiths  and  bargemen, 
from  parsons  and  poachers,  from  colliers  and 
slum  children,  from  my  wife  and  my  babies, 
from  my  mother  and  my  friends.  I  learnt 
from  the  great  poets  and  teachers  and 
thinkers  of  the  world.  I  learnt  from  poverty 
and  from  failure,  and  from  enmitv  and  from 
." 

Blatchford  was  six  years  in  the  Army,  his 
regiment  being  the  103rd  Fusiliers  (2nd 
DublinsJ.  He  never  shot  anything  more 
than  an  iron  target,  but  before  long  he  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  before  he 
left  he  had  become  a  fervent  admirer  of 
Britain's  "  contemptibles." 

"  I  love  the  Army,"  he  has  written;  "  and 
I  love  old  Tommy  Atkins. 

"  I   love  the  scarlet  and  the  fife  and  drum. 

"  1    Love   the   high   road  and   the   tramp  of 

••  I  love  a  rifle  as  one  loves  a  living  thing. 

"  I   was  happy  in  the  Army. 

"  1  am  glad  to  have  been  a  soldier,  even 
tor  a  little  while.     I  am  proud  of  it." 

Blatchford,  however,  was  not  a  typical 
Tommy  and  the  typical  Tommies  of  his  regi- 
ment marvelled  at  his  temperate  ways. 
"  Look  at  "im."  they  used  to  say,  "  'E  don't 
drink,  >  don't  fight,  'e  don't  swear,  e  don't 
collect  no  sweet*earts  and  yit — ;e  can  shoot 
like   an    angel." 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 

GERMANS   AS   COLONISTS. 


"  The    Germans    in    Africa."      By    Evans 

Lewin.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Grey,  G.C.M.G.  Cassell.  ios.  6d. 
net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  well- 
known  student  of  Imperial  questions. 
The  famous  library  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  owes  its  splendid  or- 
ganisation to  his  efforts,  and  he  has 
long  been  associated  with  a  movement 
for  creating  in  England  such  a  system 
of  colonial  education  as  already  exists 
in  France  and  Germany  With  his 
qualifications  of  enthusiasm  and  know- 
ledge Mr.  Lewin  was  sure  to  write  in- 
terestingly on  African  problems ;  the 
work  will  be  really  valuable  for  pur- 
poses of  general  reference  when  the 
map  of  the  Dark  Continent  comes  to  be 
made.  An  introduction  by  the  Rhode- 
sian  Imperialist,  Earl  Grey,  signalises 
the  character  of  Mr.  Lewin's  thought. 
Lord  Grey  has  been  watching  for  forty 
years  or  more  the  attempt  of  Germany 
to  create  an  Empire  in  Africa.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Sir  William  Mackinnon, 
Rhodes's  colleague,  whose  policy,  had 
it  been  carried  out,  would  have  procured 
for  Great  Britain  "  the  rich  district  of 
nearly  600,000  square  miles  between  the 
coast  and  the  Congo  State,  and  between 
Lakes  Nyassa  and  Victoria  Xyanza," 
that  German  East  Africa  which  is  now 
the  scene  of  a  difficult  and  costly 
struggle  of  arms.  He  can  recall  the 
days  when  Treitschke  and  other  Ger- 
man writers  were  turning  their  eyes  to- 
wards South  Africa  in  the  hope  of  Boer 
help  in  a  vast  scheme  of  Germanic  con- 
quest. The  main  problem  for  British 
Imperialists  was  to  secure  the  road 
from  Cape  Colony  to  the  North.  This 
object  had  been  successfully  accom- 
plished long  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war. 

A  GERMAN  BOAST. 
The  main  features  of  German  colo- 
nial policy  have  already  been  made 
familiar  to  us  in  many  of  the  "war 
books "  that  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months.  We  know  that 


until    comparatively    recently    the    idea 
of  colonial  expansion  met  with  little  re- 
sponse    from     the     mass    of     German 
people,   but  had   its  origin    almost   en- 
tirely   among    doctrinaires,    who    could 
prove    anything,    even    that    (to    quote 
from    an     anonymous     pamphlet'    "  we 
Germans  were  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
great  colonial  nation.  .  .  .     The  illimit- 
able   East    beckoned,  and  the   romantic 
soul  of  German)'  cried,  '  I  come.'  "    The 
actual  reason  that  first  urged  Germans 
along   the   path   of   colonial   expansion 
was   the   loss  of   German  subjects  emi- 
grating to  the  American  republics  and 
to     British      colonies  ;      in     the      third 
chapter   of    Mr.  Lewin's   book  we   find 
some  valuable  statistics  that  throw  light 
on  present   German  propaganda  in  the 
United      States.        Subsequently,       Mr. 
Lewin  traces    the  growth    of    the    Ger- 
man colonies  in  Africa,   and   discusses 
their  future.     It  is  important,  he  thinks, 
that    Great    Britain    should    acquire  a 
portion   at    least    of    these    territories. 
There  are  the  three  groups,  those  in  the 
west  (Togoland  and  Cameroon),  south- 
west (German  South-West  Africa),  and 
east  (German  East  Africa).     Togoland 
possesses  a  good  port,  and  its  situation, 
conterminous     with    the     Gold     Coast 
Colony,  gives  its  value  to  Great  Britain. 
The  rubber,  palm   products   and   cocoa 
of     Cameroon     are     sources     of     great 
wealth.     German  South-West  Africa  is 
full  of  mineral  riches,  and  its    interior 
has     great     agricultural    and     pastoral 
possibilities.     German  East  Africa  con- 
tains immense  forests  and  large  stores 
of  fibrous  products,  and  a  useful  rail- 
way.    As  regards  the  future,  Germany 
and   Austria   "  may   naturally  be   ruled 
out  of  our  survey  "  ;   Italy  is    occupied 
with  her  enterprise  in  Tripoli ;    Spain, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Denmark  are  all  either  unable  to  utilise 
overseas    possessions    or    already    over- 
weighted with  colonies.    France  has  im- 
portant  claims   that   must  be   satisfied, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  looks  as  if  "  the 
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destinies  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
negro  rare  will  be  worked  out  under 
the  Union  Jack."  The  programme 
sounds  an  extravagant  one  ;  but  the 
tone  of  the  book  is  on  the  whole  mode- 
rate, and  by  no  means  jingoistic  ;  Mr. 
Lewin  discusses  very  coolly  the  proba- 
bilities of  America  and  of  Japan  taking 
up  responsibilities  in  Africa,  and  in- 
deed, seems  to  wish  that  these  countries 
might  share  a  part  of  Great  Britain's 
burden. 


Nor  is  he  unjust  to  the  Germans. 
Under  Herr  Dernburg,  German  colonial 
policy  was  given  a  scientific  founda- 
tion, and  the  attitude  towards  the 
natives  improved.  It  is  possible  how- 
ever, that  British  readers  will  be  chiefly 
interested  in  the  pages  which  describe 
the  adventures  of  that  German — that 
very  German — superman,  Dr.  Karl 
Peters,  called  by  the  natives  Mkono-wa- 
damn,  "  the  man  with  the  blood-stained 
hands." 


JOHN   WESLEY   AT   EIGHTY. 


"  The  Journal  of  John  Wesley."  Stan- 
dard Edition.  Edited  by  Nehemiah  Cur- 
nock.     Vol.  VI.     C  H.  Kelly.     10s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1782,  John 
Wesley  describes  his  physical  and  men- 
tal state  upon  entering  his  eightieth 
year.  He  finds  "  no  more  pain  or 
bodily  infirmities  than  at  five-and- 
twenty "  ;  and  this  most  satisfactory 
condition  he  imputes,  as  he  had  regu- 
larly done  on  his  birthdays  after  reach- 
ing elderhood,  to  five  causes:  (1)  The 
power  of  God,  (2)  travelling  4000  or 
Sooo  miles  a  year  in  the  open  air,  (3) 
sleeping,  night  and  day,  whenever  he 
needed  it,  (4)  rising  regularly  at  four 
o'clock,  (5)  constant  punching,  particu- 
larly at  five  in  the  morning — one  of  the 
healthiest  exercises  in  the  world  ! 

From  this  characteristic  entry  you 
may  infer  that  the  aged  Wesley  has 
undergone  no  change  of  spirit  or  habit 
since  he  set  out,  nearly  half  a  century 
earlier,  upon  the  extraordinary  labours 
which  the  Journal  records  in  detail. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  has  to  give 
in  to  illness,  and  as  the  years  increase 
he  has  to  make  use  of  the  post-chaise  in- 
stead of  always  riding  on  horseback. 
But  these  are  trifles  ;  his  activities  suffer 
no  check.  In  May,  1779,  for  example, 
he  is  m  Northumberland,  and  after  the 
customary  Sunday's  work  he  starts  the 
week  thus  :  — ■ 

Mon.  24. — I  preached  at  five  in  the  Orphan- 
House  (Newcastle)  ;  at  noon  in  the  market- 
house  at  Morpeth.  Many  soldiers  who  were 
marching-  through  the  town  came  in,  and 
the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal. 
In  the  evening  I  preached  in  the  court-house 
at  Mnwick,  and  at  night  was  no  more  tired 
than  in  the  morning. 


CRITICAL   YEARS. 

This  volume  of  the  Journal  covers 
the  years  1773  to  1784.  It  was  a  signi- 
ficant period  in  the  history  of  England. 
George  the  Third  and  his  foolish  ad- 
visers were  mischievously  active.  The 
American  colonies  were  lost.  Wesley 
was  an  ultra-loyalist.  Not  Johnson 
himself  was  a  fiercer  opponent  of  the 
rebellious  colonists.  His  "  Calm  Ad- 
dress "  to  them  was  one  of  the  forcible 
pamphlets  of  the  epoch,  vastly  pleasing 
to  the  King's  friends  and  other  reac- 
tionaries. At  home  the  industrial  revo- 
lution had  begun,  and  Wesley,  who 
knew  the  country  more  intimately  than 
any  man  of  the  century,  observed  many 
signs  of  the  social  transformation.  The 
most  absurd  notions  prevailed  as  to  the 
wastage  of  the  population  and  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  England.  Wesley 
was  provoked  to  test  the  rumours.  He 
made  a  rough  census  of  Bristol  and  of 
several  typical  counties,  and  came  to 
the  quite  proper  conclusion  that  the 
Jeremiahs  were  contemptible,  for  the 
people  were  increasing  in  number  and 
trade  was  expanding  as  never  before 
within  the  memory  of  man.  "  Such," 
he  cries,  "  is  the  fruit  of  the  entire  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  all  England 
now  enjo>s!"  He  continues  to  rejoice 
in  the  improving  manners  of  the  people, 
especially  towards  the  Methodists,  an 
improvement  which  he  had  begun  to 
notice  quite  twenty  years  before.  His 
own  character  is,  of  course,  revealed  at 
every  step.  It  was  in  1776  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  demanded  a 
return  of  his  household  plate,  and  Wes- 
ley made  his  celebrated  reply  :  — 
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With  the  cost  of  living  increasing,  you 
find  the  problem  of  making  ends  meet  a 
difficult  one.  Why  ?  Because  your  in- 
come is  fixed.  Is  there  a  way  out  ?  Cer- 
tainly. A  better  position.  How  can  you 
obtain  it  ?  Through  specialised  training. 
How  can  you  secure  this  training  ? 
Through  Stott's  Correspondence  College. 
Will  inquiry  cost  you  anything,  or  place 
you  under  any  obligation  to  the  College  ? 
No.  Then  call  or  write  at  once  for  a 
free  copy  of  Prospectus  "  B."  If  you 
really  want  a  better  position,  you'll  need 
no  urging  to  act  promptly. 


Stott's  Correspondence  College 

(Address  nearest  office) 

100  Russell  5treet,  A\clbourne 70  Pitt  Street,  5y«I*?ey 
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I  have  two  silver  teaspoons  at  London,  and 
two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the  plate  which 
I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  buy  any 
more  while  so  many  round  me  want  bread. 

As   in  every   other  section,   the   most 
entertaining  passages  of  the  Journal  are 
those    in     which    Wesley    declares    his 
judgments  upon  his  contemporaries,  or 
compares  the  ways  of  the  people  in  dif- 
ferent cities  or   districts.     Nearly   half 
a     century    had     gone     by     since      the 
Methodist     societies     had    been     estab- 
lished ;  but  you  can  see  the  motive,  and 
the  necessity,  of  the  founder's  incessant 
journeyings  and  inspections  by  his  fre- 
quent   admissions    in    reference    to    the 
falling  away  of  members.     He  deplores 
the  "  exquisite  stupidity  "  of  a  congre- 
gation that  listened  to  him  on  Plymouth 
quay,  and  says  of  the  good  Methodists 
at  Ottery   St.   Mary  (at  the  time  when 
Coleridge  was  a  toddler  in  the  rectory 
there),     '  I    have   not    seen    a    more   un- 
polished   people    than    these ;    but    love 
supplies  all  defects."     His  more  kindly 
temper    comes  out    in   such    estimates, 
which  contrast  with  his  criticisms  of  the 
Scotch.     At  Glasgow,   for  example,  he 
preaches  "  on  the  old  Green,  to  a  people 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  hear  much, 
know    everything,    and     feel    nothing." 
He  could  never  make  much  headway  in 
Scotland,  but  about  the  people  he  strives 
to  be  fair.     Indeed,  he  is  impelled  seve- 
ral  times   to   praise  the   "  exquisite   de- 
cency "  of  their  behaviour  in   the  kirk, 
and  to  confess  that  even  the  Methodists 
do  not  approach  the  Scottish  standard. 
He  is  much  more  at  home,  you    would 
say,  in  Ireland — perhaps  because  in  that 
easier  land   he  could   give  play   to   his 
fondness    for   wielding    authority.      So 
sound  a  Churchman  is  he  that  he  attri- 
butes   the    loving    and    simple-hearted 
character  of  the  people  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  to  the  fact  that  "  they  have  but  six 
Papists,     and    no     Dissenters,     in     the 
island." 


A  SHEAF  OF  OPINIONS. 
Wesley's     aesthetic     and     intellectual 
judgments  are  a  constant  joy.  He  reads 
Captain  Cook's  Travels  and  declines  to 
take  the  great  navigator's  word   for  his 
discoveries.     The  whole  of  early   Irish 
history,    as   written    and    devoutly     be- 
lieved in  Ireland,  is  to  him  sheer  fudge. 
Yet  no  one  can  shake  his  belief  in  witch- 
craft ;  he  avers  that  he  cannot  give  up 
his  belief  in  it  until  he  gives  up  "  the 
credit   of   all   history,  sacred    and    pro- 
fane."    The  once-esteemed  Dr.   Beattie 
is   to  him    "  certainly   one    of   the    best 
poets    of    the    age,"  while    Gray  is    no 
better     a     poet     than     his      biographer 
Mason.     He  loves  a  clean  and  orderly 
town  ;  turns  aside  to  judge,  with  an  ex- 
pert's eye,  some  celebrated  garden  ;   re- 
joices in  a  fruitful  valley  or  a  prospect 
of   gently   rising   hills,  but   the   moun- 
tains to  him  are  always  "  horrid."    The 
roads  and  heaths   and  bridle  paths  of 
the  kingdom  have  no'  terrors  for  him  as 
a  traveller.    He  notes  (in  1777)  that  the 
post-chaise   drivers   on    the   Bath   road 
arranged    a    scheme    among   themselves 
for  delivering  their  passengers  into  each 
other's  hands  ;  and  his  comment  is  :  — 

In  consequence  of  this,  many  were  robbed; 
but  I  had  a  good  Protector  still.  I  have  tra- 
velled all  roads,  by  day  and  by  night,  for 
these  forty  vears,  and  never  was  interrupted 
yet. 

Wesley  went  on  a  strenuous  holiday 
tour  in  Holland  at  the  end  of  his  80th 
year.  He  is  a  year  older  when  we  take 
leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  this  sixth 
volume,  and  he  has  about  seven  more 
years  of  unbroken  labour  to  run.  Mr. 
Curnock  maintains  the  excellent  stan- 
dard of  editing  set  up  in  the  earlier 
volumes.  The  notes,  as  a  rule,  are  ade- 
quate, and  they  are  admirably  con- 
densed. The  principal  defect  of  the 
edition  is  the  brevity  of  the  introduc- 
tions to  the  separate  sections  of  the 
Journal  and  the  absence  of  a  general 
introduction  to  each  volume. 


MAINLY  ABOUT  BIRDS. 


"  Wonders  of  Wild   Nature."     By   Richard 
Kearton.      Cassell.    6s. 

In  his  introduction,  .Mr.  Kearton  de- 
clares that  Nature  lovers  are  still  on  the 
increase,  and  that  there  is  an  unprece- 


dented demand  for  books  of  first-hand 
observations  and  "  such  accurate  pictures 
as  the  camera  alone  is  able  to  supply." 
It  is  not  exactly  accuracy  that  makes 
photographic     reproductions    attractive 
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so  much  as  a  sense  of  reality,  which 
they  can  often  convey  almost  without 
accurateness  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  nrst-handness  that  appeals 
to  us  in  the  photograph  as  well  as  in 
the  text. 

Some  of  us  like  these  pictures  and 
recitals  because  they  deal  with  what  we 
have  experienced,  others  because  they 
bring  us  as  near  as  possible  to  what  we 
long  to  experience.  It  is  just  a  little 
to  be  feared  that  they  tend  to  persuade 
us  to  do  our  exploring  by  proxy  and 
to  think  that  because  some  or  other  of 
the  numerous  writers  have  seen  nearly 
everything,  therefore  there  is  nothing 
left  for  us  to  go  and  look  for. 

Very  usefully  Mr.  Kearton  warns  his 
readers  against  dogmatising  from  single 
instances.  A  few  years  ago  the  first 
male  house  sparrow  was  observed  to 
take  a  hand  in  incubating  his  mate's 
eggs.  It  was  but  a  tiny  exception  to  a 
discreditable  rule.  A  far  more  elegant 
little  bird  is  now  under  a  still  worse 
suspicion.  The  Dartford  warbler, 
prettily  named  by  Mr.  Hudson  the  furze 
fairy,  is  a  rare  bird  whose  habits  are 
not  often  observed,  but  of  two  pairs 
seen  in  separate  years  Mr.  Kearton  says 
that  the  male  did  not  help  to  feed  the 
young.  The  hen,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  and  fed  her  chick  on  Mr.  Kear- 
ton's  hand,  furnishing  an  interesting 
and  pretty  picture. 

We  must  not  be  too  sure  of  the  first 
theory  we  invent  to  account  for  a  proved 
fact.  Every  gardener  knows  that 
when  a  fork  is  stuck  in  the  ground  and 
agitated,  worms  will  come  running  out. 
A  fisherman  showed  this  trick  to  Mr. 
Kearton  and  told  him  that  the  worms 
ran  out  because  they  thought  the  mole 
was  coming.  Mr.  Kearton  carried  that 
theory  everywhere,  and  everywhere  de- 
monstrated its  emcacv  with  a  fork, 
until  at  last  he  came  to  the  Outer  Heb- 
rides. '  That's  a  very  pretty  theory," 
said  his  host  ;  "  let  us  go  out  and  test 
it." 

The}-  went  out,  and  at  a  wriggle  of 
the  fork  out  came  the  worms.  The  story 
thus  finishes  :  — 

Turning-  to  the  doctor,  I  remarked  : 
••  Isn't  it  wonderful?" 


"Very  wonderful,''  he  answered,  "but 
unfortunately  for  your  theory,  there  has 
never  been  a  mole  in  this  island,  so  far  as 
anybody  knows,  since  the  world  began." 

We  like  a  man  who  can  tell  so  good 
a  story  against  himself. 

Having  seen  the  Dartford  warbler's 
domestic  reputation  attacked,  let  us  call 
the  author  in  defence  of  the  cuckoo. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  this  bird 
just  lays  her  egg  in  some  pipit's  nest 
and  cares  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Kear- 
tcn  says  that  once  he  saw  the  cuckoo  go 
to  a  nest  containing  a  cuckoo's  egg  in 
a  clutch  of  sedge  warbler's  eggs,  and 
when  the  cuckoo  left  two  of  the 
warbler's  eggs  were  missing. 

A  friend  of  his  told  him  of  another 
cuckoo  that  twice  visited  a  nest  contain- 
ing one  of  its  eggs  with  little  pipits, 
and  twice  turned  them  out,  the  friend 
having  once  replaced  them,  and  on  two 
other  occasions  the  author  saw  an  adult 
cuckoo  attending  near  the  nest  where  a 
young  cuckoo  was  being  reared.  These 
instances  go  to  show  that  the  cuckoo  is 
not  quite  the  callous  monster  she  is 
generally  thought  to  be. 

A  great  deal  of  patience  and  ingenu- 
ity is  required  by  the  wild-life  photo- 
grapher. Seals,  thanks  to  the  gunner, 
are  so  shy  that  he  is  reduced  to  catching 
a  young  one  and  carrying  it  after  much 
struggle  to  a  place  where  it  can  be 
made  to  sit  for  its  portrait.  And  in  a 
short  time,  like  many  other  young  wild 
animals,  it  yields  to  the  stroking  of  a 
hand,  and  becomes  quite  another  crea- 
ture. The  "  silly  "  loon  outwits  a  boat- 
ful of  men  by  getting  out  of  sight  for 
a  moment,  hiding  its  chick  in  the  reeds 
and  then  making  off  at  leisure. 

The  watcher  for  long  hours,  in  order 
to  take  a  photograph  of  some  shy  crea- 
ture, sees  many  a  thing  in  a  month  that 
another  ma)"  not  happen  upon  in  years. 
He  tells  them  to  us  and  then,  knowing 
what  to  look  for,  we  have  good  hope  of 
seeing  for  ourselves.  Even  his  negative 
results  are  useful.  The  dwindling  army 
of  those  who  believe  that  the  rats  carry 
off  eggs  by  converting  one  of  their  num- 
ber into  a  sledge  is  likely  to  be  deci- 
mated by  Mr  Kearton's  failure  to  get 
them  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Amateur 
Mechanic 


The 
Handyman's 
Encyclopaedia 

IF  there's  anything  to  be  made  or  mended   you  can   find   how  best 
to  do  it  in  this  handy  work  for  handy  men. 

Whether  it's  a  Model  Monoplane  you  wish  to  build,  or  a 
Gramophone  or  an  Arm  Chair ;  whether  it's  the  Piano,  a  Motor 
Car  or  your  Watch  that  wants  Repairing,  there  are  simple,  plainly 
put  instructions,  free  from  all  technicality,  that  will  tell  you  how 
it  should  be  done. 

Six  thousand  Illustrations,  helpful  and  Educative,  lend  valu- 
able assistance. 

The  Publication  is  in  Four  Volumes,  and  Contributed  to  by 
over  20  Experts— Specialists  in  the  various  Home  Handicrafts. 

It  is  needed  in  every  Workshop,  and  its  Price  is  within 
easy  purse  reach  of  all. 
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/      Publishing 

''      Co.  Pty.  Ltd. 
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Send  the  Coupon  tor   an   Illustrated   Prospectus.     It  will  give 
you  all   particulars  of  our  offer  to  deliver  it  for  a  First   Payment  /tnj 

of    Half-a-Crown.    the    Balance    being    paid    by  a   few  Monthly  -rP''' 

Subscriptions.      There   is  absolutely  no  obligation  to  buy.  /  V/'         10°  Flinders  Street. 
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Please   Mead    me,    without    any   obligation 
to    boy.   your    Free    Prospectus    of    "  The 
Amateur    Mechanic" 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

SWALLOW  AND  ARIELL  LIMITED. 


This  Company  made  an  excellent  net 
profit  of  over  £33,100  during  the  year 
ended  May  1  last.  Its  excellence  con- 
sists in  it  being  the  largest  yet  earned, 
and  over  £5300  above  the  previous  re- 
cord of  £27,700  in  191 4.  But  the  share- 
holders will  be  well  advised  if  they 
treat  this  result  as  abnormal,  and  one 
not  likely  to  be  repeated  during  the 
current  year.  In  the  past  year  the  Com- 
pany were  particularly  fortunate  in 
being  well  prepared  to  meet  the  troubles 
caused  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  The 
Directors  were  able,  the  report  states, 
to  make  "  fortunate  purchases  of  raw 
material  before  the  war  and  in  its  ear- 
lier stages."  Consequently,  as  the  Com- 
pany's sales  were  on  a  satisfactory  scale 
— presumably  because  of  the  increased 
demand  for  supplies  for  the  troops 
the  profit-earning  power  was  consider- 
ably improved. 

But  the  benefit  so  given  to  that  power 
by  the  r'  fortunate  purchases  "  is  scarcely 
likely  to  recur  in  the  near  future.  The 
dislocation  of  trade  consequent  on  the 
war  will  not  disappear  until  the  war 
ends.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  raw 
material  will  m  all  probability  steadily 
increase,  and  record  profits  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  earn.  Still,  its  effect  on  the 
Company's  business,  which  is  chiefly 
that  of  biscuit  making,  may  not  prove 
really  serious,  for  the  demand  for  bis- 
cuits for  the  troops  should  go  far  to 
compensate  for  any  falling  off  in  the 
purchases  of  the  general  public.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Com- 
pany is  now  much  better  able  to  face 
a  rise  in  prices  than  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Then  its  stock  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods  was  £90,300, 
but  now  it  is  almost  £130,000 — nearly 
£40,000  more.  The  possession  of  so 
large  a  stock,  over  40  per  cent,  greater, 
should  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
business  considerably  as  regards  the  in- 
creased cost  of  raw  material. 

While  some  warning  to  shareholders 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment in  regard  to  future  earnings,  there 
is    no    cause    for    uneasiness  at  present 


concerning  the  dividend.  The  net  pro- 
fits, £33,100,  were  more  than  ample  to 
meet  the  year's  dividend  of  9  per  cent., 
only  £16,520.  Consequently,  nearly 
£16,600  was  added  to  the  reserves,  mak- 
ing them  about  £125,000.  As  £15,000 
of  this  sum  is  a  dividend  equalisation 
reserve,  and  nearly  £22,000  of  it  is  still 
in  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  Direc- 
tors should  have  little  difficulty  in 
realising  their  intention  to  pay  in  De- 
cember, "  all  being  well,"  an  interim 
dividend  of  9  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  half  year. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  Com- 
pany appears  to  be  sound  financially. 
Its  total  assets  are  £440,000,  while  its 
liabilities  arc  about  £117,000,  of  which 
£55,000  is  owed  to  the  bank,  £11,000 
on  mortgage,  and  £42,600  to  sundry- 
creditors.  But,  unfortunately,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  assets  is  not  free  from 
intangible  assets,  which  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  balance-sheet.  There 
is  £148,500,  which  comprises  the  "  ori- 
ginal purchase  at  cost  from  the  firm 
of  Swallow  and  Ariell  of  freehold 
lands,  buildings,  machinery,  plant,  etc., 
including  goodwill."  The  question  here 
is,  what  proportion  of  this  sum  is  repre- 
sented by  tangible  assets  and  what  by 
intangible  ?  The  Directors  could,  of 
course,  answer  it  by  showing  the  items 
separately.  This  they  have  not  chosen 
to  do,  and  the  outside  shareholder  is 
left    in    doubt. 

The  doubt  as  to  the  intangible  assets 
prevents  any  definite  assessment  of  the 
assets  value  per  share.  There  are  two 
classes  of  capital — £43,445  in  prefer- 
ence shares  of  £1  each  (20,400  fully 
paid  and  29,480  partially  paid),  and 
£145,953  in  £1  1  os.— ordinary  shares 
paid  to  £1.  The  preference  shares 
carry  a  6  per  cent,  per  annum  cumula- 
tive dividend,  but  share  equally  with 
the  ordinary  shares  in  all  divisions  of 
profit,  after  those  shares  have  received 
a  dividend  also  of  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. For  the  past  two  years  both 
classes  have  received  9  per  cent,  per 
annum. 
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PATRON  :    KING    GEORGE    V. 

THE  OVER   SEAS  CLUB. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas'  Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Mr.  Wrench,  the  hon.  organiser,  writes 
enthusiastically  about  the  progress  of  the 
club,  and  its  increasing-  influence  in  public 
affairs.  The  aircraft  fund,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  aeroplanes  to  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps,  is  meeting  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.  The  first  machine  was 
purchased  at  the  end  of  May,  and  Oversea 
branches  all  over  the  world  are  busy  collect- 
ing for  the  fund.  Every  district  which  fur- 
nishes .£1500  will  have  an  aeroplane  called 
after  it.  A  similar  idea  was  outlined  in  this 
magazine  two  years  ago.  Had  it  been  acted 
on  Great  Britain  would  have  found  herself 
far  better  equipped  in  the  air  when  the  war 
broke  out  than  she  actually  was. 

A  special  feature  of  club  activity  has  been 
the  sending  of  literature  to  neutral  coun- 
tries, explaining  the  British  standpoint  lead- 
ing up  to  the  present  war.  These  booklets 
have,  of  course,  been  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  which  the  recipients 
reside.  Another  way  in  which  the  club  has 
been  of  direct  help  is  in  arranging  for  the 
upkeep  of  beds  in  the  British  Red  Cross 
Hospital  at  Netlev  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  The  branch  at  Peddie,  in  Cape 
Colony,  started  the  idea,  and  has  under- 
taken to  find  a  pound  a  week  for  this  pur- 
pose until  the  war  ends.  This  is  a  great 
idea,  and  one  easy  to  copy.  If  any  of  the 
Australasian  groups  wish  to  do  likewise  the 
hon.  organiser  will  gladly  arrange  the 
matter. 

On  Empire  Dav  a  penny  fund  in  the 
schools  in  the  British  Isles  was  inaugurated. 
A  tastefully  coloured  certificate  was  sent  to 
every  one  of  the  five  million  children  attend- 
ing school,  together  with  a  special  appeal 
from  Lord  Meath,  asking  them  to  all  bring 
a  penny  to  school  on  Empire  day  for  "  our 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors."  If  thev  do  this 
Lord  Meath  promises  that  "  we  shall  be  able 
to  send  thousands  and  thousands  of  parcels 
of  tobacco,  chocolates  and  other  comforts 
that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  need  so  badlv. 


but  which  they  cannot  get  for  themselves." 
The  teachers  fill  in  the  child's  name  on  the 
certificate  when  the  money  has  been  paid. 
These  certificates  state  that  So-and-so  "  has 
helped  to  send  some  comfort  and  happiness 
to  the  brave  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the 
British  Empire,  fighting  to  uphold  liberty, 
justice,  honour  and  freedom  in  the  great 
war."  The  club  motto  and  objects  find  place 
on  the  card,  together  with  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  Dominions.  Mr.  Wrench  expected  to 
collect  ,£10,000  in  this  way. 

The  generous  gift  of  ,£2200  made  by  Lord 
Northcliffe  and  his  promise  of  an  annual 
donation  of  .£600  for  the  next  five  years,  will 
enable  the  club  headquarters  to  go  ahead 
actively  until  it  is  self-supporting.  By  this 
time  there  must  be  an  immense  number  of 
Overseas  men  at  the  front,  for  the  member- 
ship is  now  considerably  over   125,000. 

Empire  Day  in   Australasia.— Most  of  the 

branches  arranged  special  meetings  for  Em- 
pire day,  or  failing  that  took  part  in  gather- 
ings organised  by  other  patriotic  societies. 
As  usual,  the  energetic  branch  at  Dunedin 
was  well  to  the  fore.  The  committee  ar- 
ranged an  entertainment  in  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  invalided  and  w-ounded  sol- 
diers' fund.  The  Auditorium  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  place 
was  packed  with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  C.M.G.,  the  president, 
took  the  chair.  He  is  Italian  Consul  in 
Dunedin,  and  it  was  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  he  should  be  presiding  over  a  meeting 
like  this,  as  Italv  had  that  day  declared  war 
on  Austria.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Clark, 
gave  a  patriotic  address,  and  Dr.  Marshall 
also  spoke.  The  musical  items  were  capitally 
rendered,  and  altogether  Mr.  Macfie  and  his 
Committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  gathering,  and  on  the  verv 
substantial  sum  added  by  its  means  to  the 
fund. 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POWER  about 

HEARNE'S 
Bronchitis  Cure 

That  maKes  it  NECESSARY  in  ACUTE  Cases. 

One  Dose  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
sufficient  if  taken  at  the  commencement  of  a  Cold;  but  the 
class  of  case  that  HEARNE'S  fairly  REVELS  IN  is  one  that 
the  ORDINARY  remedies  have  failed  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon.  Herein  lies  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE— a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  it 
does  NOT  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
any  poison  or  harmful  drugs. 

For  COUGHS,  CROUP, 
COLDS  on  the  CHEST, 


Bflfe, 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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JUNIOR 

Safety  Razoi 


WITH    THE 

NEW 

BAR 


Anthony  Horderns' 

FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 


T 


HE  BLADE  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  a  RAZOR;  it  does  the 
shaving-.  THE  BLADES  first  made  the  FAME  of  the  GEM  JUNIOR. 
They  are  produced  from  the  best  RAZOR  STEEL,  tempered  bv  a  PROCESS 
that  gives  a  KEEN,  LASTING  EDGE.  Th>  STEEL  is  so  SUPERIOR,  the  TEM- 
PER and   EDGE    so    FIXE    that   STROPPING  makes   them   as   GOOD   as   EVER. 

A  feature  of  the  CEM  JUNIOR  is  the  NEW  BAR  which  SMOOTHES  out  the 
creases  of  the  SKIN,  raises  the  BEARD  just  AHEAD  of  the  CUTTING  EDGE, 
md  makes  SHAVING  EASY  and  LUXURIOUS. 

With  the  CEM  JUNIOR  there  is  a  FRESH  BLADE  for  EVERY  DAY  of  the 
WEEK,  and  no  PULLING  at  the  roots  of  the  TOUGHEST  BEARD.  It  is  always 
READY  FOR  USE,  and  the  BLADES  are  automatically  ADJUSTED  to  the  COR- 
RECT  position 

The  CEM  JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  is  made  and  finished  in  the  best  style, 
of  the  FINEST  materials,  and  by  the  HIGHEST  SKILLED  LABOUR.  It  com- 
prises NICKEL-PLATED  FRAME,  extra  HAXDLE  for  stropping  Blades,  and 
SEVEN    KEEN-EDGED    BLADES.      Complete  in  neat  Leatherette  Case. 
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Anthony  Horderns' 
Price 


5/- 


Post  free  all  over  Australia,  5/3 


OLD    BLADES     MADE    NEW. 

your  Old  Blades.  After  they  have 
beyond  the  stage  of  revival  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  strop,  the  Safety 
Blad  I  it  can  renew  the  keen  edge  of 
the  hand-ground  blade  with  the  patent 
speed  machine  specially  de- 
signed fur  Safety  Razors.  It  sharpens 
any  Wafer  Safety  Razor  Blade. 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  PRICE: 
1/-  DOZ.  6d.  HALF-DOZ. 


ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


ONLY     UNIVERSAL     PROVIDERS, 
NEW     PALACE     EMPORIUM, 


BRICKFIELD  HILL,  SYDNEY. 
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STEAD'S  WAR  BOOKS 


Form  a  Veritable  Compendium  on   Everything  Connected 

with  the  War. 

No.  1,  BLUE  COVER.        No.  2,  RED  COVER. 
No.  3,  YELLOW  COVER. 

Arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Catechism,  they  give  an   immense  amount 
of  information.     No  less  than  250  Questions  are  Asked  and  Answered 

fully  in  their  pages. 

Do  you  know  the  Answers  to  these  Questions  ?        If  you  do  not,  get 
STEAD'S   WAR    BOOKS.      You  will   find   the    answers  to  them  there. 

and  to  220  others  as  well. 

How    Many    Men   Were    Engaged   in  the    Great  Battle  of  Waterloo  ? 

Have  All  the   Railways  in  Europe  the  Same  Gauge  ? 

What  Revenue  do  Sovereigns  Receive  from  the  State  ? 

What    Effect   Had   the   Balkan    War? 

How  is  a   Blockade-Runner  Treated  ? 

What  Races  Live  in  Austria  ? 

How   Many   Germans  are   Resident  in   Australia  ? 

How  do  the    Populations   of   the   Great    Powers   Compare? 

What   is  the   Tonnage  of  the  British    Mercantile   Marine  ? 

What  is  a   Howitzer  ? 

What   Does  the   16.5-inch    Howitzer   Weigh  ? 

Who   Invented  the  Submarine  ? 

How  Thick  is  a  Periscope  ? 

What  propels  a  Torpedo  ? 

Do   Torpedoes  Ever   Explode   When   Being    Fired  ? 

What  is  a  Seaplane  ? 

What  Does  it   Cost  to   Build  a  Zeppelin  ? 

How  Big  is  a  Submarine  Mine  ? 

Do  Aeroplanes  Have  Wireless  ? 

Do  the   Troops  at  the   Front  All   Wear  Khaki  ? 


Post  Free,  3d.  each.  The  Three  for  9d.,  Post  Free. 

From  The  Manager.  STEAD'S  WAR  BOOKS,  T.  &  G.  Building,  Melbourne. 
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"What  Stove  Shall  I  Buy?" 

Two  million  homes  have  found  the  answer  to  this  question  in 
the  low  priced 

New 

Perfection 

Stove. 

It  is  doing  their  cooking  as  well  or  better  than  coal  or  gas, 
and  relieving  them  of  the  drudgery  of  coal,  kindlings,  ashes, 
and    over-heated    kitchens. 

Simplicity  and  efficiency— this  is  the  secret  of  the  popularity 
of  this  stove. 

For  example  :  How  easily  the  New  Perfection  is  lighted.  No 
kindlings,  no  waiting,  no  priming  with  Methylated  Spirits.  Just 
touch  a  match  to  the  wick.  You  get  full  cookirg  heat  instantly — 
like  gas. 

New   Perfection  Stoves  are  made  in  1,2,  3,  and  4  burner  sizes.     Obtain- 
able from  Ironmongers  and  Stores.     Write  for  Catalogue  and  Free  Book 

of  Recipes. 

Vacuum    Oil    Company    Proprietary    Limited. 

Throughout     the    Commonwealth    and     New    Zealand. 
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